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BOZZY AND YORICK. 


BY FREDERICK A. POTTLE. 


Some time in the first week 
of March 1760 the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne, vicar of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest, an ob- 
scure parish in Yorkshire, came 
up to London, and found him- 
self the most famous man of 
the hour. Although then in 
his forty-seventh year, he had 
previously enjoyed only a local 
reputation as a convivial wit 
and @ prime mover in cathedral 
politics, in the interest of which 
he had written and suppressed 
& satirical pamphlet in the 
style of Swift, attacking the 
pretensions of a pushing eccle- 
siastical lawyer of York. But 
at the beginning of 1760 had 
appeared the first two volumes 
of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ and the 
name of Sterne—or of Yorick, 
a he was more commonly 
inown—could no longer be 
hid. He came up, too poor to 
pay his own passage, at the 
expense of a local Squire, whose 
tame would now. be forgotten 
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were it not for his connection 
with Sterne; he _ returned 
within three months in his 
own carriage, drawn by the 
best horses the market could 
afford, with the six hundred 
pounds he had received for 
the sale of the most spectacular 
literary success of the decade 
rattling in his pockets. During 
those three months he had run 
a@ course of the most amazing 
brilliancy. At his lodgings off 
Pall Mall he had been be- 
sieged by lords and bishops ; 
he had been taken under the 
personal protection of the great 
Garrick; he had received @ 
purse of guineas from the great 
Warburton ; and he had formed 
an intimacy with the great 
but notorious Wilkes. One 
was invited two weeks before- 
hand to the dinners at which 
he was to be present. He 
began by making conquests of 
mere lords and bishops—‘“‘ Lord 
Rockingham, Lord Edgecomb, 
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Lord Winchelsea, Lord Little- 
ton ’—so runs one letter; “I 
am to dine with Lord Chester- 
field this week, &c., &c., and 
next Sunday Lord Rocking- 
ham takes me to Court ’—so 
runs another. Even old Lord 
Bathurst, patron of Pope and 
Swift, who “‘some years since 
closed his accounts and shut 
up his books, with thoughts 
of never opening them again,” 
did open them once more to 
enter the name of Yorick. 
High enough in the scale, in 


all conscience! But Sterne 
went higher. In May he was 
writing, “I... have just 


come from a concert where 
the D[uke] of York perform’d. 
—I have received great notice 
from him, and last week had 
the honour of supping with 
him.” And as a culmination 
of all his honours, he was in- 
vited to Windsor to witness 
the installation of Prince Fer- 
dinand, Earl Temple, and the 
Marquess of Rockingham as 
Knights of the Garter. 

In May he returned to York 
and Sutton to write more of 
his book. In the week before 
Christmas he was back again 
to watch the second two vol- 
umes of ‘Tristram Shandy ’ 
through the press, and re- 
mained on in London, renew- 
ing his conquests of the pre- 
vious year, until June. Again 
he returned to Yorkshire, and 
again in November he was back 
with two more volumes. He 
would have liked this pleasant 
routine of furious work and 
gay dissipation to have gone 
on for ever, and indeed he 
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had expressed his ability and 
willingness to write two vol- 
umes of ‘Shandy’ every year 
as long as he lived. But in 
January of 1762 he found 
himself dying of consumption, 
and fled across the Channel in 
a race with death. He was 
not to return until the summer 
of 1764, and never again to 
scenes of splendour quite equal 
in éclat to those of his first 
delirious conquest of the metro- 
polis. Four years later he was 
dead. 

Early in 1760 (probably in 
the very month in which Sterne 
left York) James Boswell, then 
a youth of nineteen, first suc- 
ceeded in reaching London, 
the place which had long been 
the goal of all his terrestrial 
aspirations. There is a story, 
not very well authenticated, 
that he eloped thither with a 
Roman Catholic actress, and 
that he furthermore entertained 
the intention of becoming 4 
priest. There is positive evi- 
dence that for a time he had 
embraced the tenets of Rome, 
for his distressed father tried 
to get the famous Dr Jortin 
to undertake the task of his 
reconversion; but from an 
original manuscript, which has 
recently come to my atten- 
tion, I conclude that, although 
he certainly did have some 
affair with an actress (whose 
name seems to have been Mrs 
Young), this escapade belongs 
to 1761 rather than 1760. At 
any rate, by Apxil 1760, Bos- 
well was free in London, and 
was making the most of his 
freedom. ‘He had already 
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given,” says an old memoir in 
the ‘European Magazine’ for 
May 1791, which he has always 
been suspected of writing him- 
self, ‘“‘some specimens of a 
talent for writing occasional 
essays, both in prose and verse, 
without a name, and he soon 
obtained the acquaintance of 
many of the wits of the metro- 
polis, having the late Mr Der- 
rick as his instructor into 
‘many-coloured life,’ or, as he 
pleasantly expressed it, his 
governor.” 

During his stay in London 
he lived with Alexander, tenth 
Earl of Eglinton, an old friend 
of his family. John Ramsay 
of Ochtertyre, who is respon- 
sible for the story of the Roman 
Catholic actress, says Lord 
Eglinton ‘‘ discovered him by 
chance in very bad company,” 
and took him to his own house 
as the best means of redeeming 
him from such bad connections. 
This may be so, but I think it 
much more likely that he went 
directly to Eglinton’s from 
Edinburgh with his father’s 
recommendation. It must not 
be forgotten that Boswell was, 
as we should say, extremely 
“well connected.” At any 
rate, with the patronage of 
this nobleman, who was a 
person of considerable influ- 
ence at Court, he was given 
an entrée into the circles of 
i the great, the gay, and the 
ingenious.” We know (from 
Sources I am about to mention) 
that among ethers he met Sir 
Richard Grosvenor, later ele- 
vated to the peerage, and Sir 
Charles Sedley, both members 


of the sporting fraternity ; 
“Cocking” -George Onslow, 
then just taking his seat in 
Parliament; Wilkes; and— 
the Duke of York. 

The manner of his meeting 
with this prince of the blood 
royal is characteristically Bos- 
wellian. Lord Eglinton had 
taken him to the races at 
Newmarket—either the first or 
second spring, which in 1760 
were held from 7th April to 
11th April, and from 29th 
April to 3rd May respectively. 
Greatly impressed with what 
he saw as he sat in the coffee- 
room, he called for paper and 
ink, and on the spot wrote a 
wretched doggerel poem, ‘“‘ The 
Cub at Newmarket,’’ which is 
based on autobiographical fact, 
but is in the main (as none of 
his biographers seem to have 
noticed) a painful attempt to 
write after the manner of 
Sterne. He himself is in some 
sort the “cub” whom Lord 
Eglinton has ‘‘on Scotia’s 
mountains newly caught ” ; but 
the literal relation of the cub to 
Boswell is probably about the 
same as that of Yorick to 
Sterne. He did not stop there. 
Not content with having written 
himself down an ass, he in- 
sisted on reading the poem to 
every one who would listen to 
it. Eglinton introduced him 
to the young Duke of York; 
Boswell immediately read his 
effusion to the prince, and 
asked his permission to dedi- 
cate it to him. Edward Augus- 
tus, Duke of York, seems to 
have been a pleasant person, 
as I shall later have occasion 
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to show. He graciously ac- 
cepted the dedication, and 
treated the author with kind- 
ness. All of which is another 
proof that Boswell’s vanity 
was not wholly without method. 
Boswell remained in London 
for three months, returning, 
much against his will, to Edin- 
burgh at least by July of 
1760. He was thus in the 
capital during the whole of 
Sterne’s first triumphal visit. 
I wonder that some one has 
not remarked before this on 
the coincidence, and made 
some speculation as to whether 
Boswell ever met Sterne. If 
there is any great author of 
the latter half of the eighteenth 
century about whom we should 
like to have anecdotes from the 
pen of Boswell, that author is 
Sterne. There is a vague story, 
first started in ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ that Sterne met Bos- 
well in the company of John- 
son at the old Cheshire Cheese 
in the winter of 1761, but, as 
every one knows, Boswell did 
not meet Johnson until 16th 
May 1763, and at the time in 
question he was certainly in 
Scotland. If Boswell met 
Sterne, it would have been 
earlier: during the spring of 
1760. Now if we look over 
the accounts I have {given 
above, it is rather hard to see 
how they could have missed 
each other, even if they had 
made an effort to do so, for 
the circles in which they were 
moving distinctly overlapped. 
The connection of both with 
the Duke of York is most 
suggestive. Sterne, of course, 
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would have known nothing 
about Boswell, but Boswell, if 
we have any knowledge of his 
character, would have met 
Sterne, were such a thing 
humanly possible—and to him 
such things were invariably 
possible. If we go over the 
list of the great men of Bos- 
well’s time with whom he man- 
aged to become more or less 
intimate, our astonishment 
grows to see how few he missed. 
Besides Horace Walpole, with 
whom hardly any one was inti- 
mate, there are really only 
Sterne, Smollett, and Gray, 
all of whom were dead by 1771. 
The trouble is that we look 
for everything Boswell ever 
thought or did in the ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ as though it were 
an autobiography or collection 
of miscellaneous memoirs. The 
more one studies the ‘ Life,’ 
though, the greater becomes 
one’s admiration for the reti- 
cence Boswell has shown in se- 
lecting from the enormous mass 
of material at his command. 
For instance, during the course 
of his life he probably saw as 
much of Wilkes as he did of 
Johnson, and he could have 
written a ‘Life of Wilkes’ as 
good in its way as the ‘ Life of 
Johnson.’ But note how in the 
‘ Life of Johnson ’ Wilkes comes 
in only as he is connected with 
Johnson, the most famous in- 
stance, of course, being the 
immortal dinner at Dilly’s. 
However, if Boswell had 
known Sterne as well as he 
knew Wilkes, he would have 
had little occasion to use bis 
material in the ‘ Life of Jobn- 
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son.” Johnson didn’t like 
Sterne, had a very low opinion 
of his talent, met him only 
once in his life, and then not 
in the company of Boswell. 
Therefore the ‘ Life of Johnson ’ 
cannot tell us certainly whether 
or notits author ever met Sterne. 
So far as any of Boswell’s pre- 
viously known writings go, there 
is nothing to settle the question 
one way or the other. But 
there does exist a considerable 
mass of hitherto overlooked 
material which not only estab- 
lishes the fact of their meeting, 
but gives us also some precious 
scraps for the biography of 
both. 

Not long ago I had occasion 
to run through the columns of 
the ‘Scots Magazine ’ for 1761 
in search of early verse pub- 
lished by Boswell in that peri- 
odical. As I was slowly turning 
over the leaves of the number 
for September, a heading caught 
my eye: ‘‘ An Original Letter, 
From a Gentleman of Scotland 
to the Earl of *** in London.” 
Now, as every one interested 
in the bibliography of Boswell 
knows, ‘‘ A Gentleman of Scot- 
land” was the rather obvious 
pseudonym under which, in 
this very year, Boswell pub- 
lished his first book, the ‘ Ode 
to Tragedy.’ I started to 
read the letter, which bore the 
date of 25th September :— 


“My DEAR Lorp, — The 
splendid magnificent corona- 
tion is now over. How is 


your Lordship after it? I 


es 
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dare say you are so much out 
of breath with your great share 
of the courtly fatigues of the 
day, that I cannot expect an 
answer to this letter for at 
least a post or two.—‘ Well 
said, my boy; I fancy you 
may think yourself well off if 
you are slightly glanced over a 
month hence.’ — Undoubtedly 
you have had a noble show of 
grandeur. But, if I mistake 
not, my Lord, you and I have 
run through more agreeable 
scenes together, when I had 
the honour of living under 
your Lordship’s roof and patron- 
age at London. I say living, 
for at that time, by enjoying, I 
really knew the value of lifé 
Your lordship convinced me 
that this same~ existence of 
ours, bad as some philosophers 
and divines may call it, is yet 
worth the having; aye, and 
thanking God Almighty for, 
too, if we will but make the 
most of it. I believe, my Lord, 
when you and I, after a pleasant 
drive in the chariot from Rane- 
laugh, have sat down by our- 
selves in your dining-room to 
an enlivening bottle of Old 
Hock, and, with all imaginable 
gaiety, have resumed the ad- 
ventures of the day—some- 
times, indeed, the former night, 
too, has dropt into the scale— 
I believe then, my Lord, our 
sentiments of all things under 
the sum were somewhat dif- 
ferent from that illustrious mon- 
arch’s, who, to be sure, was @ 
very wise man, but who, for 
the very reason that he was a 





1 The coronation of George III. was held on 22nd September 1761. 
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man, might chance to fall into 
@ little mistake.—Is this not a 
lounging length of a sentence ? 
It is so. But, notwithstanding, 
you must take its appendix, 
which is but a short one. Only 
this: Perhaps we may be as 
sagacious as Solomon, when 
we have got as great a surfeit 
of pleasure as his Jewish 
Majesty; but, till that time 
comes, we must beg leave to 
differ from him.” 


Aut Boswell aut diabolus! 
The “old hock” humour so 
characteristic of him would 


alone be enough to prove it. 


And obviously to the Earl of 
Eglinton. Poor Bozzy in the 
wilderness of Edinburgh is let- 
ting his thoughts wander to 
the alluring scenes of London, 
and, as we can tell from an- 
other letter he was composing 
at about the same time, is 
writing gay words with a heavy 
heart. He is looking longingly 
forward to a second trip to the 
metropolis, but that cannot be 
until, in his elegant phrase, 
Venus and Mars (that is, his 
matrimonial projects and his 
plan of joining the Guards) 
permit :— 


“Your Lordship is a com- 
plete master of the noble science 
of Happiness. Theory and prac- 
tice both are not wanting. 
You have taught me a smatter- 
ing, for which I thank you. 
Did not you find me an excel- 
lent scholar ?—I certainly did 
pretty well for my time. But 
I am impatient for a regular 
course of lectures and full scope 
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for the exercise of my know- 
ledge; which can not be till 
my propitious stars—Venus for 
one, and, I take it, Mars for 
another—shall grant us to meet 
again in that delightful BritisH 
METROPOLIS... . 

“You will now think, I 
suppose, that I am playing the 
sphynx, and endeavouring to 
perplex your understanding by 
a dark and _ inconceivable 
enigma. ... So, my Lord, I 
will humour your supposition 
. . - but will likewise double a 
part, as the players say, and, 
in the character of Cdipus, 
will unravel the wonderful mys- 
tery. Like all other discoveries 
hard to be come at, it is very 
plain when known. In short, 
my Lord, the voice of this 
part of the world has it that 
I am just going to be married 
to an angel of light—to talk 
like a poet—or, to give you 
an expression which you may 
like better, to a most beautiful 
young lady, whom you know 
very well, and have said a 
thousand fine things to. You 
can not mistake who it is ;— 
the idol of every public place, 
the toast of every private com- 


pany.... 


Who this beautiful young 
lady was whom the Earl of 
Eglinton could not possibly 
miss, no one of the biographers 
seems to have mentioned. If 
Boswell had only put her name 
in the letter, she might have 
been immortal. But Boswell 
was always on the point of 
marriage with some one Oo 
other from his eighteenth yeat 
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onward. The “ angel of light,” 
however, ought henceforth to 
occupy her honourable niche 
in the well-filled Boswellian 
Temple of Matrimonial Specu- 
lations. It is pretty clear, 
however, that this particular 
scheme was not so much his 
own as a plan of his elders to 
rescue him from the desperate 
career on which they thought 
him embarked. Poor Boswell 
has plainly had to endure a 
great deal of scolding because 
of his lack of seriousness :— 


“ Not long ago, they paid me 
the compliment, forsooth, of 
swinging upon Tyburn - tree, 
which, though now dignified by 
better company,? the want of 
which Macheath regrets so much, 
I should not yet be over-fond 
of. Now the note is changed : 
nothing for it but, Bravo! 
Hymen for ever! A very pretty 
man! He deserves her! 
Would not this, my Lord, 
have made Onslow smile from 
his chair during an important 
debate could it have occurred 
to him? If your Lordship 
will permit me to use a conceit, 
this chimerical qepumrerera (ex- 
cuse the pedantry of a Greek 
word; I love it, and must 
down with it :—you shall have 
it in English, too), this chimeri- 
cal change of fortune, reminds 
me of a curious expression of 
some poor, well-meaning, per- 
secuted zealot or another, who 
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used to call the gallows the 
gate of heaven :—for from that, 
it seems, they have trans- 
ported me to the paradise of 
Miss ——’s arms. Charming 
project, truly, for the amiable 
creature! A pretty sort of a 
juvenile husband she would 
have! How becoming would 
the volatile pate of Ranger ® 
look when wrapp’d up in the 
matrimonial nightcap! What 
@ grave, prudent master of a 
family would a flighty young 
officer of the Guards make!... 
** Indulge me a little longer ; 
you shall soon get free; I am 
now near the end of my paper, 
which is far from being a puny 
slip—And what does it con- 
tain?—Why truly, a great 
deal about my important self. 
“IT am sorry to find myself 
so remarkable an Egotist. But 
self-sufficiency is so much my 
style, that I am persuaded if 
you will but read a single sen- 
tence of this to Sir Charles 
S[edley], or any of our common 
friends, without tipping them 
the smallest wink, they will 
tell you who it is from in the 
snapping of a hard biscuit.” 


We ought to be able to do 
as well as Sir Charles Sedley. 
No one but Boswell could 
possibly have written those 
last two paragraphs. But they 
are no more certainly his than 
what follows (the italics are 
mine) :— 





} From some poems of Boswell’s written at this time, I think she was probably 
Kitty Colquhoun, eldest daughter of Sir James Colquhoun of Luss. 

2 A reference to the execution of the unfortunate Laurence, Earl Ferrers, at 
Tyburn, 5th May 1760, for the murder of his steward. 

3A madcap character in Hoadley’s ‘Suspicious Husband’ (1747). It was one 


of Garrick’s best parts. 
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“What is Tristram Shandy 
doing? skipping about & 1a mode 
de bon vivant? I wish you 
great folks would give him as 
broad a hint to rise in the church 
as the Irishman once received to 
go down stairs. He is the best 
companion I ever knew, and 
the most taking composer of 
sermons that I ever read. I 
shall write to him soon.” 


There is no more about 
Sterne, but the rest of the 
letter is very droll and very 
valuable as showing Boswell’s 
connections while in town :— 


‘Pray be so good as to ask 
Lord G[rosvenor] if he has not 
forgot me. [I lik’d him much 
when Sir Richard:1 I hope 
his peerage has not banished 
his good humour. 

“Remember me to all with 
whose acquaintance I have been 
honoured through your Lord- 
ship’s kindness. It would take 
up the live-long day to name 
every one of them, from his 
R——1 H——+ss? downwards. 
I must insist that you present 





my best respects to Lady 
M. > and tell her that to 
hear her Ladyship’s divine harp- 


sichord for another forenoon, I 
would gladly serve her for half 
@ year as a downright footman, 
without any mental reserva- 
tion whatever.—I remain with 
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perfect esteem and gratitude, 
My DEAR LORD, your, &c.” 


What a man! Could any 
other youngster not yet of 
age in the three kingdoms 
have written thus gravely and 
intimately to a peer of the 
Realm some twenty years his 
senior, a Representative Peer 
and Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber, and beg to be remem- 
bered to all his acquaintances, 
“from his Royal Highness 
downwards’? And what other 
youth, having written such an 
epistle, would have had the 
impudence to publish it as 
soon as he had written it? 
O Jamie, Jamie! How little 
difference there was between 
“A Gentleman of Scotland ” 
and James Boswell, Esq., of 
Auchinleck, author of the ‘ Life 
of Johnson ’! 

However, it is that paragraph 
about Sterne that stands out. 
Although the rest is interest- 
ing, it tells us little that we 
did not already know. But 
to think of Boswell seeing 
Sterne “skipping about @ la 
mode de bon vivant!” Of talking 
with him, and perhaps making 
notes of his conversation! I 
suppose the four most interest- 
ing men in England during 
the decade from 1760 to 1770 
were Samuel Johnson, David 
Garrick, John Wilkes, and Laur- 





1 Sir Richard Grosvenor was created Baron Grosvenor of Eaton, 4th April 


1761. 


He was cupbearer at the Coronation of George III., and was known as 


the greatest breeder of racehorses of his day. Sir Charles Sedley was a member 


of the same fraternity. 


2 Of course, Edward Augustus, Duke of York, eldest brother of George III. 

3 I am not sure of this lady. The Earl of Eglinton was unmarried. Perhaps 
Lady Mary Coke, who was a countrywoman and friend of that nobleman, and 
also very intimate with the Duke of York, to whom she tried to persuade people 


she had been married. 
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ence Sterne. Boswell, we have 
long known, was intimate with 
the first three, and has left 
us abundant proofs of his con- 
nection with them. If now we 
only had that letter he planned 
to write to Sterne ! 

There the affair might very 
well rest. It is not impos- 
sible, though it is very unlikely, 
that that letter will turn up 
now. But something almost as 
good has turned up; something 
which enables us to reconstruct 
pretty accurately the letter 
which Boswell sent to Sterne. 

As students of the bibliog- 
raphy of Boswell know, there 
are, besides letters, at least 
three large Boswellian manu- 
scripts in existence. The first, 
the so-called ‘‘ Commonplace 
Book,” is now in the posses- 
sion of the Marquess of Crewe. 
The second, one of the journals 
used in the composition of the 
‘Life of Johnson,’ is owned by 
Mr R. B. Adam. Both are 
accessible to scholars, the for- 
mer having been printed as far 
back as 1874, and the latter 
recently issued by Mr Adam 
in a beautiful facsimile for 
gifts to his friends. The third 
manuscript, perhaps larger than 
either of these, is in the Bod- 
leian Library. It consists of a 
collection of short poems, for 
the most part still unpublished. 
Although sometimes alluded to 
by scholars, it has, so far as I 
know, never been systematically 
or thoroughly examined. With 
the kind consent of the author- 
ities of the Bodleian, this entire 
Manuscript has been photo- 
graphed for the Yale Library, 
VOL. COXVII.—NO. MCOCXIII. 
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and I have been going through 
it with a view to arranging it 
ultimately for publication. It 
consists of over one hundred 
loose sheets, mostly written on 
both sides, part of which have 
been carefully copied out for 
publication with the heading, 
“Plan of a Volume of Poems 
to be published for me by 
Becket and Dehondt.” Bos- 
well has carefully added up 
the number of lines, and, if 
his calculation is correct, he 
has enough, “counting the 
blank spaces,” to amount to 
**150 pages, which will make 
a neat pocket volume.” 

There is a great deal in this 
manuscript that is surprising 
(as, for instance, several very 
fervent renderings of Psalms 
into rhyming verse), a great 
deal that is amusing, and not 
@ little that is very dull. But 
the gem of the whole collection 
is a series of sheets, some neatly 
copied and collected ¥ together 
with an elaborate title-page 
and Latin motto, and some 
scattered at random through 
the manuscript. The title-page 
reads as follows :— 


A 
POETICAL EPISTLE 


TO 
DOCTOR STERNE 
PARSON YORICK 

AND 

TRISTRAM SHANDY 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora: Di coeptis, nam vos mutastis et 


8, 
Favete. 4 —OVID. 


The mottc, it will be noted, 
N2 
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consists (with one slight change) 
of the first two lines of the first 
book of the ‘ Metamorphoses.’ 
The reason for choosing this 
motto will be apparent when 
we examine the epistle. 

The ‘ Epistle to Sterne,” as 
it stands, is not finished. The 
first eight pages (182 lines by 
Boswell’s careful reckoning) are 
in a fair copy, beautifully 
written, with few corrections. 
The rest, amounting to per- 
haps half as many more lines, 
is in short disconnected scraps, 
which he evidently intended to 
fit together to complete the 
poem. Indeed, there is a page 
of notes telling how this is to 
be done, but without the 
author’s help it is not possible 
to make a very smooth job of 
it now. This manuscript is 
evidently the first draft of 
the corrected and completed 
version he actually sent to 
Sterne. 

Shuffled in with the other 
sheets is a delightful little 
design for the Epistle, obvi- 
ously imitating the style of 
‘Tristram Shandy ’ :— 


“ Design. A few compliments 
—Stay stay—not so fast— 
What title have you—Are you 
a Poet ?—Yes—an infant Son 
of Apollo—You have told me 
so—I have the marks—a happy 
levity of head &c.—I too can 
boast—Montgomerie’s Lord — 
&c.—then a dégagé - conclu- 
sion.” 
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A dégagé conclusion! Evi- 
dently Boswell’s famous naiveté 
was not always so artless as 
people have supposed. 

The character of the ‘‘ Epistle 
to Sterne ” is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the motto. Boswell 
was struck, as every one else 
was, by the amazing meta- 
morphosis of this obscure York- 
shire parson into the most 
sought-after man of the hour. 
He therefore begins by describ- 
ing Yorick at home, and then 
follows with Yorick in London. 
The first of these must, I 
suppose, be pure imagination. 
He evidently did not know 
that Sterne was married—there 
was nothing in his conduct 
that would indicate it,—but 
how, without special informa- 
tion, he could have known of 
his slovenliness before he be- 
came famous, I cannot imagine. 
Before he went up to London, 
Sterne was a notorious sloven 
—he once called himself “a 
lousy prebendary,’”’—but there- 
after he dressed in the height 
of fashion. What Boswell 
writes about Sterne in London 
is from his own observation. 
The verses that follow are 
only extracts from. the whole 
poem :— 

“ Beg pardon, Sir, for this intru- 
sion ; 

Before you, I’m in some confusion. 

‘Before me? Bless my soul, my 
dear, 

Am I an object of your fear ? 


Go on, I prithee—do not stare— 
I have enough of time to spare. 





1 The Earl of Eglinton. It is not impossible that in these confused sheets 
there are really fragments of two epistles, one to Sterne and the other to 


Eglinton, and that this is the design for the latter. 


However, since there are 


references to Sterne throughout, it makes little difference. 
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Permitt me, Doctor, then, to show 
A certain Genius whom you know, 
A mortal enemy to strife, 

At different periods of his life. 
To Country Curacy confin’d, 
Ah! how unlike his soaring mind, 
Poor Yorick stuck for many a day, 
Like David in the miry clay. 
There for his constant occupation 
He had the duties of his station ;( 
Sundays and Holidays to him 
Were times on which he was in trim; 
When with Ecclesiastic Gown 
Of colour dubious, black or brown, 
And wig centauric, form’d with care 
From human and equestrian hair, 
Thro’ shades of which appear’d the 
caul ; 

Nay, some affirm his pate and all, 

And band well starch’d by faithfull 
John, 

For, to be sure, Maids he had none, 

He solemn walk’d in grand Proces- 
sion, 

Like Justice to a Country Session, 

To Church—‘ You'll step in there, 
T hope ?’ 

No, Sir, excuse me—there I stop.” 


Another lifelong character- 
istic of Boswell—his reverence 
for the Church. It may be 
interesting to note that this 
line originally stood :— 

“No, Sir, that’s sacred; there I 
stop.” 


The verses that follow do 
not necessarily show any great 
knowledge of Sterne’s habits, 
for his hobbies of painting and 
Playing the violin are writ large 
in ‘Tristram Shandy,’ but I 
think it just as likely that he 
learned these things by actual 
conversation with the author :— 
“A threadbare Coat with sleeves 

full wide 
A formal nightgown’s place sup- 
ply’d. 
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He wore, his new ones not t’abuse, 

A pair of ancient, downheel’d shoes ; 

He roll’d: his stockings ’bove his 
knees, 

And was as dégagé’s you please. 

He had of Books a chosen few, 
He read as Humour bid him do ; 
If Metaphisics seem’d too dark, 
Shifted to Gay from Dr Clark ; 

If in the least it hurt his eyes, 

He instantaneously would rise, 

Take up his violin and play— 

His Pencil next, then sketch away. 

Here goes a flow’r ! extreamly neat. 

Let me attempt Sue’s count’nance 
sweet, 

The little Gipsey drest in blue, 

Who to the Pulpit sits next Pew, 

Whose tender-smiling, starlike eyes 

Make mine half wander from the 
skies, 

Sometimes our Priest with limbs 

so taper 

Before his glass would cut a caper, 
Indulging each suggestion airy, 
Each whim and innocent vagary. 
The heliconian stream he’d quaff 
And by himself transported laugh. 
In short, without the help of Sherry, 
He ever Hearty was and merry.” 


So much for Sterne at Sutton. 
Now for the metamorphosis :— 


** Now, God of love or God of wine, 
Or Muse, whichever of the nine 
That erst blithe Ovid’s tunefull 


tongue 
Touch’d till he fancifully sung 


Of Transformation’s wondrous 
Power, 

Such as Jove turn’d to Golden 
Shower, 


O! to my Supplication list ! 

I will describe, if you assist, 

As strange a metamorphosis, 

I’m sure, as any one of his. 

Who has not ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ 

read ? 

Is any mortal so ill bred ? 

If so, don’t dare your birth to 
boast, 

Nor give fam’d C{hu]dl[eigjh for 
your toast. 








‘ 1 The notorious Elizabeth Chudleigh, the ‘‘ Alia Lelia Chudleigh” of 
Valpole’s letters and the ‘Kitty Crocodile” of Foote’s ‘Trip to Calais.’ She 
was at this time mistress of the Duke of Kingston, whom she later married. 
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This much about the time of lent, 

His Harbinger to town he sent ; 

Procur’d Bob Dodsley for his friend, 

Dodsley, who lives at the Court end. 

A Circumstance which, Sir, I say’t, 

Must be allow’d to have some 
weight. 

So soon as its reception kind 

Was known, on swiftest wings of 
wind, 

To reap a crop of fame and Pelf 

Up comes th’ original himself.” 


Here is ‘Tristram Shandy 
skipping about @ la mode de 
bon vivant” :— 


“By Fashion’s hands compleatly 
drest, 

He’s everywhere a wellcome Guest : 

He runs about from place to place, 

Now with my Lord, then with his 
Grace, 

And, mixing with the brilliant 
throng, 

He straight commences Beau Gar- 
con. 

In Ranelagh’s delightfull round 

Squire Tristram oft is flaunting 
found ; 

A buzzing whisper flys about ; 

Where’er he comes they point him 
out ; 

Each Waiter with an eager eye 

Observes him as he passes by ; 

‘That there is he, do, Thomas! 
look, 

Who’s wrote such a damn’d clever 
book.’ 

Th’ enchanting Paradise, Vaux- 

hall, 

Enough to sooth a furious Saul, 

His presence gladdens ; chearfull he 

Gives a fresh verdure to each tree. 

The little Birds from ev’ry spray 

Pour forth a more delightfull lay ; 

He makes the voice of Vincent, 
Low, 

And Brent still more melodious 


grow. 


I doubt whether anywhere 
we have a more graphic or 
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authentic picture of Sterne as 
the social lion of London. Now 
for his intimacy with the Duke 
of York :— 


** But, what deserves heroic strains, 
The Patronage of York he gains, 
Of York, whom Nature and whom 


Have form’d to shine in many a 
Part ; 

Whether t’adorn Brittania’s Court 

To which bold freedom’s Sons re- 
sort, 

Whether her naval force to Guide 

Exulting o’er the patient tide, 

Or with quick ardour to explore 

Fair Science’s rich mines of ore, 

Or in his mirthfull hours to be 

An affable Companion free.” 


There the poem, so far as it 
is @ poem, goes completely to 
pieces. Boswell has got to 
thinking of his own connection 
with the Duke of York, and 
that has to go down :— 


*‘O when my Eglintoun, too good, 

Has call’d me down in chearfull 
mood, 

And told me in a gentle tone 

‘ The Prince is here ; do you make 
one ?’ 

The Royal youth has ask’d me gay, 

‘Come, Boswell, what have you to 
say ?’ 

While Gladness lightened in my eye, 

Has made my Backwardness to fly, 

That I without the least restraint 

Have heard them men and manners 
paint, P 

Talk less of Books than of mankind 

And Women fickle as the wind, 

When brilliant wit and humour 
drole 

Flash’d instant pleasure on my 
soul— ; 

My spirits loos’d from Dullness’s 
chain 

And dancing nimbly thro’ each 
vein.” 





After his death, however, she was convicted of bigamy, it being proved that 
years previously she had married a young gentleman named Hervey, who later 


became Earl of Bristol. 
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What follows is, I suppose, 
very, ridiculous. But I find it 
rather pathetic. Boswell had 
met the Duke of York several 
times, and liked him very much. 
I think he must have been a 
very likeable young man. He 
was only a year and a half 
older than Boswell—that is, 
just turned twenty-one at the 
time of their first meeting. 
Horace Walpole’s letters are 
full of reference to this prince, 
with whom, it will be remem- 
bered, he went to investigate 
the Cock Lane Ghost. He was 
apparently the only one of the 
royal family at all agreeable 
to the proprietor of Strawberry 
Hill: “I, who have no par- 
tiality to royal blood, like his 
good-nature and breeding.” 
He was, says Horace, “‘ a very 
plain boy, with strange loose 
eyes.” He was fond of amateur 
theatricals, and played upon 
the violin, which is what Sterne 
referred to when he said he 
had been at a concert where 
the Duke of York “‘ performed.” 
Walpole said that his tongue 
Tan like a fiddlestick. He 
entered the Navy, as Boswell’s 
verses indicate, was at Cher- 
bourg, where he gave a ball 
to the ladies and kissed them 
all—being, as he said, too 
young to know what was good 
breeding in France, and so 
Should behave as he would in 
England,—and also distributed 
one hundred guineas to the 
poor of the town. He was 
at St Cast in Brittany when 
the French attacked the Eng- 
lish rear-guard so disastrously, 
and proved himself human by 
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running away. In spite of 
this set-back, he tried hard to 
get permission to accompany 
the expedition against Quebec, 
but was refused. He declined 
to take his seat in the House 
of Lords before the trial of 
Earl Ferrers, so that he would 
not have to vote against that 
unfortunate nobleman. I re- 
cently ran across al even more 
touching instance of his kind- 
ness in ‘ Lloyd’s Evening Post ’ 
for 4th April 1760—that is, 
during the very period we are 
dealing with :— 


** Last Monday night Thomas 
Hamilton and Benjamin Poole, 
two boys about 17 or 18 
years of age, were taken up 
in Chick-lane, and sent to 
Wood-street Compter, on sus- 
picion of being pickpockets, 
there being seven haridker- 
chiefs found in their posses- 
sion. On Tuesday they were 
carried before Sir Charles Asgill, 
the sitting alderman at Guild- 
hall, and his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York being present, 
asked whether they had been 
at sea, and they answering in 
the affirmative, his Royal High- 
ness desired they might be 
sent on board a man of war, 
and yesterday they were carried 
before the Regulating Captain 
at the Castle in Mark-lane, who 
ordered them on board the 
tender off Tower-wharf.” 


I do not know whether in 
1760 a boy could be hanged for 
stealing three handkerchiefs and 
a half, but I fear he could. I 
may add, though it has nothing 
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to do with our story, that this 
young prince died at Monaco 
of a fever in 1767, at the early 
age of twenty-eight. 

Now, as I have said, Boswell 
greatly liked the Duke of York. 
He was young and gay and 
gallant, and a great talker— 
@ companion after his own 
heart. But he knew perfectly 
well that he could not always 
be a crony of the eldest brother 
of the King of England. It is 
all very well, when you have 
an Earl to introduce you, to 
hobnob with a prince—so far 
as he graciously permits it. 
He may even like you so 
much that he permits you to 
read your bad verses to him 
and dedicate them to him. 
But now that Boswell was 
back in Scotland, his year of 
glory over, he knew that though 
his family was a very good one 
so far as it went, he could 
never hope to associate with 
Edward Augustus any more. 
So, the epistle to Sterne tem- 
porarily forgotten, he repines 
on the hardness of his earthly 
lot :— 

** How strange to think on pompous 


state ! 
And is he realy then so great ?” 


Then follow three lines which 
even a Boswell found too inti- 
mate to be endured, and which 
he carefully scratched out. Not 
carefully enough, however, for 
they can still be read with 
certainty. The first line went 
as follows :— 


“© if he were but such as me!” 





This was struck out, probably 
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in the interests of grammar, 
and another start made :— 


““ Why is he not a youth like me, 
Whom...” 


These went the way of the 
other line, and a _ couplet 
slightly less personal substi- 
tuted :— 


“Why is it so? Why should this 
be— 

At such a distance plac’d from 
me?” 


Then another line, which is so 
completely obliterated that 
nothing can be made of it, 
and after it four hasty lines, 
all in a rush :— 


“* So very selfish was my mind 

That I have inwardly repin’d 

At the high honours on his head, 

And almost wished him simple 
Ned.” 


Simple Ned! What would 
H.R.H. Edward Augustus, 
Prince of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Duke of Brunswick- 
Luneburgh, Earl of Ulster, and 
Duke of York and Albany, 
have said to that? I hope that 
if he had ever seen it, he 
would, remembering the gay 
young Scotsman who read his 
silly poem to him, have been 
touched by it and understood it. 

There is a great deal more to 
the Epistle, a large part of it 
being taken up by a panegyric 
of Sterne. Of this I shall rescue 
only the following inimitable 
couplet :— 

** Sweet Sentiment, the certain test 


Of a good heart; companion 
best !”’ 





But what concerns us more 
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is Boswell’s vindication of his 

own claim to be considered “ an 

infant son of Apollo ” :— 

“ Are you a Poet ? Yes, I am. 

If plain affirmative won’t do, 

Will you accept a proof or two ? 

‘Yes, yes—a proof or two, you say— 

Well, well! O dear! then, come 
away.’ 

Know then, my friend, from Heav’n 
I’ve got, 

That gives to ev’ry Man his lot, 

A heart and head for musing fit, 

With levity, sure sign of wit ; 

A little spark of fancy’s fire 

Whose wings excursive seldom tire ; 

A decent faculty to chime, 

And put my foolish thoughts in 
rhime.” 


All certainly good marks of a 
poet. But what follows is 
better. He is a poet, forsooth, 
because Sterne told him so! 
This little scrap of paper, 
closely written and criss-crossed, 
contains several lines of per- 
haps the worst poetry in the 
whole Epistle, but worth all 
the rest of it put together as 
biography, for they give us a 
wholly new and brilliant pic- 
ture for our gallery of eighteenth 
century portraits : the youthful 
Boswell holding Sterne up in 
the Mall to read ‘“‘ The Cub at 
Newmarket ” to him, at which 
Sterne “ capered,” patted him 
on the shoulder, and called 
him a second Prior ! Thackeray 
might have put such a scene 
into a novel, but it is almost too 
good really to have happened:— 
“My verses, be they good or bad, 


Have been—do, Critics, call ’em 
sad— 
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By Sterne approv’d; when in the 
Mall 


I’ve even kept him back from 
Hall.} 

For Fame I wou’d not tell a lie, 

So don’t endeavour to deny ; 

For this bid Mem’ry backwards 
post, 

The day she’ll show if not quite 
lost. 

Have you not caper’d at my Cub, 

Like puritanic priest in tub, 

And did you not my shoulder pat 

And call me child of Dorset’s Mat ?” 


It is greatly to be regretted 
that Boswell did not have a 
chance to see more of Sterne. 
But if any one will take the 
trouble (as I have just done) 
to arrange the chronology of 
the lives of the two men in 
parallel columns, he will see 
at a glance why the intimacy 
never progressed farther. After 
this meeting in 1760 their ways 
were destined never to cross 
again. Boswell went back to 
Scotland, and did not get to 
London again until the very 
end of 1762. In January 1762 
Sterne left England for the 
Continent. He stayed in Paris 
until July, and then left for 
the South of France. Boswell, 
in his turn, left England for 
Holland in August 1763. He 
remained in Holland until the 
next summer, then made a 
tour of Germany, and was at 
Val de Travers at the end of 
1764. Meanwhile, in March 
1764, Sterne had come back to 
Paris, stayed there a month 
or two, and returned to Eng- 
land while Boswell was still in 





1 Author of two lyric epistles ; an old acquaintance—indeed a quondam chum 
at college and particular friend of Tristram.—Boswell. This note in the original 
manuscript proves that Boswell had something more than a mere introduction to 
Sterne and his friends, This gentleman is better known as Hall-Stevenson. 
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Holland. From Switzerland, 
Boswell travelled south into 
Italy. It is interesting to note 
that Wilkes, with whom he 
renewed his acquaintance in 
Turin, Rome, and Naples, came 
straight from an intimacy with 
Sterne at Paris. From Italy, 
in the autumn of 1765, Boswell 
made his tour to Corsica, re- 
turning to England in Febru- 
ary 1766. Sterne had been in 
London and Yorkshire up to 
October 1765, when he de- 
parted on his tour of Italy. 
On his way down to Rome 
he almost crossed trails with 
Boswell coming up from Corsica, 
but even here the two man- 
aged to miss each other. When 
Boswell landed at Genoa on 
the first day of December 
1765, Sterne had only three 
days before left Turin for Milan. 
Sterne returned to England in 
May 1766. At that time Bos- 
well was hard at work in Scot- 
land on his Latin thesis for 
admission as an advocate, which 
took place in July. He did not 
visit London again until the 
spring of 1768. It looked at 
last as though Fate intended 
to bring Bozzy and Yorick 
again within the bounds of a 
single city. Sterne had been in 
London since November 1767. 
On 28th February 1768 there 
appeared in the ‘ Public Adver- 
tiser ’’ the following little note 
(sent, as we now know, by 
Boswell himself) : ‘‘ James Bos- 
well, Esq., is expected in town.”’ 
He should have hurried. When 
he arrived on 23rd March, 
Sterne had been dead five days. 

So began and so ended the 
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friendship between James Bos- 
well and Laurence Sterne. 
There was not much of it, and 
perhaps it hardly deserves to 
be called a friendship at all, 
but it is our great misfortune 
that it did not come to more. 
Certainly we cannot afford to 
lose what of it we have. They 
were different in a great many 
ways; perhaps in most ways, 
but that would have been no 
let to Boswell. He could always 
find at least one common sym- 
pathy with any one. And who- 
ever doubts that these two 
men had one great passion in 
common should read the two 
following extracts from two 
letters written at almost pre- 
cisely the same date in the 
summer of 1761: the first 
from Boswell in Edinburgh to 
his friend Temple, the other 
from Sterne at Coxwold to his 
friend Hall-Stevenson :— 


“I grant you that my be- 
haviour has not been entirely 
as it ought to be. A young 
fellow whose happiness was 
always centred in London, who 
had at last got there, and had 
begun to taste its delights, 
who had got his mind filled 
with the most gay ideas,— 
getting into the Guards, being 
about Court, enjoying the hap- 
piness of the beau monde and 
the company of men of genius, 
in short, everything that he 
could wish,—consider this poor 
fellow hauled away to the 
town of Edinburgh, obliged 
to conform to every Scotch 
custom or be laughed at,— 
‘Will you hae some jeel? ob 
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fie! ob fie! ’—his flighty im- 
agination quite ‘cramped, and 
he obliged to study Corpus 
Juris Civilis, and live in his 
father’s strict family ; is there 
any wonder, Sir, that the un- 
lucky dog should be some- 
what fretful? Yoke a New- 
market courser to a dung-cart, 
and I’ll lay my life on’t he'll 
either caper and kick most con- 
foundedly, or be as stupid and 
restive a8 an old battered post- 
horse.” 


Thus Boswell, and, in like 
vein, Sterne :— 


“T rejoice you are in London 
—rest you there in peace; 
here ’tis the devil.—You was 
@ good prophet.—I wish myself 
back again, as you told me I 
should.... I should have 
walked about the streets of 
York ten days, a8 a proper 
medium to have passed through, 
before I entered upon my rest. 
—I staid but a moment, and 
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I have been here but a few, 
to satisfy me I have not 
managed my miseries like a 
wise man—and if God, for my 
consolation under them, had 
not poured forth the spirit of 
Shandeism into me, which will 
not suffer me to think two 
minutes upon any grave sub- 
ject, I would else, just now lie 
down and die—die—. ... O 
Lord! now are you going to 
Ranelagh to-night, and I am 
sitting, sorrowful as the pro- 
phet was, when the voice cried 
out to him and said, ‘ What 
dost thou here, Elijah ? —’Tis 
well the spirit does not make 
the same at Coxwould—for 
unless for the few sheep left 
me to take care of, in this wil- 
derness, I might as well, nay 
better, be at Mecca.—When we 
find we can, by a shifting of 
places, run away from our- 


selves, what think you of a 
jaunt there, before we finally 
pay a visit to the vale of 
J ehosaphat ? ” 








THE ADVENTURES 


OF CAPTAIN 
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IVAN KORAVITCH. 


LATE OF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ARMY. 


BY VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


Vil. HOW THE CAPTAIN CARRIED A LETTER FROM YI YONG IK. 


‘“‘ PERHAPS, sometimes in my 
life, I have been a leetle clever,”’ 
said Captain Ivan Koravitch, 
pushing his chair back from 
the table and stretching his 
legs; “but that is, of course, 
one of the consequences of 
being a soldier. In order to 
fight it is necessary to use one’s 
brains,” and he tapped his 
head, “also to use one’s brains 
at an instant. For there are 
many people who can use their 
brains very effectively if they 


are given time to use them 
slowly, but to use them at an 
unexpected moment comes only 
from experience and practice. 
Yes ? 

‘“* Also, you observe, in a 
soldier’s life one does not only 


learn to use one’s brains in 
the actual fighting or the think- 
ing out beforehand of the fight- 
ing. There are many other 
affairs. To get a good drink 
or a good meal. To be a leetle 
comfortable in one’s billet. To 
be able to arrange that a more 
stupid man should undertake 
a task which one does not wish 
to undertake oneself, and to 
make him think it is an honour 
to do so. To be out of the way 
when one’s Colonel is not in 
a very good temper. To know 
just when to lose at cards to 


an officer of higher rank. To 
judge when one captures a 
leetle town how much it will 
be wise to help oneself to what 
one may find in a house or a 
shop; yes—and, of course,— 
in a bank. Splendid! 

“All of which I have said 
comes from experience, and 
assists one agreeably as one 
grows older. Me! When I 
was @ very young man I was 
not always very clever. I 
remember once, when I was 
the least of the officers in my 
regiment, I was playing at 
cards with my Colonel—in a 
club, and—what do you say 
one does when one plays a 
card of a suit that one did not 
hold in a former trick? Yes? 
Thank you—revoke. I told my 
Colonel before them all that 
he had revoked. So, in fact, 
he had, but it was not very 
clever of me to say so. 

** When I was first away from 
Russia with my regiment, I 
have told you I was stationed 
at Port Arthur. It was a good 
school in which to learn to be 
clever. The nations of the 
East—the Chinese and Japanese 
—are very clever people. I do 
not know any people who can 
so well tell a lie and all the 
time make one to believe it is 
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the truth. Splendid! I learned 
a great deal from the very 
clever people of the east of 
Asia, yes ! 

“Also from the Coreans ? 
you ask. I did not know very 
much about them, but I had 
once a leetle adventure in their 
country—when I was not very 
clever. No! Ah, yes, you 
shall hear it if it pleases you. 
A moment. I always talk a 
leetle better if all the time I 
smoke. 

“T suppose you English 
people are a leetle fond of the 
Japanese, and also that, for a 
long time, you regarded Russia 
as an enemy. But you will 
excuse me when I say that the 
power which Japan has attained 
in the East is a great mistake 
which, one day, you will, per- 
haps, acknowledge. It began 
in the war between Japan and 
China; it increased in the 
unfortunate war with Russia. 
Both wars gave Japan her 
opportunity for putting her feet 
on the mainland of Asia. 

“You have, doubtless, heard 
Corea spoken of as the ‘ hermit 
kingdom.’ There was some 
truth in those words. A hermit 
18 @ man who wishes for a lonely 
life with himself. Therefore he 
dwells apart from other men, 
and is content. But if other 
men build some houses close 
to where he is living, and buy 
and sell with each other and 
make a noise which disturbs 
him, it is not at all splendid 


for him, especially if he is not 


strong enough to send them 
away. That is what the 
Japanese were doing in Corea 


when I was at Port Arthur. 
Corea could not be a hermit 
all by himself any longer, and 
the Coreans did not like the 
Japanese—no, not at all; espe- 
cially as a Japanese could put 
his finger on the side of his 
nose and say, ‘Ah! But I 
am a stronger man than the 
poor leetle hermit, therefore 
the hermit must endure me.’ 
Splendid ! 

“Corea was ruled by an 
emperor, who was a very power- 
ful man among his own people. 
But there was also another man 
of whom it was said at the time 
that he was even of greater 
power, and that was the em- 
peror’s chief minister, Yi Yong 
Ik. This Yi Yong Ik, who had 
risen from peasant rank, was 
a good example not only of 
the cleverness of the Eastern 
people, but also of their cruelty. 
For at times they are very 
cruel. Of course, he had many 
enemies, but it was a leetle 
dangerous to be an enemy of 
Yi Yong Ik, or even to be 
thought to be. He had a very 
sure and quick way with his 
enemies. So! Splendid! ”’ 

And Captain Ivan Koravitch 
made a significant gesture by 
drawing his hand across his 
throat and drawing in his 
breath sharply. 

‘** At the time of which I am 
speaking there was, of course, 
much rumour about a possible 
war with Japan. Also there 
was conjecture as to what the 
Coreans would do in the event 
of a war. They are not a 
military people; but even 
people who are not military 
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can do a great deal to help 
or to hinder a war—as witness 
the politicians, yes? I have 
known the civilian inhabitants 
of a leetle village spoil a battle. 
Civilians are often a very great 
nuisance to a soldier. So it 
was with the white - clothed 
people of Corea, with their 
funnee broad - brimmed black 
hats with no roof at the top 
of them. They were not sol- 
diers—no! But they might 
put what you call a ‘stick 
into the wheel’ of the chariot 
of war all the same. Splen- 
did ! 

“Very naturally, you will 
say, because the Coreans did 
not like the Japanese they 
would probably assist Russia 
if it came to a war, yes? But 
it is not easy to assist a friend 
when your enemy—who is also 
an enemy of your friend—has 
his knife at your throat. And 
Yi Yong Ik could not cut off 
the heads of the Japanese as 
easily as he could cut off the 
heads of his own countrymen. 
So, although it was said that 
in the inner places of his heart 
Yi Yong Ik was in sympathy 
with Russia, he could not talk 
about it. 

“I have told you this in 
order to make plain to you 
what was the situation when 
one day, to my great astonish- 
ment, I received an order to 
report myself to the Governor 
of Port Arthur. 

“I was but a junior officer, 
and I at once said inside my- 
self, ‘Ivan, what have you 
done because the Governor 
wants to see you?’ Ah, no, 
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my friends, it was not, as you 
call it with a laugh, a ‘ guilty 
conscience.’ My conscience has 
always been a very good friend 
to me, and does not annoy me. 
Splendid! I was only asking 
myself, ‘What have you done 
to distinguish yourself?’ And 
I could think of nothing except 
that I could play very well at 
cards and make myself agree- 
able, also that the ladies did 
not dislike me—not at all ! 

“The Governor looked at 
me very keenly when I entered 
the room and saluted him. He 
was a fine big man with a 
beard, and eyes that looked 
straight into one’s brain. 

““* Good-morning,’ he said. 
‘I understand you speak Eng- 
lish, Do you know any Chinese 
or Japanese ? ’ 

“Only a few words, Ex- 
cellency.’ 

““Tt is good for a soldier 
to occupy his spare time in 
learning something of the lan- 
guage of the country in which 
he is stationed,’ he retorted, 
snapping out his words. ‘ We 
will speak in English, please, 
then I can judge for myself.’ 

“He made me tell him a 
leetle about myself, but he 
gave me no sign as to why he 
had sent for me, until he said 
suddenly— 

“*T am going to send you 
on a mission in which there 
may be danger. Do you 
object ? ’ 

“*On the contrary, Excel- 
lency, my sword is, of course, 
at the service of the Little 
Father. Splendid !’ 

“<*The Little Father, how- 
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ever, does not wish you to take 
your sword,’ he replied with a 
grim smile. ‘Also, you will 
put off your uniform with it 
and wear the clothes of a 
civilian. You will then pro- 
ceed to Seoul. Your accent 
would not deceive an English- 
man. You are not, however, 
likely to meet any English, 
and, if you do, you are to 
avoid them. At the same time 
you will pretend to the natives 
that you are English.’ 

“IT wondered very much 
what was to happen. He was 
still looking at me very hard, 
but a smile was on his face. 

““*T will be quite plain with 
you,’ he went on. ‘ Your mis- 
sion is to Yi Yong Ik, the 
chief minister of Corea. He 
has been advised that we are 
sending a messenger—who is 
discreet,’ and again he smiled. 
‘He will send back by you a 
written message — of import- 
ance. You will understand 
that the affair is of the utmost 
secrecy ? ” 

“* Of course, Excellency,’ I 
replied. ‘I am honoured with 
the trust you place in me.’ 

“*This is the route of your 
journey, and you will start in 
two days’ time.’ 

“Yes, Excellency, I will 
be ready. Pardon, but is it 
permitted to take a servant 
with me? I have a corporal 
who speaks a leetle Chinese, 
and——’ 

“He stopped me with a wave 
of his hand. 

«hat is already arranged,’ 
he said. ‘I have chosen a man 
who shall accompany you—as 


‘replied the Governor. 
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your servant. He knows the 
route. You will find him, per- 
haps, a leetle rough and not 
very learned. But he is trust- 
worthy.’ 

“Does he speak Chinese, 
Excellency ? ’ 

“*A few words, I think,’ 
‘ Never- 
theless, as he can neither read 
nor write, you must tell him, 
from your instructions, what 
he is to do. Go now, and to- 
night, at nine o’clock, this man, 
Sergius Petrovitch, will call on 
you at your quarters, and you 
can make arrangements with 
him. He will tell you what 
are the best things to purchase 
for your journey. Here is 
money for them. And I shall 
await your safe return.’ 

“T must tell you that when 
Sergius Petrovitch called on 
me that night I was a leetle 
disappointed. He was not at 
all the man I should have 
chosen for a journey. He was 
just over the middle height, 
a leetle inclined to be fat. His 
face was not of the cleanest, 
and he wore very bad civilian 
clothes. He looked still worse, 
because he had a beard of two 
or three weeks’ growing, all like 
bristles. He spoke in the dia- 
lect of a peasant of Little 
Russia, and his breath smelt 
of spirits. ‘Also, he seemed to 
be very stupid. 

“‘ Nevertheless, he appeared 
to know the things I should 
need, and marked them off on 
his dirty fingers. Also, he 
knew the route, as the Governor 
had said, At the end of the 
interview I asked him a ques- 
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tion. Of course, I did not 
suppose for a leetle instant 
that he knew of the reason 
of the journey, and, of course, 
I was not going to tell him. 

“*You know why we are 
going to Seoul ? ’ 

“<The Governor’s secretary 
told me. You are going to buy 
some horses at Seoul. They 
have some very good leetle 
horses, the Coreans. I suppose 
we shall not bring them back 
with us? They will be sent ? ’ 

“* Yes,’ I said, ‘of course 
they will be sent. Go now, if 
you please.’ 

“When I went to bed that 
night I could not for a long 
time sleep. It pleased me much 
that the Governor had selected 
me—me, Ivan Koravitch, for 
this service—me, only a young 
officer and of leetle experience. 
I supposed that my Colonel 
had been speaking in my fav- 
our. I began to have a reverie 
of big events in my life before 
me, and I said inside myself, 
‘Ivan, you are a lucky man. 
If you shall accomplish safely 
thiy journey and the return 
from it, perhaps there will be 
other things of greatness to 
perform. Splendid !’ 

“But all the time I wished 
the Governor would have let 
me take my own corporal in- 
stead of this dirty Sergius 
Petrovitch. I did not much 
like him. Also, it seemed a 
leetle strange that one who was 
to travel as an Englishman 
should have a Russian moujik 
for his servant. But I was 
glad I had learned to speak 
English so well. It was bring- 
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did ! 

“IT made myself much busi- 
ness in preparing for my jour- 
ney. To look like a tourist 
of the English I put on a suit 
of a check pattern, a red tie, 
boots without very much shape, 
and yellow spat gaiters. Also, 
I untwisted my moustache at 
the ends of it, and allowed it 
to fall over my mouth a leetle. 
And I purchased a weapon— 
a Japanese sword-stick of bam- 
boo. I had thought that the 
easier route would have been 
to travel by sea to Chefoo, and 
from thence to Chemulpo ; but 
my orders were to journey by 
land, and Sergius Petrovitch 
secured two ponies. Splendid! 

“I did not very much enjoy 
the journey. The weather was 
cold, and there was much rain 
and snow. Also, the inns at 
which we stayed were very 
nasty, yes! One cannot sleep 
well when all the time one is 
accompanied by cockroaches 
and fleas. And the ‘kang’ 
was hardly to be endured. 
What is the kang? It is the 
heating apparatus of the 
Coreans. Beneath the earth 
floor of the house is a sort of 
oven, made so hot that at 
times one cannot put one’s 
feet to the ground. The 
Coreans did not worry us very 
much, although they looked 
upon me as a ‘ Ku-ge-an’ or 
‘sight-see’ when we passed 
through their villages. They 
are a funnee people! At a 
village called Siu - long - Suan, 
where we stopped to sleep in 
a very dirty inn, there was 4 
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big noise in the middle of the 
night. The magistrate’s men 
had pursued a criminal who 
took refuge in the inn. His 
crime was that he had buried 
his father in the wrong place. 
After he had been punished 
he would be made to dig him 
up again. Splendid! 

“ All the time I was liking 
Sergius Petrovitch less and less. 
He was very stupid, and did 
not seem to understand much 
that I said to him. Also, on 
every occasion, he filled him- 
self with drink. Mostly, when 
we stayed at an inn, he was 
very drunk. Of course, I tried 
to stop him, but it was of leetle 
use. For one thing I was 
grateful to him. At Ping Yang 
he knew of a very good. inn, 
where we stopped for the night. 
It was not a native inn, but 
Japanese. Very nice and clean. 
Splendid! I made myself a 
bath and had a good meal. 
And there was no ‘kang.’ 
Instead, I was kept warm by 
the thick padded quilts they 
provided me to sleep in. The 
proprietor, a Japanese with a 
Smile on his face, spoke Eng- 
lish a leetle, and I had a long 
talk with him. He asked me 
some questions about England, 
and I made up some very good 
answers to him. It was here 
that Sergius Petrovitch made 
more than ever a beast of him- 
self. He became very drunk, 
and sang songs in Russian, till 
Thad to kick him and stop him. 

“In the morning, after a 
good breakfast, the Japanese 
proprietor came to the door 
to see us start. 
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** * Good-bye, honourable sir,’ 
he said in English, with a low 
bow. ‘You have done me 
much honour in giving me 
your presence.’ They are very 
polite, the Japanese. 

***T shall be returning in 
some days,’ I replied; ‘then 
again will I stay here.’ 

‘**He bowed once more, and 
we rode on the way to Seoul. 
In two or three days we entered 
one of the great gates of the 
city into the narrow streets, 
and I noticed the coolies in 
their white dresses and the 
Yangbangs with their silken 
clothes. We proceeded to an 
inn, and I sent a specially 
prepared visiting-card to the 
house of Yi Yong Ik to tell 
him I had arrived. 

“The next day there was 
brought to me an invitation 
to dine with him. As is the 
case in official dinners in Corea, 
the hour appointed was mid- 
night. I had brought a suit 
of evening clothes with me, 
and I put on a fur coat—for 
snow was on the ground, and 
the river Han was frozen over, 
—and went to the palace of 
Yi Yong Ik. Sergius Petro- 
vitch I left at the hotel. Again 
he was drunk ! 

“The great outside gates 
were swung open to admit me, 
and the guard let me pass. 
Then I heard them clang to 
and the bolts pushed into their 
sockets. A leetle farther on 
was another gateway, and the 
same thing happened. I felt 
like a prisoner. Then I was 
taken inside a house, and Yi 
Yong Ik himself came to meet 
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me, with an interpreter —a 
Chinese. The great minister 
was not a very imposing-look- 
ing man. His face was dark, 
like most of the Coreans. His 
eyes were large, and he looked 
at me without a blink in them. 
But all the time his expression 
was like that of the Sphinx. 
And I did not feel very com- 
fortable. 

“In the dining-hall were 
three of his friends—statesmen, 
perhaps. I do not know. He 
introduced me to them, but I 
could not understand what he 
said. The Yangbangs when at 
court speak mandarin Chinese. 
Only, I noticed that he knew 
my name. And, of course, here 
I was not supposed to be an 
English tourist. 

“We sat down to dinner. 
In the middle of the table was 
a bowl of soup, and each one 
of us was given a leetle bowl 
and a spoon into his hands. 
Yi Yong Ik led the way by 
dipping his spoon into the bowl 
on the table, and holding his 
leetle bowl under his chin to 
catch any drops. Then we all 
dipped our spoons into the 
bowl. Floating in it were great 
lumps of fat, and, to do me 
an honour, they picked out the 
biggest and gave them to me. 
Almost the contents of my 
stomach flowed upwards to my 
mouth, yes? Ugh! After the 
soup were many courses of 
fish, and then followed five 
different sorts of ‘ kimchee,’ a 
horrible dish made out of vege- 
tables, which.’ have;'{ become 
rotten. The‘ mterpreter told 
me I was to say which of them 
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I liked best, I nearly said to 
him that my unhappy stomach 
did not like any of them, 
and wished to show this very 
forcibly, only I controlled my 
stomach by my will. The 
sweet things which came after- 
wards were good, but the wine ! 
Ah, yes! Again I had to put 
my stomach under control. 
Also my face! And all the 
time the room was so hot with 
the fire of the kang that I 
could scarcely breathe into my 
lungs. Not at all splendid ! 

“When the meal was over, 
Yi Yong Ik beckoned to me to 
follow him into a room by 
himself, only the interpreter 
came as well. Also, there was 
a secretary, who sat at a leetle 
table on which were sheets of 
thin rice-paper, Indian ink, 
and brushes. 

“When we were seated, Yi 
Yong Ik spoke at length to the 
interpreter, who then said to 
me in his pigeon English— 

** Yi Yong Ik makee letter 
plentee quick. You takee one 
piecee letter. All a same cally 
him back chop chop and give 
piecee Glovernor. You velly 
much keep piecee letter safe. 
You savee plentee blobbery 
dam Japanese. Can do? All 
lightee ! ’ 

**You say to him,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ that I quite understand, 
and that I will deliver the letter 
safely.’ 

“The interpreter spoke to 
Yi Yong Ik, who all the time 
kept his eyes staring at me. 
Nor was there a sign on bis 
very calm face of what he was 
thinking. Then he turned to 
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his secretary and dictated to 
him. The secretary wrote, with 
his brush, some more characters 
in Chinese on a piece of paper 
which was already half-filled 
with them. Then Yi Yong Ik 
took a brush, dipped it into 
some red ink, and wrote what 
I suppose was his signature. 
Afterwards he folded up the 
paper, and gave it to me with 
abow. For the first time there 
was a leetle smile at the corner 
of his mouth, and he said two 
words himself, in Russian, which 
meant, ‘ Take care.’ 

“T took a leetle case from 
my pocket, put the letter into 
it, put it back into my pocket, 
and tapped myself where it 
was to show him I should be 
careful. Then he rose from 
his seat. The interview was 
at an end. 


“T could breathe once more 
when I was out in the air. 
Also the cold made me feel 
very sick, and for a leetle while 
I was unpleasantly engaged. 
But I soon recovered to walk 
back to my hotel. It was then 
that I noticed I was followed, 
and it made me think of being 
@ leetle careful. 

_ “As I walked along a good 
idea to conceal Yi Yong Ik’s 
letter came into my brain. 
The paper on which it was 
written was thin rice-paper. 
As soon as I was in my room 
I took it out of my pocket- 
book and wrapped it tightly 
tound the blade of the sword 
that was in my stick, close to 
the handle. It made the blade 
80 into the stick a leetle tightly, 
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but I felt it was more safe than 
carrying the letter in my clothes. 

“JT could not find Sergius 
Petrovitch that night, but when 
the sun had risen he came in 
to tell me that breakfast was 
waiting, and that the ponies 
were ready to depart. I had 
told him the previous evening 
that I had completed the pur- 
chase of the horses. 

‘**Where were you last 
night ? ’ I asked him. 

‘* He only shook his head and 
looked stupid. 

*** Drunk, I think ?’ I went 
on. 

“<«Mhere was vodka to be 
had in the town,’ he said, in a 
thick voice. 

“*Pig!’ I answered. ‘ You 
are not even now sober. Pack 
my things. We start in an 
hour.’ 

“All was ready for our 
departure when I had com- 
pleted my breakfast. Myself, I 
fastened my sword-stick to the 
pommel of my saddle, and we 
started on the journey back to 
Port Arthur. 

“Tt was on the next day 
that I had an adventure. I 
was tired of sitting in the 
saddle, and had descended from 
the pony to stretch my legs 
and to put a leetle warmth into 
my feet. The road had, now 
and then, some trees on the 
side of it. I was walking 


in front, Sergius Petrovitch 
followed a leetle behind, riding 
his pony and leading mine. 
Suddenly two men ran out 
from behind the trees. I had 
just time to observe that they 
were not men of Corea—their 
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more yellow faces and their 
small stature declared it,—when, 
before I could make a fist, one 
of them seized my left wrist 
with his hand, pulled me a 
leetle on one side, put his 
other arm under my chin and 
his foot behind my leg-calves, 
and, in a moment, I was on my 
back on the ground. I did not 
then know the game of jiu- 
jitsu, and I was very much 
surprised. 

“TI felt the second of the 
two men on the top of me, and 
then I kicked upwards and hit 
with my hands. I rejoiced 
because I put my foot into the 
stomach of one of them. I 
shouted for Sergius Petrovitch, 
but the fool, instead of dis- 
mounting, came riding on his 
pony, still pulling mine. Before 
he could reach me to assist, the 
two Japanese had sprung to 
their feet, and were running 
very hard. I got up, a leetle 
shaken. The first thing I did 
was to feel in my breast-pocket. 
They had taken my pocket- 
book. 

“Of course I swore — in 
Russian, and Sergius Petro- 
vitch asked me if I was hurt. 

“*No, you fool,’ I replied. 
‘I am not hurt. But the 
thieves have robbed me of my 
pocket-book.’ 

“*Let us ride after them,’ 
he cried. ‘Mount upon your 
pony quickly !’ 

*““* Ah, no,’ I said. ‘ Behold ! 
It is impossible to catch them.’ 

“For a rocky hill rose near 
the road, and we could see 
the two men climbing already. 
No pony could have followed 
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them. Besides, I was not very 
anxious to encounter them. 
My letter was safe, and that 
was all I cared for.’ 

“*Tt is nothing,’ I said. 
‘There were only things of no 
value in my pocket-book—and 
a few notes of money. I 
carried most of my money in 
my trousers pockets. But 
another time,’ I went on, ‘ keep 
more close. You are a big fool, 
Sergius Petrovitch.’ 

“He only grinned in his 
stupid way, and we went on. 
That night we slept in a very 
nasty Corean inn. I had my 
swordstick close to my side all 
night, and felt secure never- 
theless. Splendid ! 

“The next day there was 
another adventure. Again I 
was walking, but this time I 
had my sword-stick in my 
hand, and Sergius Petrovitch 
was close behind me. Again 
I was attacked—by three men 
who had been hiding in a paddy- 
field. But now I was prepared. 
I jumped backwards, and drew 
my sword from my stick—it 
came out a little stiffly. For 
the moment I had forgotten 
the letter wrapped round it. 
But it made no difference, a8 
I had tied it to the blade with 
cotton. Also, for once, Sergius 
Petrovitch was of use. I think 
when he saw me draw the 
sword his courage came. He 
jumped from his pony with a 
stick in his hand. 

“The men came forward. 
One of them had drawn a knife, 
but I did not wait for the 
attack. I was a leetle skilful 
with a sword, yes? Splendid. 
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Two or three quick thrusts, 
and I had run the one with the 
knife through his arm, so that 
he dropped his weapon, and 
another through the shoulder. 
Then Sergius Petrovitch swung 
his stick—tthe very clumsy fool, 
he almost knocked my sword 
out of my hand as he did so, 
but he hit the third a very good 
knock on the head, and they 
all ran away. Splendid ! 

“J put my sword back in 
the stick, pressing it in with 
a leetle difficulty, while Sergius 
Petrovitch looked at me and 
said, ‘Ah, we made them run. 
Good. We made them run !’ 

“* Get on your pony,’ I said, 
‘and do not speak like a fool. 
You are of more use this time, 
but you are a clumsy pig all 
the same. You drink too much, 
and your brains are addled.’ 

“I began to see that my 
journey was not a very safe 
one. I did not know, of course, 
whether I had been attacked 
by ordinary robbers or not, but 
I felt I must be more than ever 
careful if I wished to carry 
out the Governor’s orders. 

“TI was not sorry to arrive 
once more at the comfortable 
inn at Ping Yang. The land- 
lord made me good greetings, 
and prepared for me a meal of 
his best. Also, Sergius Petro- 
vitch began to drink again very 
hard. When I went to my 
Toom after dinner he was un- 
packing my valise, and was so 
drunk he could scarcely undo 
the Straps. Again I called him 
a dirty pig, and he only grinned. 

‘I wrapped myself up in 
the warm padded quilt, and 
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prepared to sleep. My sword- 
stick also I wrapped up with 
myself. Splendid! There was 
a hook on the wall on which I 
hung my clothes. 

‘* T suppose I must have slept 
some little time when I woke 
up with the feeling that some 
one was in the room. It was 
very dark. I lay quite still 
for a few moments. Surely it 
was a leetle sound that I heard ! 
I carried a candle and matches 
with me, and had placed them 
beside me. Very carefully, so 
as not to make a noise, I took 
a match from the box. Then 
I struck it. There was no one 
in the room. I lighted the 
candle, got up, softly opened 
the door, and went to the room 
of Sergius Petrovitch. He was 
lying wrapped in a quilt on 
the floor, a bottle by his side, 
and big snores coming through 
his nose. The drunken pig! 

“T went back to my room, 
and again I fell asleep. And 
again I woke up with the same 
feeling. Also distinctly I heard 
a noise on the other side of 
the room. And this time, when 
I struck my match, I saw the 
figure of a man slipping through 
the door. I rushed across the 
room, my sword-stick in my 
hand, but I had not lighted 
the candle, and it was very 
dark. Still, I managed to find 
the door, and I called out very 
loud. In a minute or two the 
proprietor came, wearing a 
kimono, and a candle in his 
hand. 

“* What is it, honourable 
sir?’ he asked. 

“TIT told him I had seen 
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some one in my room. He was 
very much disturbed. At once 
he summoned the household 
and made many apologies. 
Perhaps, he said, I had been 
dreaming. But I had not been 
dreaming. He sent a servant 
to inform the police, and did 
all that he could. But we did 
not discover who it was. I 
returned to my room, and I 
did not sleep any more that 
night. I pulled the sword a 
leetle out of my stick when I 
was alone once more. The 
paper was safely _ there. 
Splendid ! 

“You observe —and Cap- 
tain Ivan Koravitch put his 
head on one side and laid his 
forefinger on the side of his 
nose—I had been very clever, 
yes? It was well that the 
Governor had chosen me to 
carry the message from Yi 
Yong Ik. Yes? 

“In the morning the polite 
little Japanese proprietor of 
the inn made to me further 
regrets for having been dis- 
turbed in the night. He hoped 
that I had not been robbed ? 

**No,’ I said. ‘ Whoever 
it was has taken nothing.’ 

*“**T rejoice, honourable sir,’ 
hereplied. ‘It would have been 
much grief to me if you had 
lost anything.’ 

“And he bade me good-bye 
with many bows. In answer 
to my questions, Sergius Petro- 
vitch said he had heard nothing 
in the night. He had slept 
very soundly. 

“*You were drunk very 
much,’ I replied. ‘ Pig!’ 

“ After this I met with no 
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further adventures, and soon 
we had returned safely to Port 
Arthur. I sent Sergius Petro- 
vitch to my quarters, to take 
my things there, while I went 
up at once to report myself to 
the Governor. He was seated 
at a table on which lay many 
papers. As I entered he looked 
up sharply. I brought my 
heels together and saluted. 

“«* Excellency,’ I said, ‘I 
have returned from Seoul.’ 

“IT suppose, in my checked 
suit of an English tourist I 
must have looked a leetle funny. 
For he regarded me with a 
smile on his face. 

** * You have arrived safely ?’ 

** * Ag you see, Excellency.’ 

“You met with no adven- 
tures ? ’ 

*““*Pwice I was attacked on 
the road, Excellency. One time 
I was robbed of my pocket- 
book.’ 

“*The roads are a leetle 
dangerous,’ he replied. ‘ Had 
you Yi Yong Ik’s letter in that 
pocket-book, Ivan Koravitch ?’ 

“‘T laughed aleetle. ‘Pardon, 
Excellency,’ I replied, ‘but I 
am not altogether a fool. Yes?’ 

‘‘He frowned. Perhaps it 
was not wise to boast myself 
to so big a man. 

“* Anything else?’ he asked 
sharply. 

“*“A man came into my 
room in an inn, one night,’ I 
said, ‘but I was a leetle too 
clever for him, Excellency.’ 

“ Again it was not good to 
boast. For again his face grew 
dark. 

“* You have the letter?’ he 


asked. 
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“* Of course, Excellency. All 
the time I held my eyes open 


and was careful. I have the 
letter.’ 
“ And I drew the sword from 


my stick and laid it on the 
table before him, My friends, 
I was young then and could 
pardon myself for being a leetle 
bit proud of the clever way in 
which I had brought that letter 
from Seoul. Yes? Splendid ! 

“T twisted one side of my 
English-looking moustache into 
a point, as I stood before the 
Governor. But he did not say 
a word of praise. Instead, his 
face put on a big frown as he 
cut the cotton and unrolled the 
thin rice-paper from the sword. 
He laid the letter on the table 
to smooth it out. I could not 
see it, as there were other 
papers in front of it. Then his 
face changed and he laughed. 
I had made him very happy— 
I—Ivan Koravitch! I had 
carried out his orders. Splendid ! 

“*Tvan Koravitch,’ he said, 
‘you have done very well. I 
am pleased with you. Yes! 
And Sergius Petrovitch? Have 
you brought him back with you 
in safety ? ’ 

“* Yes, Excellency,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ and I shall not be sorry 
hever to see him again. He 
was of leetle use to me. He 
8 a dirty pig. Also a ver 
drunken pig.’ : 
_ “The Governor leaned back 
mm his chair and laughed till 
his great beard shook. Then 
“ got up and stepped towards 

@. 

_“*Never mind, Ivan Kora- 
vitch,’ he said, laying his hand 
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on my shoulder. ‘He knew 
the route, eh? And you have 


accomplished your mission. So 
all is well. I do not forget 
those who do me service. Also, 
I think you will make a good 
soldier. Go now, restore your- 
self to your uniform. I will 
not deprive you of it again. 
Also, I will tell your Colonel 
that you have done well, and 
I will see that you are re- 
warded. Go now.’ 

“T was a leetle overcome 
with gladness. It was a great 
thing for the Governor to speak 
such words to a young officer. 
As he laid his hand on my 
shoulder I had moved forward 
a leetle. Just as he finished 
speaking my gaze fell on the 
table—the letter was now in 
my view. 

‘* Perhaps there was a sur- 
prised look on my face. The 
Governor turned. His hand 
swept the papers on the table 
over the letter. And, in a 
sterner voice, he repeated— 

** * Go now, Ivan Koravitch ! ’ 

‘*T saluted and left the room. 
But it was very funnee. I could 
have easily said that the letter 
lying on his desk, the letter I 
had brought with so much care 
from Seoul, was a blank sheet 
of rice-paper ! 


Captain Ivan Koravitch fin- 
ished his whisky - and - soda, 
lighted another cigarette, 


leaned back in his chair, and 
looked round on his friends 
with an amused smile. 
“What is the end of the 
story? The end did not come 
until years afterwards. 


I will 
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tell you. Oh, it will doubtless 
make you great amusements. 
Yes? Splendid ! 

“Soon I forgot all about my 
journey to Seoul. There were 
many other things to occupy 
my mind. The war with Japan 
broke out, and I fought in 
many battles, yes, and was 
several times wounded. After 
that—but it does not matter 
now. I must adhere to my 
story. 

*““T have told you that before 
the great war I had some work 
to do in our Secret Service. 
It was in 1912 that I had an 
interview about my work with 
a very high official whose name, 
perhaps, even now it would not 
be discreet to mention. For 
he still lives, and the enemies 
of Russia—those devils who 
have turned my country top- 
side undermost—would even 
now wish to discover his where- 
abouts. 

“He was not a very big 
man, but was dressed in his 
uniform with great care. He 
had a grey moustache and a 
leetle imperial beneath his lips 
—also grey. His speech was 
very sharp, the speech of a 
man who knew his mind al- 
ways. Ah, I knew he was very 
clever ! 

“* We were seated in his room, 
and he had been giving me my 
instructions. He finished, left 
off speaking for a minute, 
looked at me, and said— 

*** Is all now clear to you ? ’ 

“< * Perfectly,’ I replied. 

“<«That is well, then. You 
have your orders. You may 
go, and he turned in his 
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chair towards me, ‘you dirty 
pig!’ 7 

“* My friends, can you imagine 
it? I laid my hand on the hilt 
of my sword and sprang to my 
feet. It was an insult that had 
never before been made to my 
face. 

“« « Excellency ! ’ I shouted. 

“But he leaned back in his 
chair, waved his hand at me, 
and roared with laughter. It 
was still a greater insult. 

“* * Excellency —I——’ 

“*Tvan Koravitch,’ he in- 
terrupted, and he laughed so 
much he could scarcely speak, 
‘for years I have waited for 
my revenge. Over and over 
again you have called me a 
dirty pig. And now I can 
speak back, yes ? ’ 

“TI thought he had gone off 
a leetle with his head. 

“*T called you a pig, Ex- 
cellency ? But when ?’ 

““*Many years ago, Ivan 
Koravitch. In Corea. Do you 
not remember our journey to 
Seoul, and Sergius Petrovitch 
—the drunken Sergius Petro- 
vitch ?’ And he let his arm 
hang down by his side and 
looked stupid in the face. 

““* VYou—Sergius Petrovitch ?’ 

“He nodded. ‘I can tell you 
now,’ he said, ‘ though perhaps 
it will make you a leetle angry 
when you know. It is a secret 
no longer. Also, you were 
young then, and with your 
experience of to-day, you will, 
I think, laugh very much at 
yourself. Did you suppose the 
Governor chose me to accom- 
pany you because I was 4 
drunken pig? Ah, no! I was 
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even then in the Secret Service. 
I was the real messenger to Yi 
Yong Ik, my friend. You were 
only a make-believe. Do not 
be angry. It was necessary 
to deceive the Japanese. Did 
you think you were really like 
an Englishman, Ivan Kora- 
vith? Oh! Of course, the 
Japanese knew you were a 
Russian all the time, more 
especially the proprietor of the 
inn at Ping Yang, yes? Also, 
Yi Yong Ik knew that I was 
to carry the real message; no 
one would suspect a drunken 
pig, eh, my friend? And that 
the message he was to give 
you was to fall into the hands 
of the Japanese. The Governor 
chose you because you were 
young, and report said that 
you were careless—your par- 
don—do not get angry. Really, 
it was a very good jest. Yes ? 
Also Yi Yong Ik knew that the 
interpreter who was present at 
your interview was a traitor 
to him, and would tell the 
Japanese spies—for money they 
gave him—that you were carry- 
ing a letter to the Governor 
of Port Arthur. After you had 
returned to the inn at Seoul 
that night, I had an interview 
with that very crafty states- 
man, and received from him 
the real letter to give to the 
Governor. The one he gave 
you said that on no account 
would he support Russia, and 
that was what we wished the 
Japanese to think. 

“* Of course, we counted on 
your being robbed. Yi Yong 
Ik told me you had put his 
letter in your pocket-book, and 
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when those two Japanese played 
jiu-jitsu on you I thought all 
was well—that they had ob- 
tained the letter. Then, from 
your manner, I guessed you 
were a leetle more clever than 
I had thought. That night 
you thought I had gone drunk 
to bed, but I was very sober. 
And I searched your clothes to 
find where you carried the 
letter. It was only the next 
day that I knew—when you 
took your sword from your 
stick I saw the paper round 
it. That is why I tried to 
strike the stick out of your 
hand. But again you were too 
clever. That night I pretended 
to be drunk, and I managed 
to let out to the Japanese hotel 
proprietor—he was a spy of 
high station—that you had 
something valuable in your 
coat-pocket. Just before, while 
you were at dinner—it was 
your one mistake, you had left 
your stick in the next room, 

I took the paper from the 
sword, putting a blank one in 
its place, and, when you were 
asleep, I put the paper in your 
coat-pocket. You very nearly 
caught me! But was I not a 
drunken pig when you came 
into my room? And I snored, 
yes ? 

*“** Of course, it was the pro- 
prietor himself who came into 
your room, and took Yi Yong 
Ik’s letter from your pocket. 
I suppose he was very much 
pleased. The Governor told 
me he was a leetle frightened 
when you said you had brought 
the letter safely, but when he 
saw it was only a blank one, 
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he knew his plan had suc- 
ceeded. Why did we not tell 
you, my.friend? Ah, no! It 
was best for you really to think 
you were playing the part of 
the messenger. You would not 
then merely act the part. It 
was more likely to deceive the 
Japanese. 

** One word. You are more 
clever now, I suppose—you 
would not carry a despatch in 
a weapon that you might have 
to use, no?’ 

“*No,’ I replied. And I 
laughed very much at what he 
had told me. One cannot 
always afford to laugh at one- 
self during the time that is 
present. But one can often 
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laugh at oneself as one sees 
oneself in the past. For it 
makes one great amusements. 
Splendid ! 

“The end of Yi Yong Ik? 
The Japanese found him out— 
that he was intriguing with 
Russia. And when they entered 
Seoul in 1904 they took him 
away from his country. I do 
not know what became of him. 
But because he had deceived 
me and laughed behind my 
back, and because he had given 
me a very nasty dinner which 
was an upset to my stomach, 
I was glad to know that 
he was not very comfortable 
when the Japanese at length 
captured him. Splendid!” 


(To be continued.) 
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HAPHAZARD HUNTS—ANTELOPE AND OTHERS. 


BY AL KHANZIR. 


I AM aware that, in England, 
we “hunt” only with Mr 
Surtees or Mr Masefield—in 
orthodox pink and in an ortho- 
dox manner. But bere in 
India we are much less exclu- 
sive. Here one vernacular term 
comprehensively embraces the 
pursuit of all created things— 
by fair means or by foul; if 
your quarry be the very fishes 
of the waters under the earth, 
you still hunt. Lest there 
should be any misconception, 
therefore, let me hasten to 
state that, in this paper, the 
verb is to be construed in its 
wider, its more catholic, sense. 

As doubtless you will have 
gleaned from the title, it is 
our main purpose to hunt the 
antelopes, with whom I include 
their next-of-kin, the gazelles. 
Of course, the antelopes and 
gazelles of India and the ad- 
jacent countries cannot com- 
pare with those of Africa, 
either in variety or develop- 
ment of horn. Nevertheless, 
we can count, within the limits 
80 set us, some eight distinct 
varieties, not to mention these 
intriguing nondescripts, the 
“ goat-antelopes,” of whom we 
have at least two varieties 
More. And the country which 
these ten tribes inhabit ranges 
from the upland valleys of 
the Tibetan Chang—where no 
man dwells—to the deserts of 
Arabia and the tropical forests 
VOL. CCOXVII.—NO. MCCCXIII. 


of the Deccan. Country to 
suit all tastes. Let us begin, 
then, with the tribes that dwell 
nearest to our doors—to wit, 
the Indian antelope or black- 
buck, and the chinkara or 
Indian gazelle. 

In the plains of India wher- 
ever the country is suitable— 
from Madras to the mountains 
of the north-west, from Bengal 
to the Persian frontier—you 
will meet the Indian antelope 
or his lesser cousin the gazelle. 
As often as not, indeed, you 
will meet the two together. 
But not always. For the ante- 
lope likes his country flat. 
Over the plough- and grass- 
land by Jumna and Ganges, 
between the desert and the 
sown in Bikanir, on the vast 
black cotton-flats of Central 
India, he wanders in herds; 
while the gazelle, on the other 
hand—a less gregarious beast, 
—prefers his country a trifle 
accidented, likes rocky ridges 
where the dak- and thorn- 
scrub grow, and whence, as 
the shadows lengthen, he de- 
scends on dainty tripping raids 
to the little strips of cultiva- 
tion which there mark the 
scanty pockets of arable soil. 
So, eschewing alike mountain 
and forest, they divide the 
plains of India between them 
in perfect concord. Every 
globe-trotter who lands in Bom- 
bay—do he but use his eyes— 
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must see them flash by his 
carriage window a score of 
times before ever he sights the 
Taj Mahal or Humayan’s Tomb. 
I feel, therefore, that some 
sort of apology is due for a 
description of such entirely 
everyday beasts. 

My apology is simple. We 
new-comers to India of ten, 
fifteen years ago had for one 
of our traditions the shoot- 
ing of big game. I use the 
past tense advisedly, for the 
post-war generation would seem 
perhaps to follow other gods. 
And most of us were “ entered ”’ 
to black-buck and chinkara— 
beasts neither large nor for- 
midable certainly; but then, 
mark you, one worked without 
a stalker, so one learnt a lot. 
And not solely stalker’s lore ; 
though, as to that, one learnt 
the virtue of patience in adver- 
sity ; to know one’s rifle and 
to judge distances; to size 
heads through one’s glasses, 
and to avoid the watchful doe. 
All very useful knowledge. But 
from a wider viewpoint there 
was much more in it than that. 
One learnt to find one’s way 
across new country by the 
map; to know the birds, the 
beasts, and the trees of the 
countryside and the crops in 
their rotation; one learnt the 
language as one would never 
have learnt it from mere text- 
books—without which know- 
ledge India is indeed a land of 
exile ; and above all one learnt 
to know something of the 
people, the tillers of the soil. 
So black-buck and chinkara 
are old and cherished friends, 
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of whom, to me at least, it is 
pleasant to talk and think. 
Black-buck and chinkara may 
be shot in a variety of ways. 
You may venture forth, de- 
vouring space, in a _ Rolls- 
Royce, and return laden with 
heads without once having set 
foot outside your car—unless 
indeed you have overtaxed the 
endurance even of a Rolls. 
This method demands consider- 
able nerve, a high degree of 
marksmanship, and an un- 
limited banking account; it 
is exclusively reserved for 
“princes and rich men.” A 
bullock-cart you will find safer, 
surer, and very much cheaper. 
Hire the bullock-cart of the 
agriculturist, and freight it with 
food, drink, and your own 
vile body; then let it lurch 
down on the unsuspecting herd. 
No nervous strain or vulgar 
exertion ; possess your soul in 
patience, and a sitting shot at 
point-blank range is assured. 
This method is greatly favoured 
by our Indian politicians while 
the Assembly is adjourned. 
Personally I give a miss to 
both these methods—to the 
former for obvious reasons ; 
to the latter, since I am such 
a wretched sailor that the 
oscillations of a bullock’- cart 
at once prove fatal. Let us 
rather go a-hunting together 
at the beginning of the rains, 
a season of the year when 
the globe-trotter has long since 
hied him back to London oF 
New York, the prince has 
sought his summer retreat m 
the Himalayas, and the bullock- 
cart is stuck fast to its axles 
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in the mud. The fierce dry 
heat of early summer is over. 
Then the country lay a parched 
and dusty waste, and all Nature 
slept. The black-buck then— 
gallantry forgotten—discarded 
his full-dress black to don the 
modest brown of his ladies. 
Followed the chota barsat, the 
preliminary “‘ little rains,”’ with 
their thunder and tearing yellow 
dust-storms. Nature stirred in 
her sleep; life was ceasing to 
be a grim struggle for bare 
existence. And the black-buck 
—straightway ashamed of his 
sad attire—bethought him anew 
of his black-and-white livery. 
Now the monsoon has burst in 
earnest; we dwellers in the 
plain rejoice. Let us abroad 
to shake up our livers. And 
that is precisely where the 
antelopes, each after his kind, 
come in so handy; they pro- 
vide us with an object. Other 
seasons Offer other attractions : 
duck and snipe, partridge, sand- 
grouse, and pig. But now, in 
the rains, small game is out 
of season, and the country is 
unrideable. Remain, therefore, 
the black-buck, the chinkara, 
and—last but greatest far in 
bulk—that huge cow-like ante- 
lope, the nilgai, who, though 
weighing a good forty stone, 
yet carries by way of horns 
hothing better than miserable 
prongs in no proportion to his 
bulk. Still even the least 
attractive of us has some re- 
deeming feature ; with the nil- 
gal it is his marrow-bones that 
justify his existence. 

A day such as I have in 
mind has a charm all its own, 
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though, indeed, the air is like 
to be warm and steamy as an 
orchid-house. There is the ride 
out by country tracks through 
the busy fields. Our way 
takes us parallel to the river 
through a broken country over- 
hanging its bed—a country of 
sandy ravines and great brakes 
of jungle-grass. Below us, the 
river sliding between its banks 
of tamarisk; on the landward 
side, India’s unfenced fields, 
stretching, with here a village 
and there a mango-grove, as 
far as eye can see. The banks 
of monsoon-cloud have been 
piling up since dawn; a few 
hours more and the skies will 
open once again, and the floods 
descend upon the earth. And 
in every field the ploughman 
has gone forth to plough and 
the sower to sow. 

Have you ever ridden out 
on the broad bosom of Hindu- 
stan on such a monsoon day ? 
Have you ever smelt the smell 
of the field which the Lord 
hath blessed, and felt the kiss 
of the rain-laden breeze so 
different from the fiery blast 
that scorched your cheek but 
a few short days ago? Have 
you ever watched all Nature 
wake before your eyes, and 
the earth, which was a parched 
desert yesterday, grow green 
to-day with sprouting grass 
and corn? Then—for deep in 
every heart there lurks the 
pagan still—then surely must 
you have felt as on such a day 
feel I: that the “‘ gods de- 
throned and deceased” are 
waking, too, from their age- 
long sleep, are creeping out 
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beneath the cloak of Indra’s 
cloud-masked heaven to visit 
their old haunts again. 

For was it not in this very 
land—the storied land of Braj 
—that the boy-god Krishna 
pastured his herds of speckled 
kine when the world was young ? 
That group of laughing women 
hurrying through the fields, 
who are they but his milkmaid 
sweethearts, speeding to an- 
other tryst with the God of 
Laughter and of Love, whose 
pranks are still told in every 
Hindu home ? 

And down there where Jum- 
na’s yellow flood swirls sea- 
ward, ever rising hour by hour 
to lick up more of the sur- 
rounding plain—down there 
something huge and black and 
snake-like sweeps by amid the 
surface-rack of drowned cattle 
and derelict thatches. Nothing 
but a drifting tree-trunk? No; 
say rather Kalya the Serpent 
—Jumna’s dread familiar,—still 
sore, belike, from the trouncing 
he received at the infant Krish- 
na’s hands. 

And when evening comes at 
last and we turn homeward, 
gradually day dies and twilight 
falls. It is that eerie hour 
when every tussock or sandy 
knoll by the roadside takes on 
queer shapes and forms. Over- 
head, from horizon to horizon 
in unbroken curve, stretches 
the pearl-grey dome ot the 
monsoon sky. And far away 
across the river the leader of 
a jackal-pack cries out like a 
soul in torment, proclaiming 
to a listening world that once 
he was king of Delhi: “ Main 
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Dili ka badshah ho-o-on!” s0 
might a fallen angel wail when 
cast from Paradise. “Ho! 
Ho-o! MHo-o-0!” the pack 
echoes the refrain with shrieks 
of fiendish mockery. 

But enough of fantasy. 
Though, believe me, it is all 
the fault of the weather; in 
the hard glare of materialistic 
sunlight none could be more 
admirably practical than I. 
But give me the vague damp 
stillness of a monsoon day 
and at once I become fanciful 
as the seventh son of a seventh 
son; then is the hour of 
elphin, ouph, and fay; of 
“the laurel, the palm, and the 
pean, the breasts of the nymph 
in the brake.”’ 

And our stalks, with all their 
varied incidents, what of them ? 
Of all created things that walk 
this earth, than the black- 
buck and chinkara none surely 
is more graceful or more fleet 
of foot. There are certain 
mental pictures which each of 
us carries with him to the 
grave : treasured pictures, vivid 
and outstanding, which time 
cannot blurr. Among such 
pictures I count the warrant- 
able buck in the pride of bis 
full-dress black - and - white ; 
mark him as he walks with 
leisurely grace, muzzle up and 
horns thrown back, his horn- 
tips lilting with his stride right 
back above his quarters. I 
count likewise the herd of 
startled does as they turn to 
flee, their coats pale yellow 
against the background of raiD- 
darkened soil, each in tum 
leaping high into the air, per 
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fectly balanced as the salmon 
who breaks the water. No day 
is wasted that has added such 
pictures to memory’s store. 

Of the three tribes whom we 
meet on such a day, black- 
buck and nilgai, both, have on 
occasion been ridden and 
speared ; but the black-buck 
very rarely. Once, and once 
only, have I known a black- 
buck — apparently sound in 
wind and limb—to be ridden 
down single-handed and fairly 
speared. The feat had a pecu- 
liar though melancholy interest 
for me in that I had just 
sold the horse on which the 
deed was done. Nilgai have 
been speared much more often ; 
for if you can burst a big heavy 
bull at the start, you may run 
into him before he gets really 
going. But once let him settle 
into his stride, and, mile after 
mile, he will lie just two 
lengths ahead of you—flanks 
heaving and foam-spattered, but 
never coming back a yard. 
The chinkara, last of the trinity, 
may have been speared, though 
I doubt it. His great speed 
apart, he favours the sort of 
ground that rarely gives a horse 
a chance. 

Yet once I knew a chinkara 
buck to be run down by men 
on foot—men who caught him 
With their hands. ‘True, he 
had been slightly wounded, 
else, of course, nothing born 
of woman could have lived 
with him. None the less, he 
was full of running, and he led 
them a pretty dance. I shall 


now tell how the deed was 
done, 
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But first, with your permis- 
sion, a brief parenthesis—to 
put you in-the picture, as it 
were. I had been hunting 
the Persian ibex or wild goat 
in the mountainous hinterland 
of the Mekran Coast—the coast, 
that is, which lies between 
Persia and India on the littoral 
of the Arabian Sea,—and, my 
goat -hunting finished, had 
trekked back to the coastal 
belt. Remained the problem 
of my return thence to civilisa- 
tion. There were two alter- 
natives. Briefly, they were 
these: I might board a pass- 
ing craft to find myself wafted 
—wind permitting—to Kara- 
chi; or I might march back 
along the coast. Not much 
in it, you think perhaps; 
therein you grievously err. 

But then I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you had forgotten 
Thaos, son of Mandradoros ? 
Arrian mentions Thaos. A 
troop-leader in Alexander’s 
Horse he was, and commander 
of the patrol sent out to 
reconnoitre the Mekran Coast, 
what time the great man— 
busy withdrawing from India 
—found himself properly bunk- 
ered in the hinterland. Thaos, 
his report shows, was taking 
no shares in any Mekran De- 
velopment Trust. Things there- 
abouts have not altered much 
in the last 2,200 odd years, for 
the coastal belt—the home of 
the Ichthyophagi—was then, 
as now, nothing better than 
primeval dasht—a dismal suc- 
cession of open mud - flats, 
patches of low tamarisk, pools 
of bitter water, and shallow 
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sandy valleys separated each 
from each by long knife-edges 
of villainous rock. At the 
stages, which are many and 
far apart, the contents of the 
water-holes are always brackish ; 
furthermore, they often stink 
by reason of the green-wood 
pegs used to stake caving walls. 
And by the end of spring—the 
season of which I write—the 
heat in that shadeless land is 
growing unbearable. For fur- 
ther details I refer you to 
Thaos, that you may cease to 
wonder that I—worst of sailors 
—preferred to follow the sea. 
But, as others have remark- 
ed before, between wish and 
achievement what a gulf is 
fixed ! There were rumours of 
ships expected in plenty : coast- 
ing craft trading in dates or 
wool or dried fish. But it 
was ships yesterday and ships 
to-morrow, never ships to-day ; 
till at last I was constrained to 
aid the workings of Providence. 
So, acting on the advice of 
my retainers, I found myself 
on a certain morning seated 
beneath a telegraph-post in 
the half light of early dawn. 
The post belonged to the Indo- 
European telegraph - line—an 
innovation since the days of 
Thaos. For the rest, all around 
was the self-same abomina- 
tion of desolation; the line 
of posts and the wires over- 
head were the only signs of 
man, till in due course the 
line-patrol appeared on his daily 
beat. A wild and woolly tribes- 
man he was, a Baluch of the 
most primitive. But at least 
he had a telephone, though, 
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indeed, pertaining to the lowest 
form of telephone life—a mere 
rudimentary tube, at the sole 
orifice of which one spoke and 
listened in turn. 

The Baluch ‘“ tapped in ” on 
the wire, and then he pro- 
ceeded to call up Pasni, the 
nearest office, and also, inci- 
dentally, the seaport whence 
I hoped to charter my ship. 
His method of calling-up was 
unusual—no bells or nonsense 
of that sort; just a succession 
of blood-curdling whoops. 
“Oh !—oh !—oh!_ Mahmood ; 
salaam al— ei—koom!” the 
welkin rang to his yells. But 
the miserable Mahmood—some 
hundred miles away—remained 
totally unmoved. 

He came at last, or perhaps 
the wish was father to the 
thought. Followed, fortissimo, 
a flood of incoherent Baluchi 
from the patrol, telling of me 
and my affairs, of ships and 
dates and ports of call. Mah- 
mood, if he heard at all, was 
frankly bored. 

Snatching his misbegotten 
tube from the patrol, J then 
got towork. ‘“Clicketty click!” 
I had reckoned without the 
telegraph traffic on the line: 
the bureaucrats of Simla were 
busy with affairs of State; 
Calcutta was quoting the latest 
figures for jute ; Mahmood heard 
not one word. Then and there 
I gave that telephone best. 
Not so the patrol; we left him 
still addressing the Four Winds. 
But the Four Winds paid no 
more heed than Mahmood ; 
and in the end I was obliged 
to march. 
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So much for the parenthesis. 
That same morning it was that, 
as we made our way back to 
camp through the broken coun- 
try by the coast, all at once 
we spotted the gazelle upon 
whom hangs this tale. Now 
wild goats’ flesh—to which we 
had been reduced for many 
weeks—was still an evil mem- 
ory. So you can picture my 
ghoulish glee when I saw 
that chinkara collapse to my 
shot. 

But as we advanced upon 
him the chinkara rose to his 
feet, tottered a few paces, and 
collapsed again. Thinking only 
of my dinner, “Catch him 
quick!”’’ cried I in anguish, 
which was a strategic error, 
for, of course, I should have 
fired again. Off went old Talag, 
my goat-hunter, and off went 
Moosa, his assistant. Up got 
the chinkara again — eluding 
them by inches. Away went 
all three, and for a time neither 
party gained. But the chinkara 
was gathering strength at every 
stride ; when last I saw them 
he led by the length of the 
straight. It was a stormy 
morning. The pursuers soon 
lost both chinkara and tracks 
in the blinding sand that drove 
before the gale. We returned 
to camp dejected, the sense of 
our loss pervading us all. 

The hours of that baking 
afternoon I spent asleep in 
my tent. When I emerged 
towards evening I found the 
wind fallen and the camp de- 
serted—deserted, that is, ex- 
cept for Mrs Talag, a stout, 
cheerful old party, Talag’s tra- 
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velling wife, of whom he had 
three more at home, so he 
proudly informed me, thus com- 
pleting the full tale sanctioned 
by the Prophet. That after- 
noon Mrs Talag (Mark I.) 
was in an uncommunicative 
mood. 

But, perhaps two hours after 
dark, there came a distant 
shout—a shout of triumph. 
And then the men appeared, 
bearing the lost gazelle. They 
had gone out—Talag, Moosa, 
and my camel-men—to draw 
for the gazelle. They had 
found. And, after a fifteen- 
mile jinking hunt, they had 
run into him at last not far 
from the place where we had 
originally lost him. The bullet 
had grazed his wither, so his 
shoulder was stiff — nothing 
more. A wonderful perform- 
ance. 

But then Talag was a re- 
markable man. Small and wiry, 
with grizzled beard and merry 
eye, he would go for days on 
nothing but a modicum of 
water and a lump of squashy 
Mekran dates. All the men of 
those parts are tough, but 
Talag came of noted stock. 
In the long hot afternoons he 
told me many a tale to beguile 
the weary hours. And one— 
of which he was passing proud 
—was of his father, once the 
star runner of the countryside, 
who had run at the stirrup of 
some travelling magnate while 
the great man tired out three 
horses. 

Now the vocabulary which 
Talag and I shared in common 
was exceedingly small. Talag’s 
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Hindustani was meagre; and 
his English comprised precisely 
six words, quite unprintable 
expletives learnt of: the fore- 
man of a labour-gang in the 
days when he worked on the 
making of the telegraph-line. 
Yet his tales were wonderfully 
vivid. A favourite theme was 
the exploits of that noted 
riever, Mir Baluch Khan of 
the Nausherwani clan, the same 
who headed the rising in ’98, 
and fell leading a charge against 
us. I can still see old Talag 
squatted in the shade of my 
tent as he told and retold his 
tale, with many a gesture of 
arm and hand to emphasise 
the action. 

“The evening before the 
fight at Gokprosh,” said he, 
** Baluch Khan saw the British 
camp before him. Now Baluch 
Khan was a man who had been 
fighting all his life, and who 
knew the chances of war. The 
camp was open ; he was minded 
to make a night attack. 

“But, sahib, men who have 
been fighting all their lives 
must needs make enemies. One 
such was that dog, son of a 
dog, Mir Mehrab of the Gichki. 
He was jealous of Baluch, 
jealous as the jackal of the 
lion. So he and his party 
opposed the night attack, pre- 
ferring—or so they said—to 
fight it out fair and square 
next day. Baluch Khan knew 
his men and their purpose, 
and three times that night he 
ordered the boot-and-saddle. 
But his fate was upon him, 
and no man can fight against 
his fate. Each time he allowed 
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himself to be dissuaded. So 
next day all happened as he 
had foreseen. The dog Mehrab 
drew back, and lived to make 
a shameful peace. But Baluch 
Khan charged home with his 
swordsmen. Baluch Khan was 
aman. Sword in hand, though 
hit by fifteen bullets, Mir Baluch 
Khan Nausherwani fell within 
your line.”’ 

At this, the climax of his 
tale, Talag the benign was 
transfigured. ‘‘ Aye-ya tulwar! 
Aye-ya tulwar! Blankety! 
Blank ! Blank ! Blank!” 
There is something wonder- 
fully satisfying about an Eng- 
lish oath. In these moments 
of supreme emotion there 
tripped from Talag’s tongue 
his six expletives, mingled with 
the shrill invocations of the 
swordsman to his sword. And 
as I listened I, too, charged 
in the spirit with Baluch and 
his yelling clansmen. Nothing 
but an anachronism—Baluch 
Khan, you'll say, and as such 
meet to be destroyed. Yes; 
but do you feel no sympathy 
for the cause that was Cato’s ? 
Ig there not something, after 
all, in Talag’s old-world pre- 
judice against the shooting of 
your man when, to the glory 
of God and your own infinite 
satisfaction, you might so much 
better have hewn him in pieces 
with your sword ? 

Fain would I tell you much 
more of old Talag, for I loved 
both him and his tales. There 
was his tale of civil war, when 
the rebel sirdars loosed off a 
round-shot at the parlementaie 
of the ruling house, and he @ 
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very holy pir, blowing His 
Holiness off his horse, to their 
eternal damnation. And there 
was that unfathomable card- 
game in which Talag and his 
merry men tried to initiate 
me, calling the club - suit 
“pird’s-foot ’’ and the spades 
“ camel’s-foot,”’ for indeed they 
reduced most things to terms 
of camels, imparting much ab- 
struse camel-lore and marvel- 
ling greatly that there should 
be a camel-less land such as 
England. And there was... 
But enough of Talag; regret- 
fully we must leave him, to 
hunt in other fields. 
Mesopotamia, once blessed 
word, has now an evil sound ; 
80 they have rechristened the 
place “Iraq,” and all is well, 
though they do tell me that 
summer there can _ still be 
frankly infernal. But spring, 
autumn, winter, these three, 
where else in all the world 
will you match their air and 
sunlight ? If you would know 
the full joy of riding out on 
a good horse up to his bit, 
choose then a spring day in 
upper Mesopotamia. The desert 
—ephemerally green with spring 
—tolling league on league of 
blowing grass and hurrying 
shadow, and every hollow full 
of flowers, of poppies and of 
Periwinkles and of sprouting 
barley broadcast sown. Over- 
head a kestrel poised, a tawny 
fleck against the blue; far off 
the black tents of an Arab 
camp; and, farther yet, the 
Sand-grouse twisting and turn- 
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ing like a wisp of driven smoke. 
Pardon this rhapsody, but the 
joy of clean air and open 
spaces is a very perfect joy. 
“You will never enjoy the 
world aright till the sea itself 
floweth in your veins, till you 
are clothed with the heavens 
and crowned with the stars.’ 
And that is true. 

But if you would go sport- 
ing, choose rather the autumn ; 
the birds are then in season. 
Not that you rely on birds 
alone; for there are gazelle 
and there are boar—boar large 
beyond the dreams of Indian 
hog-hunters. As often as more 
serious affairs permitted, I 
would go out ahorse with Mick, 
my Irish groom. Besides my 
gun in his rifle-bucket, if there 
were chance of meeting pig, 
Mick carried for me a second 
spear—spear-shafts have a way 
of breaking; while hung on 
his saddle there was an empty 
nose-bag to accommodate what 
he was pleased to call ‘the 
fowls.”” And his whoop when 
he viewed a boar would have 
raised the dead. Never did I 
get away quick enough to 
please him; but, even.in the 
paroxysms of despair, never 
did he forget his manners. I 
ean still hear his imploring 
crescendo as a boar vanished 
from his ken. ‘“‘Come along, 
sor! Come along, sor! For 
the love of God, come on!” 
Pre-war ‘“‘ prize-driver” of a 
field battery, with the face of 
one of G. D. Armour’s hunts- 
men, if I forget thee, Mick— 
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best of grooms and sportsmen, 
—may my right hand forget its 
cunning ! 

It was in the deserts skirting 
the ruins of Aski Baghdad— 
the one-time capital of the 
Abbasids—that Mick and I 
first met the Arabian gazelle. 
They came near to breaking 
our hearts, these same gazelle. 
There was not cover in that 
country to hide a rat. And 
the gazelle would take fright 
at a thousand yards, where- 
after they would move grace- 
fully away as we advanced. 
Never could we lessen the 
distance between us. Not until 
we summoned Appleford to our 
aid. 

Before the coming of the 
Great Adventure, Appleford 
had been a God-fearing citizen, 
driver of a high-grade car, the 
property of two elderly spin- 
sters of Bath. But when first 
I met him he was driving a 
Ford van freighted with a 
portable wireless set. And 
Appleford, Mick, and I entered 
into a conspiracy together for 
the undoing of these gazelle. 
So you might have seen us on 
certain, autumn mornings set- 
ting forth in the chill of dawn 
across the desert, Appleford at 
the wheel, myself—twice armed 
with gun and rifle—in the 
passenger seat, Mick with a 
second rifle seated behind, where 
by rights the wireless set be- 
longed. Mick’s réle, I may 
say, was to provide a reserve 
of fire-power should the local 
Arabs turn nasty, which for- 
tunately they never did, for 
Mick had broken the proud 
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spirit of many a musketry 
instructor in his day. 

As the stars to the East 
began to pale, we would draw 
out from the Tigris through 
the jumble of mounds and 
ruins, now all that mark Caliph 
Motassim’s deserted capital. 
And when the sun leapt over 
the jagged rim of the jebel, 
tents, barbed - wire, soldiery, 
Arab town, all were left behind. 
Already we were well out on 
the empty desert of undulating 
sun - parched turf. Yet not 
empty altogether; for the 
golden dome of the _ great 
mosque by the river-bank, peep- 
ing over the desert’s rim, still 
flashed its watchful eye upon us, 
bright as a lighthouse beam ; 
the dome, this you must know, 
that marks and not unworthily 
the hallowed spot where the 
Imam Mahdi—Twelfth Imam 
—vanished into the earth, and 
whence he shall come again to 
establish the True Faith. At 
least so thinks the Shia world. 
And to the North, hull-down 
on the horizon, rose a solitary 
mound huge and amorphous a8 
a Midlothian shale-heap. We 
were looking on the apocry- 
phal tomb of Julian the Apos- 
tate—the first man in history, 
I believe, to burn his boats. 
Now though Julian was a boy- 
hood hero of mine, that tomb 
of his has always left me cold. 
For if it be his, who then were 
its builders? It is not the 
way of a retreating army, 
leaderless and hard-pressed, to 
halt on the hither-side of 4 
great river for no purpose 
other than to rear a work of 
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Titans over the bones of its 
dead—even though the bones 
be those of no less a man than 
the great Apostate. And sure 
it is that no Persian built that 
mound. Generosity to a foe 
was not a Sasanian virtue— 
witness Shapur’s treatment of 
the captive Valerian. But I 
gather that our archeologists 
no longer plant Julian in that 
particular mound. With which 
consoling thought let us return 
to our gazelles. 

Our point, about twelve miles 
from the river, was a long 
narrow depression: at this 
season a dry salt-pan choked 
with tamarisk, but after the 
winter rains to become a Swamp 
of many miles in length. As 
we headed for our depression, 
the sand-grouse rose in cluck- 
ing coveys to right and 
left: “greater pintail’’ and 
“spotted,” each tribe to be 
recognised by its distinctive 
call. But sand-grouse were 
how merely incidental to the 
bill; the star performers lived 
farther afield, round and about 
our salt-pan. In the bluffs and 
gullies on its rim and in the 
cover of its tamarisk lived the 
Arabian gazelle. Likewise the 
hobara or lesser bustard. And 
at dawn and dusk both wan- 
dered abroad to feed in the 
surrounding desert. Our aim 
was to intercept them before 
they could regain their sanc- 
tuary. 

It was always a close thing. 
In the cool of early morning, 
with the Ford’s engine pulling 
well, it could just be done— 
with luck and good judgment. 
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Thereafter, of course, still re- 
mained the crowning achieve- 
ment, without which all our 
labour was naught—I had still 
to hit the target. What usu- 
ally happened was something 
like this. We would view our 
prey—gazelle or bustard—feed- 
ing unconcernedly on the far 
horizon. With all the stealth 
of which a Ford is capable, we 
would then endeavour to fetch 
a compass between him and 
“home.” Gradually he would 
become more and more uneasy ; 
long before we were in position 
he would be heading for safety. 
The problem was to gauge 
the precise moment to cast 
aside subterfuge, and to rely 
on speed. But when that 
moment came the primeval 
Appleford stood revealed. 
Shades of maiden ladies and 
the Bath road! Appleford 
went berserk. And Henry leapt 
like a greyhound from the leash. 

It was a hair-raising experi- 
ence. The desert looked flat. 
That was an optical delusion. 
Everywhere were little cup- 
like hollows—like fairy-rings— 
filled with grass ranker than 
the ordinary. One perceived 
these rings only when one was 
about to hit them. Sometimes 
one skirted them, on one wheel ; 
more often one flew them. 
Appleford and I sprawled over 
the wind-screen at the bump, 
and Mick invoking the saints 
behind us. Moreover, the Arab 
has a pernicious trick of trench- 
ing the desert unexpectedly, in 
order to hold the winter rains 
for the watering of his flocks. 
Short lengths of trench they 
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are and shallow; not more 
than two feet wide and as 
much in depth. But when one 
struck a system of these the 
run was crowded with incident. 
Then if all went well there 
came the climax: the car 
pitching like a destroyer in a 
heavy sea, and a buck, all out, 
lying thirty yards ahead; or 
a hobara, large as a capercailzie 
and with wings labouring fran- 
tically, poised at an angle of 
45° above us. But the actual 
shot was not, after all, so 
difficult as it sounds ; the hunt 
was the thing. Perhaps one 
run in three ended in a kill. 
They were great days these in 
that Ford van. 

But they were all too few. 
A conscience is notoriously 
an embarrassing possession, 
though, indeed, mine is usu- 
ally amenable enough. But 
then you can never tell how it 
will take you: the man who 
would blithely murder an in- 
come tax official may yet jib 
when it comes to saying 
“season ” after his ticket has 
expired. And about that mis- 
erable Ford my conscience be- 
gan to prick. It was all very 
well to argue that, when the 
Staff and the Flying Corps 
chased gazelle in their Cross- 
leys and the armoured cars in 
their Rolls, who were we to be 
particular about a mere Ford. 


Somehow the argument didn’t ° 


work. So after three trips 
Appleford reverted to his legiti- 
mate réle. But it was good 
while it lasted. 

Of the next on our list, the 
Persian gazelle—sub-gutturosa, 
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or the goitered one,—I am not 
qualified to speak. I have, 
indeed, seen him from afar 
among the nalas at the foot 
of the Khwaja Amran range 
in South-Western Afghanistan : 
a small, indistinct, brownish 
person, who flitted uneasily 
through the mirage and driving 
dust-devils of the registan. But 
I have never shot him. Though, 
in truth, to all but trained 
zoologists one variety of gazelle 
is often remarkably like an- 
other, horn types are notori- 
ously variable, and diagnosis 
becomes a question of whether 
the females do or do not carry 
horns and of kindred minor 
technicalities. Indeed, I am 
not at all certain that of the 
gazelles that Appleford and I 
chased in his Ford, some were 
not Persians. The Persian high- 
lands were not far off, and 
gazelle will cover immense dis- 
tances on their seasonal migra- 
tions. 

But we have had enough of 
flat lands and heat; it is high 
time for a change of scene. 
Let us to the hills; there, I 
promise you, will be cold enough 
to satisfy an Eskimo. 

The scene is now set for 
afternoon of a late April day. 
Imagine a hillside of grey 
gravelly rubble, blotched with 
snowdrifts. From each drift 
a streamlet is trickling. In the 
fine spells between sleet-squalls 
the sun shines bright, but you 
note that each streamlet melted 
by its rays trickles over a bed 
of solid ice. The ground rises 
on either hand in_ steepish 
bluffs of the self-same grey 
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rubble. Far beneath you to 
your front, through the vista 
of a winding valley, you can 
see a distant plain of the 
same monotonous grey punctu- 
ated only by one patch of the 
intensest blue, and set in a 
complete amphitheatre of snow- 
topped hills. It is a panorama 
unutterably barren, without 
vestige of house or grass or 
tree. By this time you have 
realised that you are cold— 
colder probably than you had 
imagined that ever man could 
feel. There is a hurricane 


blowing—a vicious icy hurri- 


cane that freezes your very 
marrow, while it drives a mix- 
ture of snow and gravel into 
your face, all but throwing 
you to the ground. You are 
standing near the summit of a 
high pass in Western Tibet. 
That patch of blue that you 
see far below you is the ice of 
a frozen lake some 15,000 feet 
above the sea—a vanishing 
lake, intensely salt, that once 
knew better days. Witness 
the snow contour-lines far up 
the hillsides that mark its 
former beach levels. 

Enough for the mise en scéne : 
enter by the track through the 
pass a caravan heading for the 
valley below. At the caravan’s 
head, perched on a howdah- 
like contraption of wood, red 
carpet, and brass nails, rides a 
Shapeless bundle that entirely 
Swamps its hairy and diminu- 
tive steed. Blue goggles and 
tufts of atrocious beard, loom- 
ing through the opening of a 
sheepskin cap, surmount the 
bundle, and proclaim it human. 
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On the march at these altitudes 
I have never disdained to ride ; 
one gets climbing in plenty 
when after game. Next comes, 
on foot, my local hunter with 
the yak-men—in greasy coats 
of untanned sheepskin, Mon- 
golian of feature, pig-tailed, 
and coated with grime,—and 
my luggage atop of a mob of 
jet-black shaggy little yaks, 
more akin to bears than cattle. 
In rear follows an aged crone, 
unbelievably squalid and un- 
believably hideous. With rau- 
cous yells she drives the herd 
of goats that of an evening 
yield me a grudging dole of 
milk. But this is no place to 
loiter. Let us away—into the, 
strictly comparative, shelter of 
the valley. 

As we near the plain a lull 
between the squalls suggests 
the telescope, and out it comes. 
Kyang: in ones, in twos, in 
herds ; kyang everywhere—the 
wild ass of Tibet. In build 
like a zebra, and in colouring 
like the donkey on which we 
first learnt to ride, the kyang 
stands a good fourteen hands 
—a bigger and stronger beast 
than the horse of the country ; 
but, to the best of my belief, 
he has never yet been tamed. 
The kyang is a foolish beast ; 
like the men of Athens, con- 
stantly on the look-out for 
some new thing. And when he 
finds it he prances round it, 
snorting, spreading alarm and 
despondency far and wide. All 
who have stalked game in 
Western Tibet have surely 
cursed the inquisitive, the ubi- 
quitous, kyang. Indeed, had 
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you been born an Aurignacian 
hunter—a small matter of 
20,000 years ago,—you might 
have cursed him nearer home. 
Witness his oft-repeated por- 
trait found of late by M. Cas- 
teret chiselled on the walls of 
the Cavern of Montespan. But 
enough of the kyang. A longer 
look, and, far out on the plain, 
four tiny white specks float 
into the glass’s field. The 
specks move; they are goa 
—Tibetan gazelle. We have 
located our game for the 
morrow. 

The rest of that march across 
the plain is a nightmare. The 
storm is waxing, and the vicious 
sleet-squalls follow one another 
in ever more rapid succession, 
till we are almost too frozen to 
heed the world around us: the 
gaggle of bar-headed geese that, 
wary as ever, rise well out of 
range; or these low - class 
friends from India, the ruddy 
sheldrakes, who, waddling on 
the frozen salt-flats, mournfully 
do croak in very keeping with 
their mournful setting; or the 
“blue ” mountain hares as they 
pop up on their hams for a 
hurried look at us before they 
lope off up the mountain-side. 
But, by slow degrees, an iso- 
lated rock of fantastic shape 
looms ever nearer. Now we 
can distinguish the lop-sided 
cell clinging to the topmost 
pinnacle, wherein Stylites lives 
a life of prayer—a red-robed 
Stylites, with a roving eye and 
a band of female ministrants. 
And at long last we reach the 
brink of a shallow depression 
below the rock, and _ there 
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before us lies a Chang-pa camp. 
Nomad Chang-pas these, on 
their way to summer grazing- 
grounds. Summer—save the 
mark! By their black tents, 
hung with yaks’ tails, we pitch 
our camp. Our fuel is yaks’ 
dung, with scanty roots dug 
laboriously from the earth for 
kindling. How poor and smoky 
is the resultant fire our cook’s 
red eyes and loud laments do 
testify. Our water is melted 
snow. But, once camp is 
pitched, soon all is well. One 
is warm and fed and tired; 


‘and, with a night’s rest ahead, 


what does man want more ? 

Next morning we scale the 
base of the rock to spy out 
the land before setting out. 
And we can count some forty 
gazelle scattered about on the 
plain. The larger lots, of ten 
or a dozen, are probably 
females; so look out for the 
lots of two or three. There- 
after, having taken our bear- 
ings, we set to work. 

I have vivid recollections of 
a@ day spent on such a plain— 
a twelve-hours’ day. We found 
three bucks at once. They 
remained in sight throughout 
the day. At dark we were 
back again close to our starting- 
point—beat to the world. In 
the interval we had tried to 
lessen the interval between us 
by every expedient known to 
man. Times without number 
had we wormed our way 
through gravel and sand as 
though the curse of the Serpent 
was upon us, had staged elabor- 
ate drives, or, abandoning arti- 
fice, had strolled openly across 
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the plain, hoping to be mis- 
taken for the guileless Chang-pa. 
All equally useless. That night 
a vision of white scuts, bobbing, 
bobbing, bobbing before me 
across an unending plain, 
haunted my dreams. The next 
day and the next I adopted 
different tactics: I lay down 
at extreme range and fired. 
The mark was a beast about 
twice the size of a hare—a 
beast whose greyish-white col- 
ouring blended exactly with 
his background, and who was 
never still. The wind blew 
and the sand drove. The 
results on these days were no 
better. On the fourth day the 
luck changed. That day we 
topped a low ridge, to find a 
party of bucks in the middle 
of a minor plain beyond. Be- 
hind us lay the major plain, 
and in the ridge were two de- 
pressions leading thereto. 
Plainly, if the bucks were dis- 
turbed, they would try to 
break back through one or 
other of these dips to regain 
the major plain. We made 
our plans accordingly, and all 
went well. Soon I saw them 
heading for the left-hand dip, 
and I got there just in time. 
The result: two good heads 
and victory complete—a hard- 
earned victory. Subsequently 
I have met many more gazelle 
—some, confiding creatures ask- 
ing to be shot; but I here 
give first impressions. 

Tibetan antelope country dif- 
fers only in degree from the 
country wherein we have been 
hunting the gazelle. The 

floor ”’ ig perhaps two thou- 
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sand feet higher; for now we 
are up on the Chang-Tang— 
the great uninhabited Tibetan 
plateau where you may go 
for weeks on end without meet- 
ing man. Gently sloping val- 
leys, wide and shallow, shut 
in by parallel lines of rounded 
shale-bluffs ; a grey drab land- 
scape, lifeless and undistin- 
guished ; and the wind, above 
all, the wholly indescribable 
wind —such is the antelope 
country. With the Everest 
Expedition fresh in all mem- 
ories, the heights that the 
antelope hunter works at make 
poor reading; at most one 
reaches something above nine- 
teen thousand feet. But, be- 
lieve me, if you have known 
that wind and liked it—well, 
then, you can e’en afford to 
smile should Fate in the here- 
after consign you to the lower 
and frigid hell. Yet there is 
a fascination about the country 
—a very strange fascination ; 
of the sort, I think, that Kip- 
ling had in mind when he talked 
of something “lost behind the 
ranges.” Ahead, the map— 
detailed and accurate as we 
know it—ceases, to be replaced 
by wavy lines that mark the 
route-reports of hunter and 
explorer. And man is not. 
The lonely peoples of this lonely 
land are the antelope and the 
wild yak and the grey Tibetan 
wolf. We have reached the 
world’s end. 

And pantholops himself—the 
Tibetan antelope—is an enter- 
taining beast. His appearance 
is odd. His nose has a swollen 
inflated appearance, due, they 
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Say, to the special apparatus 
which he carries to assist his 
breathing at great altitudes ; 
while his horns, long, slender, 
and slightly curved, are set 
forward at an unusual angle. 
Indeed, thanks to these peculi- 
arities, it is possible to imagine 
that pantholops—seen in profile 
—has a faintly unicornish look, 
on which account some hold 
that we have in him that 
“one - horned Indian beast ” 
which bulks so large in the 
writings of Ktesias and brother 
classics of zoological mind— 
in other words, the unicorn of 
antiquity. Therein, however, 
I cannot agree. As we all 
know, the unicorn—naturally 
a most ferocious beast—has 
one fatal weakness: his heart 
melts at the sight of a virgin. 
Discretion, then, is cast to the 
wind. He must lay his head 
upon her lap to gaze up into 
her eyes. The sort of chance, 
in fact, for which the pot- 
hunter waits a lifetime. And, 
though not plentiful in Western 
Tibet, virgins doubtless do ex- 
ist. Yet who ever met the 
antelope hunter who has used 
this method with success? 
Nobody. 

In sober reality three factors 
tend to make antelope hunting 
difficult. For the first of these 
the antelope himself is not 
responsible ; it is, once more, 
the absolute openness of the 
terrain. For the rest, the 
antelope has two tiresome 
habits. He has a trick of 
scraping out a circular trough 
in the sand for shelter, wherein 
he lies invisible but for his 
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horns. Thus, at rest, he is 
often hard to find. Again, he 
is much troubled by bot-flies 
in summer. And when a bot- 
fly approaches the herd, the 
individuals thereof scatter and 
run like mad, to reunite an 
hour or so later in some totally 
different place. This, when 
you are reaching the climax 
of a lengthy stalk, is apt to 
be annoying. Contrariwise, 
where there is one antelope 
there are like to be many. 
Nor is he particularly wary. 
Wolves and wild dogs he knows 
and fears. But of man his 
experience is limited to the 
occasional nomad, with his gas- 
pipe effective up to fifty yards, 
and, in parts, the even more 
occasional sportsman. So much 
so that I have stalked and shot 
an antelope out of a herd 
whereof the other members, 
heedless of the shot, remained 
lying peacefully round their 
dead companion till they smelt 
the taint of blood. 

We have not yet completed 
the programme outlined on the 
opening page. We have still 
to hunt the goat-antelopes— 
the serow and the takin—and 
also the little four-horned ante- 
lope in the grassy glades of the 
forests of the plains. But we 
have been overlong with their 
predecessors, so of the three 
we must be content with the 
serow. Indeed, as to the takin 
—of gnu-like horns—I have 
nothing to tell. For he 18 4 
most recondite beast, and the 
sportsmen who have shot him 
could probably be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand. 
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In the nearer Himalaya—a 
country of stupendous valleys 
narrow and deep, of pine forest 
and rhododendron thickets, of 
precipices and snow—the serow 
makes his home. You happen 
on him only by chance. He 
never quite leaves cover, and 
has no fixed feeding-places. 
And when at last you meet, 
there is a snort, and your 
serow has silently vanished 
away: a@ solitary Boojum-like 
person. But while you are 
a-hunting of your Snark, you 
will happen on much else that 
is worth the seeing; maybe 
the scarce and wary tragopan, 
splendid in his crimson and 
grey, surely the moonal only 
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less splendid—super-pheasants 
both,—and the pine-marten and 
the gooral and the musk-deer 
and the black Himalayan bear. 
All the time you know that the 
serow is there somewhere in 
the forest around you. The 
day will come when, yourself 
unseen, you see him in the 
flesh before you. Take a good 
look at him—you may never 
have another chance. Large 
and donkey-like, with short 
curved horns, big ears, black 
face and bristling main, rough 
reddish coat and splay hoofs, 
he is surprisingly like the devil. 
I think you will agree that you 
have made an_ entertaining 
friend. 








THE FOREIGN OFFICE SERVICES. 


BY A. ©. WRATISLAW, ©.B., O.M.G., C.B.E. 


I. THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


To find the earliest record of 
a Consul in history we have to 
go back as far as the Pelopon- 
nesian War, when Alcibiades, 
having quarrelled with his own 
people, the Athenians, and 
taken refuge with the Spartans, 
is represented by Thucydides 
as claiming consideration from 
his hosts on the ground that 
he and his father before him 
had acted as Consul (zrpo£evos 1) 
for Sparta at Athens, and had 
succoured natives of that 
country. 

The office seems to have 
been common amongst the 
States of ancient Greece, but 
to have fallen into disuse with 
the spread of Roman domina- 
tion, when, the whole civilised 
world being under one Govern- 
ment, there was no call for a 
functionary whose duty it was 
to look after foreigners. 

The Consul does not re- 
appear until the Middle Ages, 
when the Venetians, the great 
traders of the period, began to 
appoint commercial agents in 
foreign countries to watch over 
their trade and protect their 
traders, and other nations soon 
followed their example. 

England, isolated and com- 
mercially insignificant, lagged 


behind in the race for trade, 
and it was not until 1485 that 
Richard III. (who, when not 
indulging his hobby of exter- 
minating nephews in the Tower, 
showed himself to be an en- 
lightened and progressive ruler) 
appointed Lorenzo Strozzi, a 
merchant of Florence, to be 
the Consul of the English mer- 
chants at Pisa and in the 
adjacent countries. To this 
appointment His Majesty was 
moved ‘by observing from 
the practice of other nations 
the advantage of having a 
magistrate for settling disputes 
amongst them.” The King 
delegated to Strozzi the power 
of determining all disputes be- 
tween English subjects in those 
parts, and doing all things 
appertaining to the office of a 
Consul. 

Towards the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign a Charter was 
granted to a Company, en- 
titled ‘‘ the Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants of England 
trading into the Levant Seas,” 
giving it the monopoly of trade 
in the dominions of the Grand 
Signor and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, which Charter was 
confirmed by James I. and 
confirmed and extended by 





1 The word pétevos is still that employed by the modern Greeks to represent 
‘* Consul” in its present-day signification. 
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Charles II. Among the privi- 
leges granted thereby was the 
right to “ appoint Consuls and 
Vice-Consuls in Venice, Turkey, 
and the Levant Seas, which 
Consuls should in those parts 
have power to govern the mer- 
chants of the Company and 
their factors and servants, and 
to administer justice and deter- 
mine disputes amongst them.” 
From this it is evident that by 
the end of the seventeenth 
century the system of Consular 
representation abroad was fully 
recognised in England as a 
desirable adjunct to trade. 
Nevertheless, it is extra- 
ordinary how little informa- 
tion is available concerning 
the history of our Consular 
Service even in the eighteenth 
century. The ignorance dis- 
played by Foreign Office wit- 
nesses on this subject, as on 
that of the history of the Diplo- 
matic Service when interro- 
gated by various Select Com- 
mittees of the House, was 
remarkable, and probably due 
to the division of foreign affairs 
between two separate depart- 
ments, and to the fact that 
neither kept regular records. 
Only little scraps of informa- 
tion gleaned from accidental 
sources throw light on the 
manner in which the Consular 
Service was conducted even 
in the eighteenth century. Con- 
Sulships seem to have been 
bestowed arbitrarily by the 
Secretaries of State, who exer- 
cised their patronage abroad 
purely as a matter of favour, 
and with much the same dis- 
Tegard to the qualifications of 
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candidates as was customary 
in the distribution of sinecures 
and patent places at home. 
The office, once conferred, was 
considered to be the property 
of the holder to deal with pretty 
well as he liked. Thus he 
might hold some other appoint- 
ment from the Crown con- 
temporaneously, or from age, 
infirmity, or other cause prefer 
to reside in England, in which 
cases no difficulty was made 
about letting him appoint a 
deputy to represent him at his 
post. Even as late as the - 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was an instance 
of this. Mr Laird, Consul at 
Malaga, who died in England in 
1824 at the ripe old age of 
ninety-five, was represented by 
a deputy for many years before 
he finally dropped off. 

In early days, when Parlia- 
ment voted certain taxes for 
carrying on the government 
of the country and the Sover- 
eign disposed of the proceeds 
as seemed good to him, he 
showed a natural disinclina- 
tion to lessen the balance avail- 
able for his personal use by 
overpaying his servants. In 
the case of the Consuls, it is 
probable that for two hundred 
years or more they got little 
or nothing out of the Crown. 
They had to live on the country 
where they resided, or rather 
on the British trade of the 
place; and for this purpose 


they were generally authorised 
by the Sovereign to levy cer- 
tain dues for their support. 
In the beginning such dues 
varied according to the cir- 
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cumstances of the particular 
post. Thus we hear of the 
Consul at Cadiz being licensed 
by the King to charge a “ piece 
of eight ’’ on every cask of oil 
or wine exported to England 
from the province of Andal- 
usia. By the latter half of 
the eighteenth century these 
specific charges had been re- 
placed everywhere by a due 
calculated on the tonnage of 
British ships visiting the port, 
and in some few instances on the 
value of their cargoes, which levy 
was termed “ consulage.”’ 

In addition to this, which 
may be regarded as their offi- 
cial remuneration, it was the 
practice for Consuls to exact 
fees when British ships or 
traders had recourse to their 
services. No tariff of fees was 
laid down until the passing of 
the Consular Act in 1825, and 
it is to be feared that before 
that date Consuls charged what 
they chose or could get out of 
their clients. The whole pro- 
ceeding was quite irregular. 
No parliamentary sanction ex- 
isted either for fees or con- 
sulage. 

One cannot say at what 
period it became the practice 
to attach to Consulates modest 
salaries, paid out of the Civil 
List, and intended to supple- 
ment, not supersede, the ordi- 
nary consulage; but towards 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a good number of Consuls 
were in receipt of such stipends. 

It is difficult to estimate 
what a Consul’s emoluments 
amounted to under this system. 
They must have varied enor- 
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mously according to the dif- 
ferent posts. The Consul at 
Genoa, Major James Seely, 
“late of the Londonderry 
Militia,’’ at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars was in receipt 
of a salary of £600 a year, and 
cleared £2500 from consulage 
and fees; but he allowed one- 
third of the latter amount as 
the remuneration of his Vice- 
Consul, who probably did all 
the work for him. The circum- 
stances of the Consul at Genoa 
were peculiarly favourable, for 
his tonnage dues were swollen 
by the practice of granting 
the use of the British flag to 
Genoese vessels as a protection 
against the Barbary pirates, 
and when the activities of 
these gentlemen ceased the 
dues fell to £600. 

The Consul at Cadiz at the 
same period received a fixed 
salary of £490 a year, and 
made an average of £840 out 
of his consulage, or £1230 in 
all, which is more likely to 
have been an ordinary consular 
income than that of his Genoa 
colleague in his palmy days. 

The emoluments in general 
must have been considered 
satisfactory, or Consular posts 
would not have been in such 
demand as they undoubtedly 
were. 

In one part of the world, 
Brazil, Consuls were, for a to00 
brief period, paid on a lavish 
scale. It was only subsequent 
to 1808, when the Royal Family 
fled from Portugal before the 
invading French and estab- 
lished itself in that Portuguese 
colony, that Brazil was thrown 
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open to general trade, and that 
the question of appointing Con- 
suls there arose. The British 
merchants who were opening 
up the trade themselves pro- 
posed that consular officers 
should be remunerated by a 
percentage levied on the value 
of all cargoes from and to 
Great Britain, and with a laud- 
able appreciation of the value 
of the services to be rendered 
to commerce they estimated 
that the Consul-General at Rio 
ought to receive £4000 a year, 
and the Consuls in other ports, 
subordinate to him, amounts 
in proportion. 

The percentage was fixed on 
this basis, but British trade 
increased so rapidly that the 
remuneration of the Consul- 
General touched £10,000 in one 
year, and in spite of the dues 
being decreased it continued 
to attain a lordly figure until 
consulage was completely done 
away with in 1825. 

It was an age of live and 
let live, and the Foreign Office, 
or Offices, contentedly gathered 
in its perquisites from the 
Consuls, and in return exer- 
cised remarkably little control 
over them. There is a legend 
that on the death of a Consul 
in some out-of-the-way spot, 
his widow, a capable woman, 
continued to carry on his func- 
tions and collect his consulage 
for years, of course with the 
connivance of the local British 
community. No rules for the 
guidance of Consuls in their 
duties were drawn up until 
Shortly before Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne. 
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What, in comparison with 
the unhappy future which 
awaited it, may be called the 
halcyon days of the Consular 
Service came to an end in 
1825, when Mr Canning, who 
was then Foreign Secretary, 
determined that it was time 
to introduce some measure of 
order into what was little better 
than chaos. 

With this object he brought 
in an Act entitled “An Act 
to regulate the payment of 
salaries and allowances to Brit- 
ish Consuls in Foreign Ports ” 
(6 George IV., c. 87), commonly 
known as the Consular Act, 
by which salaries of Consuls 
were henceforth to be supplied 
from monies voted by Parlia- 
ment directly, instead of from 
the Civil List. The salaries so 
granted were to be in lieu of 
all salaries previously paid and 
of all fees and dues previously 
levied, with the exception of 
the fees for certain services, 
mainly notarial, laid down in 
a tariff annexed to the Act, 
and trifling in amount. His 
Majesty in Council was to in- 
crease or reduce the salaries 
and fees when occasion arose, 
and Consuls were to be brought 
under the Act of Parliament 
establishing pensions for civil 
servants at home. 

The salaries fixed in virtue 
of this Act, though on @ not 
illiberal scale, and, indeed, 
better than anything the Con- 
sular Service was to get again 
until the last few years, evi- 
dently represented on the whole 
a reduction on their previous 
emoluments ; for, in acquaint- 
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ing each individual with the 
amount allotted him, Mr Can- 
ning was careful to emphasise 
the compensating advantage ac- 
cruing from the fact that he 
could now look forward to a 
pension at the end of his career. 
The change was accepted by 
the parties interested with re- 
signation. 

A further wholesome innova- 
tion introduced by Mr Canning 
lay in his injunction to Consuls 
to refrain from trading. In 
the very beginning it is likely 
that every Consul was chosen 
from amongst the commercial 
community, and that up to 
the Act almost all could trade 
on their own account if they 
chose, although very many 
never thought of doing so. 
Henceforward the trading Con- 
sul was to be the exception, 
and confined as a general rule 
to places where the amount of 
consular business to be done 
was insufficient to justify the 
expense of an official on full 
salary. 

There is no doubt that these 
measures marked a great step 
in advance, and that had Mr 
Canning’s scheme been adhered 
to every prospect existed of the 
Consular Service developing be- 
fore long into a useful and 
efficient. institution. But Mr 
Canning was gathered to his 
fathers two years later, and 
in 1832 Lord Palmerston re- 
versed all that his predecessor 
had done, for no apparent 
reason but a blind and indis- 
criminating desire for economy. 
He reduced the not excessive 
salaries fixed by Mr Canning 
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to the extent of a third, or a 
half, or even more, and threw 
back in compensation to the 
Consuls, as to dogs, the un- 
satisfactory bone which Mr 
Canning had taken from them 
in the shape of permission to 
trade on their own accounts. 

It is not easy to imagine a 
greater injustice. Consuls who 
traded before had, through five 
years abstention, lost their con- 
nection, and could only start 
again under the greatest diffi- 
culties. Those, the majority, 
who had never traded, were 
faced with the alternative of 
taking to a pursuit which they 
had no desire or perhaps capa- 
city to follow, or of starving 
on an official salary admittedly 
too small for their support, 
and often much less in amount 
than what they had formerly 
received to supplement the ton- 
nage dues of which they had 
since been deprived. 

But the cruellest side of the 
whole affair appeared in con- 
nection with the pensions. In 
1829 an Act of Parliament had 
excepted from the right to a 
pension on retirement any 
public functionary who should 
not have devoted his whole 
time and energies to his official 
duties; and it was now de- 
cided, not only that any Consul 
who traded should lose all 
right to a pension, but that 
the mere permission to trade, 
though not made use of and 
even rejected, should disqualify 
him entirely. A more flagrant 
breach of public faith than this 
proceeding of Lord Palmerston 
can hardly be conceived. 
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Further cuttings of the al- 
ready reduced salaries were 
made in 1833 and 1834, and 
the plaints of the outraged 
Consuls must have reached the 
public ear, for in 1835 the 
House of Commons appointed 
a Select Committee ‘‘ to enquire 
into the Consular Department.” 
It proved a very perfunctory 
affair indeed. A few Consuls 
were produced to give evidence, 
as well as Mr Bidwell, the head 
of the Consular Department at 
the Foreign Office. The Con- 
suls one and all declared that 
they had been better off before 
the Consular Act, but that they 
managed to rub along on the 
salaries awarded to them by 
Mr Canning in virtue of that 
Act. After Lord Palmerston’s 
coup-d’ état they had not enough 
to live on. The Consul at 
Rotterdam, for instance, showed 
that after paying the expenses 
of his office he had about £150 
a year left for the support of 
himself and his family, which 
he was endeavouring to sup- 
plement by trading. None of 
the others traded or wished to 
trade, or believed they could 
make anything by trading. All 
begged that the old system of 
consulage should be restored, 
for they evidently despaired of 
any increase from public funds. 

Mr Bidwell admitted cau- 
tiously that “‘ in many instances 
the Consuls represent, and have 
brought forward evidence tend- 
ing to show, that the salary 
is quite insufficient for the 
effectual discharge of their 
duties.” He declared against 
trading by Consuls. ‘‘ There 
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is no doubt,” he said, “ that 
an efficient Consul, with a 
salary which will enable him 
to live respectably without 
trading, will have more weight 
than a Consul with a salary 
inadequate for his support.” 

In their lame and impotent 
report the Committee simply 
ignored the evidence. The ut- 
most they could bring them- 
selves to declare was that 
“they feel themselves war- 
ranted in stating that no 
grounds have been laid before 
them to justify further reduc- 
tions ; but, on the contrary, it 
is their opinion that the diminu- 
tion of the total expense could 
not be carried to a greater 
extent without detriment to 
the public service.” 

With regard to trading, 
“Your Committee are of 
opinion that the relaxation 
made in 1832 of the system 
pursued since 1825 of prevent- 
ing Consuls from trading was 
beneficial ... recommend that 
no fixed rule upon the subject 
be laid down, but; that the 
Secretary of State should exer- 
cise as heretofore his discretion 
in prohibiting trading to Con- 
suls in certain places, and 
authorising it in others.” 

The impoverishment of Brit- 
ish Consuls in general, now 
approved by Parliament, re- 
sulted naturally enough in a 
great deterioration in the 
quality of recruits for the Ser- 
vice. In March 1842 the Prime 
Minister, Sir Robert Peel, de- 
clared in the House that “‘ there 
certainly is on the part of those 
disqualified for other appoint- 
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ments a very general disposi- 
tion to apply for Consulships ” 
(hear, hear). What else could 
he expect but that eligible 
candidates would fight shy of 
a career in which the pay was 
usually insufficient to exist on, 
much less to keep up the ap- 
pearances required of men who 
represented their country 
abroad? A few Consuls, it 
is true, were able to make a 
fair living out of trade, but 
their credit with the authorities 
of the country where they re- 
sided suffered in consequence, 
and they earned unpopularity 
with other British merchants, 
who showed extreme jealousy 
and mistrust of an official 
competitor. Most of them, 
however, possessed neither the 
training, the capacity, nor the 
capital for successful trading, 
and these, in the years between 
1832 and 1858 (the next mile- 
stone), sank to very dismal 
straits. It was long before 
the British Consular Service 
recovered from the discredit 
which, through no fault of its 
own, became attached to it 
during this period. 

The attitude of successive 
Secretaries of State during all 
these years is beyond apology. 
Aware, as they must have been, 
of the deplorable state of affairs 
prevailing in a department for 
which they were directly re- 
sponsible, they did not lift a 
finger to bring about an im- 
provement. Like Gallio, they 
cared for none of these things. 

It was not so much the pro- 
tests of the Consuls, which 
indeed fell on deaf ears, as the 
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complaints of the mercantile 
community which led to the 
appointment of another Select 
Committee in 1858, and ren- 
dered its investigations much 
more thorough than the lan- 
guid effort of its predecessor. 

Mr Hammond, Under-Secre- 
tary of State, the same pro- 
gressive functionary who three 
years later assured another 
Select Committee that a liberal 
education would be rather a 
drawback than otherwise to a 
diplomatist, appeared as the 
principal witness on behalf of 
the Foreign Office, and he had 
to make a number of admis- 
sions rather damaging to the 
department responsible for the 
efficiency and wellbeing of 
the Consular Service. He 
acknowledged that salaries of 
recent years had certainly not 
tended to increase, but rather 
to diminish, in spite of the 
great increase in the cost of 
living abroad. That in the 
great majority of instances their 
pay was insufficient to main- 
tain the Consuls in respect- 
ability. That sometimes half 
a Consul’s limited emoluments 
went to defray the expenses 
of his office. But he added 
with honest pride that some 
small relief, mostly in the 
direction of a limited allow- 
ance towards office expenses, 
had been afforded to a few of 
the most crying cases. 

He further confessed that no 
regular system of promotion 
existed. A Vice-Consul did 
not necessarily rise to the 
rank of Consul, nor a Consul 
to that of Consul-General. As 
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for making the service a regular 
career, in which a young man 
should start at the bottom and 
work his way up to the top, 
he would have none of it. 
“JT think,” he said, “that a 
man who starts in a career is 
more likely to turn out a 
narrow-minded man than a 
man who has mixed in the 
world before he has entered 
the Service.’ Mr Hammond 
himself had entered the Foreign 
Office young, and worked his 
way up to the top, so he 
possessed at least one example 
to justify his theory. 

The Committee evidently sus- 
pected that sheer favouritism 
was the only principle which 
actuated the Foreign Office in 
the distribution of the few 
posts worth having, and they 
accordingly interrogated Mr 
Ward, the head of the Consular 
Department, on the point, but 
with extreme delicacy. 

Q. Have you any system at 
the Foreign Office of promo- 
tion, or consideration of those 
who have been a long time in 
the service, with reference to 
any vacancies that take place ? 

A. There is no established 
system. 

Q. As a general principle, do 
you think that merit or effi- 
ciency have been made the 
ground of promotion, or has 
it been, if I may use the 
expression, a feeling of regard 
or favour for the individuals 
who have been so selected ? 

A. As far as my experience 
goes, I think that the motives 
are mixed generally. 

Mr Alston, another Foreign 
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Office Clerk with considerable 
experience of Consular matters, 
admitted frankly that the sys- 
tem of trading Consuls was 
injurious to the public service, 
that the pay was generally 
insufficient, and that the leave 
system was very unsatisfactory. 
All leave of absence being on 
half pay, and no allowance 
being made towards travelling 
expenses, many Consuls could 
never afford to come home 
at all. 

This gentleman was examined 
with some crudeness by the 
Committee regarding Foreign 
Office Agencies, of which he, 
in partnership with another 
clerk, was the leading exponent ; 
but he spoke with such noble 
fervour of the value to all of a 
system which deducted an aver- 
age of £1800 a year from the 
Consuls’ meagre pay for the 
benefit of himself and his col- 
leagues that the Committee 
were altogether abashed, and 
made no mention of the matter 
in their report. 

Quite a number of consular 
witnesses were produced, and 
a résumé of the evidence of 
two or three taken at random 
will help comprehension of the 
situation in the Service at the 
time. 

Mr Suter had been Vice- 
Consul at Missolonghi in Greece 
for the last nineteen years at 
the magnificent salary of £150 
per annum. He had permission 
to trade, but did not avail 
himself of it, partly because 
he conceived that it would be 
prejudicial to the proper execu- 
tion of his duties, but also 
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because he saw no prospect 
of doing so with profit in so 
benighted a spot. He was now 
on leave for the first time in 
nineteen years, never having 
been able hitherto to raise 
sufficient funds for the purpose. 
Mr Mark, Consul at Malaga, 
had held the post since 1836. 
He was allowed to trade, but 
& year’s experience of com- 
merce on his own account re- 
sulted in a pecuniary loss, so 
he dropped it. At first he 
received a salary of £400, but 
this was reduced to £300, while 
the cost of living increased 50 
per cent. He employed in his 
office two clerks, a messenger, 
and @ porter, and had other 
official expenses which ate up 
his salary. He provided a 
large room in his house to 
serve as a chapel for the British 
community, and subscribed £50 
a year towards the salary of 
the chaplain. Local subscrip- 
tions were very heavy. As all 
revenues collected on the spot 
were sent to Madrid and very 
little came back again to 
Malaga, the Spaniards had to 
send the hat round whenever 
a road was to be made or any 
work of public utility executed, 
and the British Consul was 
expected to contribute hand- 
somely. One item in his 
budget threw a curious light on 
contemporary Spain. ‘“ There 
are revolutionary illuminations 
which are obligatory. When 
a revolution takes place, we 
are obliged to illuminate for 
three days, and every window 
stands a chance of being broken 
which is not illuminated.” 
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Fortunately for him, Mr Mark 
possessed private means. 

Mr Hesketh, an old stager, 
had been forty years in the 
Service, the first twenty passed 
at Maranham on the coast of 
Brazil, where in 1825 he was 
drawing £1247 from consulage, 
and he traded as well. Then 
Mr Canning gave him £1000 a 
year salary, and he gave up 
trading entirely. In 1832 he 
was transferred to Rio, where 
the salary had been £1500, 
and he found it immediately 
reduced to £300 with léave to 
trade. During his twenty years 
at Rio, as the result of frequent 
and frantic appeals, his salary 
rose to £800, but the cost of 
living had doubled. 

Mr Hesketh also suffered 
from revolutions, and he in- 
formed the Committee that 
once while one was in full swing 
he had to provide asylum for 
the leaders of three different 
political parties simultaneously, 
on the three separate storeys 
of his house. 

And so on, and so on. All 
the consular witnesses de- 
nounced the trading system 
in the strongest terms. 

The Select Committee drew 
up @ manful report condemn- 
ing by implication the whole 
practice of the Foreign Office. 

They said that the system 
of trading Consuls must be 
done away with, and they 
attributed to it in great meas- 
ure the discontent prevailing 
against the Consular Service 
on the part of the commercial 
classes of the country. No 
salaried Consul should be al- 
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lowed to trade; but, as a pis 
aller, where a post did not 
justify a salaried Consul, a 
leading merchant, preferably an 
Englishman, should be found to 
take on the duties gratis. 

The salaries, they declared, 
fixed many years ago on no 
excessive scale, had been really 
diminished in value by rises 
in prices all over the globe, 
and “justice to an important 
branch of the public service 
therefore imperatively demands 
such a revision of the salaries 
and emoluments of the Con- 
sular Service as will place them 
in circumstances consistent with 
the importance of their duties, 
and at least, as a body, in no 
worse position than they occu- 
pied thirty years ago ’—4.e., 
under Mr Canning’s scheme. 

They recommended that a 
supply of young men should 
be selected by examination in 
England and sent to the Levant, 
where the duties were more 
important than elsewhere and 
the languages more difficult to 
acquire, to be trained as Con- 
suls and interpreters, and 
eventually fill the consular 
posts. Similarly for the general 
Service elsewhere they recom- 
mended the appointment of a 
number of ‘‘ Consular Students ”’ 
from whom Consuls should 
eventually be chosen. 

A further recommendation 
throws light on the disdain 
with which it was customary 
to regard the homely slighted 
Consul’s trade. “It is also 
advisable that the consular 
body should no longer be looked 
on as excluded from those 


honorary distinctions which are 
the proofs of the approbation 
of their Sovereign.” 

One redeeming feature, and 
one only, the Committee dis- 
covered in the prevailing sys- 
tem. They expressed unre- 
served approval of the organisa- 
tion of the small separate ser- 
vice quite recently instituted 
in China as the result of the 
opening of a few Chinese ports 
to trade after hostilities with 
Great Britain. This was, how- 
ever, but a left-handed com- 
pliment to the Foreign Office, 
which had nothing whatever 
to do with the Chinese service, 
entirely controlled from our 
newly acquired settlement of 
Hongkong and under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent of 
trade there. 

The reforms recommended 
by the Committee might have 
been effected, one would think, 
without delay. But not a bit 
of it. They took years and 
years and years. 

It is true that no more trad- 
ing Consuls were appointed and 
better leave regulations were 
introduced before long, but 
salaries were only increased by 
infinitesimal degrees. Reduc- 
tions were even made when the 
Foreign Office obtained control 
of the comparatively well-paid 
Consuls in China. The organi- 
sation of the Levant Service 
was postponed for twenty years, 
that of the General Consular 
Service until the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

During all these years, until 
the system of competitive ex- 
amination was introduced, what 
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was the class of men whom 
successive Secretaries of State 
selected for Consular appoint- 
ments? On the whole, though 
favour or caprice and not the 
qualifications of candidates gov- 
erned the choice, it seems, 
judging by results, that some 
discrimination was applied. 
Very few scandalous persons 
or absolute incompetents got 
appointments. One may even 
say that those Consuls who 
appeared before the Select Com- 
mittees made a good show, and 
evinced both education and 
ability. Until 1856, after which 
date a candidate had to be 
between twenty-five and fifty 
years of age, there was no age 
limit for applicants. Mere boys 
were occasionally given Consul- 
ships. Thus in 1816 Mr de 
Fonblanque was appointed Con- 
sul for the northern depart- 
ments of France when “ nearly 
twenty - two.” Evidently he 
had influence, as had Mr Cow- 
per, who informed the 1858 
Committee that he was ap- 
pointed Consul at Para imme- 
diately after leaving college. 
Ex-officers of the Army and 
Navy were often transformed 
into Consuls, so were func- 
tionaries of various branches 
of the administration at home. 
The great Mr Edmund Burke, 
before he had attained fame 
as orator, parliamentarian, and 
philanthropist, applied for the 
Consulship at Madrid, but was 
turned down. On the other 
hand, a Consulate was found 
for Beau Brummell after that 
Buck of the Regency had spent 
his fortune on cards and clothes 
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and found himself in a state 
of destitution. Occasionally 
out-at-elbows scions of noble 
houses were thus provided for, 
and not, we may be sure, in 
the worst posts. Literary men 
were sometimes given Consul- 
ates—e.g., Richard Burton, the 
distinguished Orientalist, and 
Charles Lever, the Irish novelist, 
who both adorned the British 
Consulate at Trieste, and both 
are said to have entirely 
neglected their duties. Indi- 
gent ex-diplomatists and For- 
eign Office clerks were not 
unknown ; in fact, there is no 
single profession which at one 
time or other has not been 
represented in the Consular 
Service. 

It is pleasant to pass from 
reminiscences of the bad old 
times to the improved condi- 
tions of the present day. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen or twenty 
years the Foreign Office has 
vastly modified its former atti- 
tude of contemptuous indifier- 
ence towards the Consular Ser- 
vice, and now quite recognises 
it as a relation, albeit a poor 
one. The salaries of Consuls 
were little by little augmented ; 
they no longer had to pay 
their office expenses out of 
their own pockets, and the 
leave conditions were made 
such as to render it possible 
for them to come home with 
reasonable frequency. In 1877 
a special service was established 
for the Levant countries and 
Persia on the lines of that 
already existing in the Far 
East ; and in 1904 the recom- 
mendation of the 1858 Com- 
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mittee regarding the organisa- 
tion of a regular service for 
the rest of the world was at 
last put into execution. 

The emoiuments of the Ser- 
vice, although certainly an im- 
provement on the starvation 
wage of Lord Palmerston, did 
not attain a really adequate 
scale, in spite of the novel 
benevolence of the Foreign 
Office, until the requisite im- 
petus was given by fresh blood 
from outside in the person of 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, ap- 
pointed in 1917 as Joint Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary for 
the Foreign Office and Head of 
the Department of Overseas 
Trade, who had not only the 
acumen to see that it was bad 
policy to starve any branch 
of the public service, but also 
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the energy to carry through a 
scheme to rectify the situation. 
Thanks to the vigour of this 
gentleman, who must ever 
occupy a prominent niche in 
the hagiology of the Consular 
Service, the pay of all ranks 
was immediately raised to 
what, though not a lavish, can 
be considered a satisfactory 
amount. Nor was this all. 
The claim of the Consul to be 
housed, long recognised in the 
case of the diplomatist, was 
now acknowledged, and an 
allowance allotted for the pur- 
pose, with an additional allow- 
ance to meet the cost of hos- 
pitality and other non-personal 
expenses which his official posi- 
tion entails. 

Salaries and allowances are 
now as follows :— 


SALARY. 
Consul-General, £1200, rising by £50 to £1500. 


Consul, . . . £800, 
Vice-Consul,. . £300, 


" £25 » £1000. 
" £20 » £600. 


Allowances for rent and representation together— 


Consul-General, £550. 
Consul, . . . £450. 
Vice-Consul, 


The above salaries are identi- 
cal with those received by the 
junior ranks of the Diplomatic 
Service up to and including 
Counsellor, but the allowances 
show a considerable falling off. 

The Levant, Far Eastern, 
and General Services together 
now include 59 Consuls-General, 
117 Consuls, and 210 Vice- 
Consuls on the regular list, 
besides 51 unpaid honorary 
Consuls and 475 Vice-Consuls. 
The entrance examination for 


. £200 to £350. 


the Consular Service, which 
formerly varied in character 
as the vacancies to be filled 
were for the Levant, the Far 
East, or the General Service, 
is now one, and identical with 
that in force for the Diplomatic- 
Foreign Office group. In spite 
of the improved conditions, 
the number of candidates who 
come forward is _ strangely 
limited, and in recent com- 
petitions barely enough quali- 
fied to fill existing vacancies. 
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The Service appears to offer 
small attraction for eligible 
youths, nor does a spirit of 
entire contentment reign 
amongst those already in it. 
Although a Consul has a fair 
living assured him and a com- 
fortable pension to look for- 
ward to, there are no prizes 
within his reach such as the 
diplomatist may expect to win. 
The permanent position of poor 
relation is not one to which 
an able and ambitious young 
man aspires, and unless a fair 
prospect of attaining something 
better than a Consulate-General 
is held out to him, he may be 
expected to give the Consular 
Service the cold shoulder. 

It would be different if all 
the Foreign Office services were 
amalgamated, as has been done 
in the case of the Foreign Office 
itself and the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice. The difference between 
the Diplomatist and the Consul 
is now one rather of nomen- 
clature than of principle, to 
such an extent do their func- 
tions often overlap. In the 
very rare cases where fortuitous 
circumstances have enabled a 
Consul to break down the bar- 
rier set up between the two, 
he has been a striking success— 
witness the careers of Sir Wil- 
liam White at Constantinople, 
and Sir Ernest Satow and Sir 
John Jordan in the Far East ; 
and there seems no ground for 
supposing that the interests of 
the country would suffer were 
diplomatic posts bestowed occa- 
sionally on members of the 
Consular Service who have 
proved their capacity. 
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On the other hand, the 
younger members of the Diplo- 
matic Service could not but 
benefit greatly by occasional 
excursions into the more rough- 
and-tumble atmosphere of a 
Consulate to obtain an ex- 
perience of men and things 
denied them in the guarded 
seclusion of a Chancery where 
their early years are wont to 
be spent in a round of trivial 
routine. 

The question is no new one. 
In 1842 no less a personage 
than Mr Disraeli brought for- 
ward a motion in the House 
of Commons to the effect that 
“It appears to this House 
that great inconvenience and 
injury to the public welfare 
have arisen from the civil 
affairs of Her Majesty in foreign 
countries being carried on by 
two distinct services ; and that 
with a view to advancing those 
commercial interests which at 
this moment so much occupy 
our consideration, it is expedient 
that measures should be forth- 
with taken to blend the Con- 
sular with the Diplomatic 
body.” The motion was not 
adopted, and when the idea 
was again discussed before the 
Select Committees of 1858 and 
1861 the Foreign Office repre- 
sentatives expressed repugnance 
to anything of the sort. But 
with a more progressive atmos- 
phere now prevailing, it is 
permitted to hope that favour- 
able consideration may be ac- 
corded in the end to this as 
to other salutary reforms which 
were at first rejected with con- 
tumely. 
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HIGHROAD AND TOW-ROAD. 


BY EDMUND VALE. 


Att August and all of Sep- 
tember, save those four days 
that were not yet spent, it had 
rained in Manchester. It was 
not raining now, but it looked 
as if it might do so at any 
moment. Anyhow I deter- 
mined to take my chance with 
the weather and go to Wales 
on my bicycle, visiting en route 
a town in the Potteries, where 
I had last heard of my faithful 
batman who had served me three 
yearsin France. I was swayed, 
moreover, by the fact that in 
the neighbourhood of Tunstall 
was a certain canal tunnel, 
famous all over the system of 
inland waterways for its ghost. 
I had heard many accounts of 
this apparition, and I had a 
great desire to visit the site 
of its activities. Every one I 
had ever spoken to about it 
was agreed that its name was 
Kit Crewe, but opinions varied 
as to whether it was a man, a 
woman, a dog without a head, 
&@ white mare, or a snatching 
hand. 

As the superintendent of the 
Bridgewater Canal had been 
good enough to grant me per- 
mission to cycle along the tow- 
path of that waterway if I 
chose, I determined to avail 
myself of the privilege for a 
Short distance. 

The Bridgewater Canal is 
the oldest of our inland naviga- 
tions, and has a romantic his- 


tory. ‘“‘It were all through a 
woman as this canal come 
about,” I have been told more 
than once. ‘“‘T’ Dook were 
jilted by t’ gurl ’e were keepin’ 
company wi. And ’e were 
that took aback that ’e built 
this ere canal just to show yon 
woman what oo could do.” 
There is_ perhaps more than a 
modicum of truth in this tra- 
dition, the fact being that the 
Duke was attached to the 
youngest of the three famous 
beauties, the Gunning sisters. 
This lady, who had secretly 
married the Duke of Hamilton 
*‘ with a ring of the bed-curtain 
half an hour after midnight,” 
and a short time later had been 
left a widow with a title, 
money, and power to add to 
her attractions, was no doubt 
much sought after. She be- 
came engaged to the Duke 
of Bridgewater.. But the 
Duke was of a rougher stuff 
than Cupid’s thralls should be 
made of, and required his own 
way, so the engagement was 
broken, and instead of becom- 
ing Duchess of Bridgewater she 
presently became Duchess of 
Argyll. The Duke, no doubt 
@ little mortified, forswore gal- 
lantry, and came down to his 
estate in Lancashire, where he 
threw himself into the business 
of developing the collieries on 
his land. And owing to the 
genius of Mr Brindley, wheel- 
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wright, a canal from the Bridge- 
water pits to Manchester came 
to be constructed, to the 
vast astonishment, perhaps, 
of her Grace of Argyll; and 
certainly of a large section 
of the public, they having 
spent much print in pamphlets, 
and much breath in Parlia- 
ment, in declaring the project 
impossible. On 17th July 1761 
the first boat carrying coal from 
Worsley entered Manchester. 

It is extraordinary how much 
for granted people take the 
canals, their buildings, and 
their shipping, while with their 
talk of the “good old days ”’ 
they will dwell lovingly on the 
old stage-coach and on old 
coaching inns. Yet the greater 
part of the canal system is years 
older than coaching inns or 
stage-coaches. Moreover, the 
manners, customs, and hardi- 
hood of our ancestors are still 
kept alive by this unobtrusive 
community of watermen. 

I left the highroad at Stret- 
ford and took to the tow-path. 
At} Broadheath a canal em- 
ployee was cleaning a stable, 
and I asked him why a certain 
well-worn flight of steps de- 
scended to the quay from a 
doorway now blocked and blind. 
“Why, that goes back from 
when the old Duchess Countess 
used to run,” said he. 

“What was the Duchess 
Countess ?”’ said I. 

“Well, of course, she was a 
fly-boat, did used to carry 
passengers,” said he. “I can 
remember her plying very well, 
though not in her palmy days, 
you understand.” 
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““ And what were her palmy 
days ? ”’ 

“Well, of course, she was a 
smart turn-out in her palmy 
days, you understand. He did 
used to bring her out of War- 
rington with his passengers at 
six in the morning, sharp as a 
train; change his horse in 
Lymm, just gone eight; be 
here by nine, and change his 
horse again; and take on his 
passengers as had took their 
tickets at that public over the 
road there—you see it’s still 
called ‘ The Old Packet House,’ 
—and then away for Man- 
chester, where he’d get by 
eleven o’clock. Then he’d have 
a bite of dinner, and back he’d 
come at two o’clock, get out 
the horse he’d left in the morn- 
ing, and be off—Lymm five 
o’clock, sharp as a train,—and 
be back in Warrington by 
seven o’clock.” 

“Over eighteen miles each 
way,” said I. ‘‘That’s good 
going, taking the stops into 
account.” 

“It is good going, I tell 
you,” said he, “and I wish we 
saw the horses in the stables 
now like what they had in those 
days.” 

** And what has become of the 
Duchess Countess?” I asked. 

“She doesn’t ply no longer, 
but she’s still afloat,” said he. 

*“* Wooden ships last a pretty 
time,” I said. 

“Why, bless you, they last 
wellnigh for ever,” said the 
stableman. ‘‘ Why, there’s the 
boat that Victoria went on 
when the canal was first opened. 
—When was the canal opened?” 
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he shouted across the water to 
a colleague, who considered a 
moment and said— 

“Seventeen sixty-summat so 
fur aS it says on the over- 
bridge.” 

“ Seventeen sixty !’’ said my 
friend. ‘‘She’d been tied up 
in Manchester for long enough, 
and she went down to Runcorn 
not two months ago, and there 
they did her up and painted her 
smart—she looked a picture 
when she came by here the 
other day. She’s to be an 
inspection boat, like, for the 
directors now. 1760! There 
aren’t many boats as old as 
that, I'll bet, and she’s made 
proper old-fashioned, figurehead 
and windows in the stern, and 
all just like a Spanish Armada. 
She’s the very same to look at 
to-day as when Victoria opened 
the canal on her. But if you 
go over the way now and ask 
Mr —— at the warehouse to 
show you the book, you'll find 
lots of things in it about all 
such things as that.” 

I went as he recommended 
and visited Mr ——— in his 
office in the warehouse adjacent 
to the “Old Packet House ” 
that had served as a booking- 
Office in the brave days of old 
—this canal carried passengers 
at a penny a mile before rail- 
ways were dreamed of. The 
Office still contained the same 
furniture. The massiveness and 
height of the desks compared 
with modern office furniture, 
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and the layer upon layer of 
grained paint that had been 
laid on it, gave it a historic 
air. Indeed, a peculiar atmos- 
phere of seclusion pervaded 
that snug little room, as if the 
tranquillity of more leisured 
times had been preserved to 
it by its long association with 
the water. I was duly shown 
the book. But that work had 
very little in it relating to the 
canal. It contained either cut- 
tings from newspapers or long 
paragraphs in careful hand- 
writing on the most diverse 
subjects—passages extolling the 
Conservative Party, anecdotes 
of my lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and notes on the Royal 
Family. There were such facts 
as the number of bones a man 
has in his body, how to brew 
beer, how to find the correct 
day of the month without 
looking at a calendar, &c. I 
was soon less interested in 
the matter I had come to seek 
than in picturing to myself 
Mr ’s predecessor, the old 
official who had worked with 
such infinite pride and pains 
at compiling what he con- 
sidered to be the essentials of 
knowledge. 

The rain held off, but the 
weather preserved a glum 
cheerless face, and kept the 
sun hidden in a cloudy pavilion 
tinged with yellow mirk. No 
definite horizon was visible 
owing to the dull atmosphere. 
The poor soaked crops gathered 








1 The boat was actually built in 1851 for the use of Queen Victoria, when 
she came to Manchester to open the Royal Exchange ninety years after the 
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in stooks looked woebegone and 
draggled, lacking lustre and 
the rich full blonde of harvest. 
Endless flat acres of cabbage 
and blackening potato haulm 
alternated on my right. Trees, 
blasted by the fumes of dis- 
tant chemical works, displayed 
their dead among their living 
branches. The whole made up 
a@ sombre and uninspiring scene, 
through which the lifeless water 
of the canal wound with a 
fitting sadness. 

In another three miles I left 
the tow-path where a bridge 
carrying a lane connected it 
with the eastern bank. About 
two hundred yards from this 
bridge was a cottage, and in 
the garden a man was employ- 
ing himself cutting back some 
refractory rose-briars. I said 
to him, “Is it cold here in 
winter ? ” 

“Yes, and with the bridge 
and all,”’ said he. 

“Would it be warmer with- 
out the bridge ? ” I asked. 

“Tt would that!” said he. 

it Why 9 9 

“Tt draws wind,” says he. 
“Tf there’s a cold wind within 
miles it’s sure to draw it.” 

I now took the road for Great 
Budworth. The country soon 
wore @ pleasanter aspect, being 
hilly and rich in small beauty, 
the red sandstone appearing 
below the fronds of autumn- 
tinted fern ; here, too, luxuriant 
hedgerows and little clusters of 
birch and oak, untarnished by 
the chemical poison, were fre- 
quent. Much steam and mist 
prevailed, but the air was fresh 
and pure, and the dew, brightly 
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beading grass, fern, and tree, 
produced a fragrance so sweet 
that it dispelled depression. 
Nor was the sun hidden much 
longer. He came out as I 
reached Great Budworth, and 
with his tardy smile the mists 
dissolved, and the sky showed 
a faint china blue that broad- 
ened rapidly. 

From here I dropped into 
the Weaver basin. This is a 
strange land of subsidences, for 
the mineral wealth consists of 
salt. At Marston I interviewed 
a kindly disposed management 
with the hope of being admitted 
to a rock-salt mine, but as the 
workings close at three o’clock 
I was an hour too late. Taking 
my way still downhill, I de- 
scended to a large irregular 
sheet of water crossed by 4 
causeway almost on a level 
with it. The road is made of 
cinders, and is heaped up on 
either side almost continuously 
with more cinders. By the 
time it is made up with these 
more will have to be brought 
to keep the traveller dryshod, 
as the road is sinking as fast 
as it is made. Beyond this 
lake lies the town of North- 
wich. It is a clean, brisk little 
place. Here the contractor is 
kept continually busy putting 
the houses straight as they 
totter this way and that with 
the general subsidence. 0 
great is the undertaking, and 
so expert have the workmed 
become, that whole houses 
are raised complete, from thelr 
foundations upwards, and not 
a window cracked. Others are 
bodily thrust forwards or back 
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or sideways at will. There are 
many buildings in Northwich 
centuries old. With them it 
is not such an easy matter to 
deal, and it sometimes means 
pulling them completely down 
and rebuilding. But of more 
recent years all buildings have 
been constructed on special 
frames, 8o that the process of 
raising them on hydraulic jacks, 
in the generally approved man- 
ner, can be resorted to and 
cause no dislocation. Yet, in 
spite of these triumphs, the 


‘town has a peculiarly crooked 


and uneven look, giving it all 
the artistic modulation that it 
takes extreme old age to achieve 
elsewhere. 

I suppose it is a matter of 
pride in Northwich that your 
house should not be found 
sinking. This I gathered from 
the proprietor of a delightful 
old-fashioned cook-shop, where 
I had tea off balm cakes and 
pikelets. He said that I must 
not think that because his shop 
was four steps down from the 
road that it was sunk. Quite 
the contrary! The reason was 
that they were raising the level 
of the road outside. But one 
of his pretty serving-wenches 
had already told me ingenuously 
that the water had been rising 
in the cellar for years, till now 
it was not far off the top step. 
This house was in the antique 
style, and no doubt could not 
be raised without first being 
pulled down, a regrettable fate 
for it, as it had, after showing 
hospitality on hundreds and 
hundreds of market-days, ac- 
quired somehow a comfortable 
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atmosphere, highly suggestive 
to the subconscious part of the 
guest, giving him a@ sense of 
complete security and snug- 
ness, and inspiring him with a 
desire to drink good strong tea 
and eat hot well-buttered balm 
cakes. 

It was now twilight. There 
was not a cloud nor @ sign of 
moisture to be seen anywhere 
overhead. From cornflower 
blue the sky merged into a 
beautiful russet red with hazy 
smoke rising across it. On 
high a planet shone tremulously, 
and below, the lights of the 
town began to sparkle from the 
quaintly-tilted buildings, partly 
florid in the sunset, partly 
muffled in the dusk. Sweet 
influence of autumn! Silver- 
belled vesper of Nature calling 
man to regard how toil and 
growth come to fruition, come 
to the blush of ripeness even 
when Death is at hand, and 
the first frost steals a glance at 
us with his finger to his lips, 
and all things hush ! 

Two roads led from North- 
wich. Of these I chose the 
less important. From a point 
two miles out of the town this 
road goes as straight as if it 
had been ruled on the map, 
where it is marked with ancient 
lettering as King Street. It is 
doubtless of Roman origin. 
There was no moon, but the 
stars were bright, and a warm 
glow still lingered in the west. 
Light airs from the north still 
favoured me. Down this 
straight level road I travelled 
apace on the top gear, my 
spokes humming, mind and 
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body invigorated by the speed, 
the exertion, and the chill air. 
To flit along in the dark unbe- 
known, making one’s own pace, 
is an aspect of the enjoyment of 
solitude the great philosophers 
never knew. Like fishing, it 
is a keen and all-absorbing 
pleasure, inexplicable and in- 
communicable. 

Just as I entered Middlewich 
I saw a night watchman stand- 
ing behind his brazier fire in 
charge of a long row of red 
lamps where the road was 
under repair. I paused to ask 
him how he fared with his 
lamps @ fortnight since on the 
night of the gale. 

“Well,” says he, “ you’re 
the first as has ever thought 
to ask me that. There it was 
in the papers how somebody 
had his chimley blowed down, 
and how somebody else had 
his roof took off or his trees 
broke, and one thing and an- 
other. But no one never 
thought of me and me lamps. 
All them folks was asleep; 
they didn’t have to get out in 
the middle of the night and 
put their chimleys back and 
keep on hanging on their slates 
as they blowed off. It was 
me a8 had the hard work that 
night, and they never took no 
thought on that. See me agate 
all the blessed night going from 
one lamp to another! And as 
soon as I’d leave one in its 
place, it *ud either blow out 
or catch fire! See me takin’ 
them one after another into 
the hut to put right, and off 
they’d go again! That ’ud a 
been all right if only a bare 
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cyclist like yourself ’ud ’appen 
to have come by. But not a 
blessed thing come the ‘ole 
night long. No sense!” 
From Middlewich I took the 
road to Sandbach. On my 
left the stilly waters of the 
canal, now keeping company 
with the road, gleamed. The 
dark forms of mills or works, 
whose machinery made little 
or no noise, loomed up, their 
many storeys showing light 
through dusty-paned windows 
all reflecting on the canal, 
while much smoke and more 
steam issued from them. At 
last I got to Sandbach. Here 
I intended to stay the night, 
and took my time reconnoitring 
a billet. During this excursion 
I passed the church, and I was 
not a little surprised, seeing 
that it was gone half-past 
eight, to notice that it was all 
aglow with light and a tremend- 
ous volume of music and sing- 
ing of unqualified fervour was 
proceeding therefrom. Having 
been so long alone in the dark 
and silence, the strangeness and 
unexpectedness of this devo- 
tional demonstration struck me 
very much. The haloed saints 
standing in their bright vest- 
ments in the windows, with 
the light and the music glow- 
ing through them, seemed to 
live and touch the heart with 
a sweet message like the angel 
choir in the gospel story. 1 
felt drawn to attend the ser- 
vice whatever it might be, and 
so leaving my bicycle against 
the wall, I walked up through 
the dim graveyard and entered 
the church. In the chancel 
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stood a choir of boys and men 
in their ordinary clothes, while 
at the top of the nave was a 
choir of women and a string 
orchestra ; with these the organ 
chimed vibrantly in, and a 
conductor beat time by the 
lectern. A few people were 
seated at the back of the 
church, and among them I 
took my place. For some time 
I ceased from speculation, and 
let my mind rest on the music. 
What wonders does unexpected 
music work, particularly when 
it rises in a devotional setting ! 
And no service could have been 
more devotional than this scene, 
for all the performers were in 
deep earnest. No ceremonial 
could have helped those words 
and that music nearer to the 
spirit of true religion and piety. 
My mind went back along that 
dark, lonely road that I had 
come stealing down on the 
silent tyre, and I seemed to 
be pedalling again in the dark 
with music in the wind and 
music in the stars, giving to 
such humble travel as I was 
bound on, and to life itself, 
an idyllic interpretation. 

In a pause I inquired of 
my neighbour the reason of 
this late-night demonstration. 
“To-morrow,” he said, “is 
the first day of the Sandbach 
Wakes. There’ll be two more 
choirs coming to sing, and 
they'll all sing together at 
once, with him conducting.” 

“Is there any prize attached 
to this?’ I could not help 
asking, recalling the parallel of 
the frequent choral contests in 
Wales. 
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“No,” said he; “ there’s no 
prize and no competition. We 
love to do it,” and he smiled 
at me in his pleasant Cheshire 


way. 


The next morning I inquired 
more particularly into the 
nature of the Sandbach Wakes. 
“‘ They begin to-morrow (Satur- 
day),” I was informed, “and 
Monday and Tuesday are holi- 
days for every one.” 

It was a beautiful day, quite 
still. A soft mist, pierced 
with brilliant sunshine, muffled 
the little town, and the noise 
of horse-hooves and of motors 
changing gear had the crisp 
cheer of winter, while the warm 
light on old brick chimneys, 
making their shadows to slant 
across the haze in the street, 
gave the feeling of a summer 
morning. Not the least gracious 
of autumn’s gifts are these days 
when the best moods of the 
two extreme seasons meet. 
Sandbach is a charming little 
town, old-fashioned, clean, and 
neat. And the people, both 
old and young, have an admir- 
able look of wellbeing and 
tranquillity, none too frequently 
seen in these days of bustle. 
There is a feeling of well- 
established things in Cheshire— 
old pastures, old squirearchies, 
old simple peacefulness. Such 
comfortable place-names even 
are hardly found elsewhere: 
Tarporley, Tattenhall, Tarvin, 
Congleton, Chester—have they 
not a ruminant and browsing 
sound ? 

After less than an hour’s 
ride I found myself within a 
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mile of the Harecastle tunnel 
on the Trent and Mersey canal 
whereof I have made mention. 
As I have recounted, the fame 
of Kit Crewe, as the phantom 
is called that is said to haunt 
it, is spread all over the system 
of canals. A remarkable fact 
about this ghost is that no 
two tales about it tally, also 
accounts vary as to whether 
it appears in the tunnel itself 
or in the country on top of 
the tunnel, where the horse 
has to be led while the barge 
is being worked through by 
other means of traction. 

I was about a mile away 
from these spiritual manifesta- 
tions when I saw an old man 
sitting on a fence adjoining 
the road bridge crossing the 
canal. I dismounted, and in- 
quired if he lived in these 
parts. He told me he had been 
here fifty years, but his real 
home was two miles away. He 
knew the tunnel well, and the 
canal well. But as to the 
ghost he had never so much 
as heard a mention of it. 
This is a striking proof of 
what an isolated community 
the folk of the barges are. 
Their lives are lived on the 
water; they rarely marry ex- 
cept among themselves ; there 
is little new blood comes to 
take on the burden of their 
arduous calling. The folk-lore 
peculiar to them that has ac- 
cumulated in a hundred and 
fifty years is not shared with 
the outside world. 

I rode on, and soon came to 
the canal station, known as 
Red Bull, where there is a 
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lock and a toll-house. I “went 
into this small building, and 
got into conversation with the 
Collector. He was a grave 
affable man, whose life had 
been spent in the service of 
the canal company. His father 
and mother, he told me, had 
been on the water. After a 
while I opened the subject of 
Kit Crewe. I expected to be 
greeted with a broad grin and 
a@ shake of the head. But Mr 
Richards did not treat the 
matter in that way. He gazed 
out of the door towards the 
hill of Harecastle that rose 
close at hand. ‘‘ The Kit Crewe 
boggart!” said he; “how 
did you come to hear of that ? ” 

“T’ve heard of it on the 
Grand Junction and the Shrop- 
shire Union and the Bridge- 
water, and I don’t know where 
else,” said I. 

“Well, of course,” said he, 
“you know they used to load 
boats from a coal-pit right 
in the middle of the old tunnel 
that’s closed now, and they say 
that the tales of Kit Crewe 
comes from the noise of ham- 
mering that would be made by 
miners in the hill. That’s what 
they say.” 

“You think there never was 
a ghost ? ” said I. 

‘Well, then,” he continued, 
“‘there’s a place called Kidd’s 
Grove on the top of the hill— 
a@ wood it used to be, but it’s 
mostly built over now,—and 
they say that Kit Crewe is just 
the corruption of Kidd’s Grove, 
and that’s all the ghost there 
is about it.” 

Still there was no reassuring 
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grin or headshake, so I said, 
“ And you don’t believe there’s 
anything more in it than that ?” 

“You can’t altogether dis- 
believe in things because you 
haven’t seen them,” said he. 
He continued to gaze out of 
the door. I waited for him to 
say more. He was silent for 
a@ moment, then he said: ‘‘ Of 
course, my dad never spoke 
exactly of what he saw; but 
he took a horse over the top 
one night when his boat was 
being legged through the tunnel. 
I expect it was dark enough, 
no moon or nothing of that, 
but he’d {had no drink. My 
grandfather was @ bit inclined 
to drink, but my father never 
touched adrop. And he hadn’t 
gone more than half-way when 
his swingle-tree was pulled up 
sudden from behind, and then 
his horse got teased so that he 
hear went mad, and it made 
him lash out and plunge as 
my father could hardly hold 
him. And that wasn’t all. 
But what my father saw he 
wouldn’t tell, but he wouldn’t 
go no farther, and he brought 
his horse back here; all in a 
muck-sweat it was, and he was 
trembling like a child and very 
hear crying. And my mother 
would always swear that was 
true.” 

He paused a minute. I did 
not interrupt him, and he went 
on: “My mother wasn’t born 
on the water. She was born 
in @ house up on the hill there. 
And the night she was born 
my grandmother saw Kit 
Crewe’s face look in at the 
window. She saw him, and 
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she wouldn’t take no gain- 
saying. She said you couldn’t 
make no mistake about Kit 
Crewe if you’d once seen him. 
And there he stood outside the 
window in all the rain, with 
his face turned towards her, 
on the night my mother was 
born.” 

The tunnel was not more 
than a few hundred yards from 
here, though the mouth was 
out of sight round the bend. 
Mr Richards told me that the 
tug would be taking the boats 
through at half-past twelve, 
so that there was more than 
an hour to wait. Neighbouring 
the lock was an inn called Canal 
Tavern, where I repaired for 
some refreshment. It was a 
clean, hospitable little public- 
house, and as I was helped 
to my bread-and-cheese and 
stout I felt myself to be the 
object of solicitude, which is 
the perfection of good service, 
and has gone sadly out of 
fashion. Apart from the fact 
that the good lady of the house 
wore as a head-covering a 
flowing black wimple, and that 
mine host had tow-lines dis- 
played for sale along the cor- 
nice of the public bar, and 
that the parlours had a ship- 
shape appearance and all the 
woodwork was paint-grained, 
apart from these outward signs 
and the consideration I have 
mentioned, it had a distinctive- 
ness that nothing but its asso- 
ciation with the waterside could 
have given it. 

It is worthy of note, consider- 
ing the evil odour in which 
barge folk are commonly held 
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by the public at large, that the 
element of squalor should be 
so entirely missing from a house 
of this description, relying for 
its chief custom on the water 
trade. But the answer to the 
conundrum soon becomes clear 
when the manners of the com- 
munity are observed. The fact 
is that it is the women that 
keep that pitch of cleanliness 
and respectability, than which 
I believe no higher standard is 
lived up to anywhere in any 
English homes. One has only 
to travel with a boatman who 
has left his women-folk at 
home to appreciate this. Just 
reflect for a2 moment what the 
life is. In the bitterest weather 
one of the family has to follow 
the horse on the tow-path, and 
another has to steer, and there 
is no shelter at either post. 
All day long while the light 
lasts this goes on, and at night 
there are only the tiniest cabins 
for the family to put them- 
selves to bed in. The men are 
fiery - tempered. Frequently 
they fight for first place in the 
locks. Danger is always pre- 
sent, often overtaking. The 
hands of man and nature seem 
to be against them. If it was 
not for the women their deg- 
radation would be complete. 
Unfortunately, there are many 
families in the last stages of 
this inexorable plight. You 
will see them as they go by 
on the canal, their men sullen, 
scowling, hang-dog, their 
women hard, furtive-eyed, foul- 
mouthed, and bestial, their 
wretched children dirty, ragged, 
and utterly miserable. The 
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distinction is sharp, and the 
morals to be drawn are as 
plain and simple as from the 
canvases of Hogarth. The 
other side of the picture is as 
brilliant as the first is sordid. 
It is the triumph of the 
woman and her home over 
hard circumstances. Her cabin 
is a gem of cleanliness, neat- 
ness, apple-pie order. Bright 
paint and good cheer radiate 
from every inch of that rigid- 
ly economised accommodation. 
And the inmates are children 
with happy faces and bodies 
glowing with the best that 
fresh air and exercise can be- 
stow. And it is these families 
and not the others that give 
the tone to the waterways so 
unmistakably that the shops 
along the route reflect it too, 
even emulating the respecta- 
bility of their customers. 

I now wheeled my bicycle 
on the tow-path, and almost 
immediately came in sight of 
the string of barges that had 
collected at this end of the 
tunnel, and were waiting for 
the tug to take them through. 
The last of these was called 
General Joffre. She carried a 
freight of flints that had come 
coastwise to Runcorn, and were 
now being taken to Hanley in 
the Potteries. The captain ex- 
pressed himself as agreeable to 
take me through the tunnel. 
He was dressed after the ap- 
proved manner in gipsy cord, 
and with the old - fashioned 
barge - master’s cap with its 
little blob in the middle of its 
flat top. He affected white 
side-whiskers. His wife wore 
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@ sun-bonnet of pink print 
beautifully made. As with 
most of the women of her call- 
ing, her figure was trim and 
graceful, and she had on a neat 
black skirt and bodice, on which 
pieces of bright Stuart tartan 
were sewn. A little way off, 
down the path, regarding me 
with some curiosity, stood an 
exceedingly handsome girl hold- 
ing the horse she was about 
to lead over the tunnel-top. 
She was in the first bloom of 
womanhood. Much walking, 
backing out lock-gates, and 
helping load and unload the 
barge had developed her to 
perfection in every part. I 
could not refrain from staring 
at her a little, and she eyed 
me back no less steadily. I 
fancy she must have been used 
to such scrutiny, and she took 
it in good part, her grey eyes 
twinkling with merriment, while 
her lips were pursed as though 
they would not yet commit 
themselves to @ smile. 

Having embarked my bicycle 
in the waist of the barge with 
the help of the captain, I 
walked off to examine the 
mouths of the tunnels. The 
old tunnel, through which the 
water still runs, but which 
is closed for navigation by @ 
baulk of timber, is the one 
built by Brindley. The length 
of the tunnel is just short of 
two miles, and the idea that 
such @ work could be accom- 
plished was scouted at the 
time—over a century and a 
half ‘ago—as utterly impos- 
sible. Indeed, all Brindley’s 
Schemes, from the first notion 
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that an embankment of soft 
earth could be made to hold 
@ substantial channel of water, 
had been treated with per- 
sistent incredulity, and had 
nevertheless been achieved one 
after another. So much oppo- 
sition did he meet with in pro- 
posing to build his first aque- 
duct, which was to conduct 
the canal over the river Irwell, 
that he felt bound to advise 
his patron the Duke of Bridge- 
water to have the opinion of 
a then famous engineer. This. 
expert, having utterly con- 
demned the scheme, concluded 
his report to the Duke with 
the remark that although he 
had often heard of castles in 
the air, he had never before 
seen where any of them were 
to be erected. That witticism 
was not forgotten, and when 
the act to empower the con- 
struction of the Harecastle tun- 
nel was brought into the House, 
the opposition reshod the old 
joke with a pun, and asked if 
this were not the greatest of 
all Brindley’s ‘ Air Castles.” 
It was begun in 1766, and took 
eleven years to complete. Here 
it stood now before me with 
its low arch of worn brickwork 
leading into its dark, dismal, 
haunted interior. The pecu- 
liarly sad sinister noise of water 
dripping from the roof could 
be heard in this disused cul- 
vert both close at hand and far, 
far off under the hill. The 
tunnel has only been closed a 
few years since the institution 
of an electric tug inthe other 
tunnel. Before that time it 
served a8 & one-way road, the 
P2 
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boat-people or hired men lying 
on their backs in the bows of 
the boats and legging their 
way through by means of 
shoving with their feet against 
the roof. Throughout the 
length of the other tunnel 
built by Telford in 1824-7 there 
is a tow-path, and before the 
installation of the electric tug 
boats going the opposite way 
were able to follow the horse 
in the usual manner. 

I gazed long into the mys- 
terious and forbidding maw of 
the old tunnel, thinking of all 
the mysterious tales I had 
heard of its ghost Kit Crewe, 
thinking of the years and years 
of weary foot-toil that had worn 
that slimy brickwork, and of 
the happy and unhappy fam- 
ilies that had glided awestruck 
on that black stygian water. 
The mouth of Telford’s tunnel 
with its iron-railed tow-path 
is close adjacent, but merci- 
fully the willing horse has no 
longer to work its way with 
many chafings through this 
confined and most unenviable 
route. The present tractive 
machine consists of two barges, 
one of which carries a winding 
gear that hauls on a wire 
hawser, which it picks up from 
the floor of the canal as it 
goes along; the other carries 
accumulators. I walked back. 
There were six barges made 
fast to the tug, the last of 
which was the General Joffre. 
The daughter of this craft was 
still standing by her horse. But 
now she favoured me with a 
smile when I came up. And a 
very sweet smile it was, re- 
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dolent of that inscrutable tran- 
quillity of the Silent Way 
where she had been born and 
bred. Almost immediately 
after I got on board the tug 
started and the girl led off 
her horse, looking back to 
smile once more and breaking 
into song, the burden of which 
we could still hear after we 
had entered the mouth of the 
tunnel. 

“What a fine girl that is of 
yours,” I said to Mrs Groyle. 

“She’s very ’arty,” replied 
that lady; “you’d think so 
if you’d see her eat. She takes 
her food, great nudges at a 
time, you’d laugh, I know ”— 
Mrs Groyle reflected a moment, 
then she added, “‘ Nay, there’s 
nothing like ’ealth—the finest 
flower as grows.” 

It seemed as if the captain 
and his wife had been uncer- 
tain as to the reason why I 
should want to go through 
the tunnel, and they had come 
to the conclusion, aided by 
their daughter, who was 4 
“scholar ’—could read and 
write, that is,—that I wanted 
to see the brickwork. Accord- 
ingly while I had been away 
looking at the tunnel mouths 
they had prepared a primitive 
but very effective lamp made 
out of a round cigarette-box, 
with the lid pierced, and 4 
piece of flat tin bent so as to 
form a burner. A large thick 
wick was inserted, and the 
box’ part-filled with paraffin. 
This adaptation was now flar- 
ing merrily on the cabin roof, 
so that brick vault, tow-path, 
and water were all visible. 
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Presently we got on to the 
inevitable subject of Kit Crewe. 
At first the captain dismissed 
it as an idle tale. ‘ What 
I’ve said many a time,” he 
declared, ‘“‘is as the Kit Crewe 
boggart is an old woman’s 
tale with a barrilful o’ butter- 
milk.” 

But when we got farther in, 
in spite of the friendly glow 
of the flame, I thought that 
neither he nor his wife were 
quite so certain that the ghost 
was a myth. They were much 
more circumspect in speaking 
about him, and at the allusion 
their voices dropped to whis- 
pers. The captain told me 
that farther on there was a 
passage from this tunnel into 
the old one at a point called 
the Turnrail, through which 
barges formerly came when 
they had loaded coal from the 
quay connecting subterrane- 
ously with the pit, and I 
gathered that by this means 
Telford’s tunnel was made ac- 
cessible to the “‘ boggart ’”’ from 
his more ancient and more 
proper haunt. Before the days 
of the tug it gave you @ chill 
in the marrow-bones to pass 
the Turnrail, particularly if 
you were travelling at night 
and were the only boat in that 
obscure two-mile tunnel. 

Mrs Groyle had eight chil- 
dren. ‘“They’ve all had a 
education,” said she, “and 
only one as ’as been born on 
the boat.” 

“Have you got a house? ” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘ We’ve got 
@’ome. We been there now.” 
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“Did you spend a night 
there ? ’’ I asked. 

“No,” she said. “I just 
been in and watered the trees 
and wound up the clocks and 
gone away.” 

“The trees in pots?” said 
I, anxious to discriminate be- 
tween aspidistras and outdoor 
hardies. 

“Yes; the trees for the 
winders,” she said; ‘just 
watered them, like, and wound 
up the clocks and gone away.” 

“IT suppose that bonny girl 
of yours has her sweetheart,” 
I said. 

“Yes,” said Mrs Groyle ; 
“she goes with a young man 
on the Bridgewater. Sam 
Stone’s his name.” 

**T know Tom Stone,” said I. 

** Im with the Bottle Boats?” 

6é Yes.”’ 

** Well, that’s his uncle.” 

Then both the captain and 
his wife said to each other, 
‘*** knows Tom Stone with ’is 
Bottle Boats.” 

After that I could not but 
feel that a more cordial re- 
lationship had been established 
between us. Mrs Groyle said 
that if it hadn’t been that she 
had had to put her stove out 
on account of the present rule 
of this tunnel, she would have 
made me a cup of tea. I have 
no doubt she would have said 
the same thing if I had not 
known Tom Stone of the Bottle 
Boats, for like all simple hearty 
people the canal folk are most 
hospitable, but I think she 
was all the more regretful as 
things stood. 

I praised the workmanship 
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of her sun-bonnet, and told her 
how @ woman on the Grand 
Junction Canal had once made 
one for me to give to my 
mother. “ Ah,” she said, ‘‘ they 
wears longer curtains to them 
down there to what we does 
up here. There’s many that 
wears them like this,’ fingering 
her own, “up from Preston 
Brook to Runcorn. But you 
can’t wear ’em up from Preston 
Brook to Manchester. For 
they'll laugh at you all the 
way, and call you Pegsellers.” 

During this conversation Mrs 
Groyle was seated in the cabin, 
while I remained outside by 
her husband, who had his 
hand on the rudder - head, 
though the tiller was unshipped. 
After a little silence the captain 
said, “‘ Ask the maister if he’s 
married.” 

“Happen it’s not our busi- 
ness to go interfering like that,”’ 
said his wife from within. 

“Oh yes,” I volunteered ; 
“I was married in June, and 
my dog came to church with 
@ satin bow tied on his collar.” 

“Did he, then, poor thing ; 
just like a Christian!” said 
Mrs Groyle. And the captain 
muttered more than once, ‘‘ The 
dog goin’ to church and all!” 
and chuckled vastly. 

That the Harecastle Tunnel, 
in spite of its grisly tradition, 
did not give me quite the eerie 
sensation I had felt in other 
canal tunnels I put down partly 
to the paraffin flare, and partly 
to the innate homeliness of the 
Groyles. Also the fumes and 
suffocations generally prevalent 
in these places were entirely 
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absent owing to the electric 
tug and to the rule of extin- 
guishing the coke fires in the 
barges. Amenities are rare on 
the canal when one considers 
what is done for workmen in 
almost every other walk in 
life, while the hardships suf- 
fered by watermen are as severe 
as those suffered by their fore- 
fathers. Yet they do not com- 
plain. The captain told me 
more as @ point of interest than 
anything else how difficult it 
was to clear the tow-line when 
coming round the sharp bend 
at the Cheshire end of the 
tunnel on dark nights, there 
being no light of any kind pro- 
vided. “If they were just to 
put a little lamp so as you'd 
know your place it would be 
all right,” he explained. ‘ But 
now you’ve got to come from 
the tunnel in the rain and dark, 
and all that mess, and you have 
to blunder as well as you 
might,” which, from him, was 
@ strong admission of difficulty 
and personal danger. It seems 
a sad pity that the canal owners 
should not provide such 4 
simple amelioration as this, just 
because these stout - hearted, 
long-hour working-men are not 
banded against them in hostile 
unions. Another instance of 
this is that at one point nearly 
half-way through the tunnel the 
roof drops sharply at least 4 
couple of feet, a serious altera- 
tion in such @ narrow clearance. 
Yet there is nothing to mark 
it, and it remains a continual 
menace to children and adults 
alike. 

“The Turnrail!’” said the 
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captain, touching my shoulder, 
and the mouth of a tunnel 
branching off from the one we 
navigated showed itself on our 
right hand. It was partly 
filed up. The captain shaded 
his eyes to peer in as we passed, 
and his wife had risen and was 
looking out from the cabin 
hatch. All their lives long, 
single and married, they had 
drifted past this landmark to 
and fro, but by their pursed 
lips and wistful glances it did 
not appear that they were sure 
they had seen, even yet, all 
there was to be seen in that 
dark recess. Whatever they 
expected, whatever they feared, 
however crude their conception 
of an immortal ghost, there 
was something sacred in their 
attitude of reverence before one 
permanent mystery in their 
daily round of business. 

When, after an hour of travel, 
we came out into the daylight 
again, we were in a country 
as different from the one where 
the sun had last shone on us 
as if we had occupied that 
Space of time in an express 
train covering the ground at 
the rate of a mile to the minute. 
We were in Staffordshire, not 
only in the county sense, but 
in the sense of the mind’s 
picture of that shire. Pot- 
teries with ovens of the flask- 
like cut, heaps of shattered 
earthenware, collieries with 
Spidery wheels, dismal build- 
ings and heaps of slag, land 
blasted and scarified, rows and 
lines of houses all of a shape 
and size, derelict engine-houses, 
chimneys, smoke, and excava- 


tions—this was Tunstall, and 
hereabouts Driver Joe, some- 
time batman, to the passenger 
of the General Joffre, lived. 

Here I had to part with my 
friends, and I was loth to do 
so on two scores. In the first 
place, I should have liked to 
go on drifting serenely in the 
broad daylight while the bonny 
maid sang to her horse as they 
paced along the tow-path; and 
secondly, I felt already a per- 
sonal regard for the Groyles 
that is, as a rule, only the out- 
come of longer acquaintance ; 
for of that light panoply of con- 
vention that the wearer hardly 
knows he wears they were alto- 
gether deficient. The good- 
ness in them was plain to be 
seen at once and loved at once. 

I stood on a bridge and 
speeded them good-bye. Away 
glided the barge, its bright 
colours showing royally in the 
sunlight. A wave of the hand 
from Mrs Groyle, and she was 
gone below to remake her fire. 
A flourished cap in the air 
from her husband, and then 
his eyes were fixed forward 
on his course. Last of all, a 
turn from a shawled head on 
the tow-path and a hand just 
raised, and the company went 
their way and looked back no 
more. 

It was sunset when I left 
Tunstall, just such another fine 
calm, red, frost-tempered sun- 
set as had befallen the previous 
evening at Northwich. But 
here, except in the home-love of 
my old army servant, married 
and blessed with children 
since his soldier days, it did 
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not find a tender responsive- 
ness in the place it illuminated. 
The hard lines of the bricks and 
mortar re-echoed no romantic 
feeling. Still, when I said good- 
bye to Joe and his family the 
sunset had its influence, its 
torch of retrospect, and stood 
us in better stead than fare- 
well speeches. 

Down across the valley of 
the canal I went, and crossed 
that twilight-shining road where 
the General Joffre had drifted 
by long since, then on along 
endless tram-lines through New- 
castle-under-Lyme ; and by the 
time I came to Keele and the 
open country it was pitch- 
dark, and I could make out 
nothing but what my tiny 
blur of smoky light revealed 
on the road surface. Presently 
I came to Madeley. I could see 
next to nothing of the village, 
but I gathered an impression 
that it was a pretty place. 
Having passed through it, my 
ear caught a hollow noise in 
the distance that quickly grew 
to a roar, and a railway train, 
brightly lit and with fire quiver- 
ing over it where the glow 
from the furnace-door caught 
the flowing pennon of steam, 
flew past. As the iron way 
rang under its weight and 
speed, I caught the familiar 
invariable rhythm of the sixty- 
foot rail peculiar to the old 
London and North-Western sys- 
tem. ‘“ Dud-idi-dun, dud-idi- 
dun, dud-idi-dun!” rang the 
wheels on the rail-joints as 
the express train went trooping 
along to the north. In an- 
other moment I came to a 
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bridge over the line, and paused 
to gaze out into the dark at 
the lights of signals with their 
steady, unflinching, coloured 
eyes. And having heard and 
seen these things I could not 
help reflecting with a little 
sadness on that magnificent, 
self-sufficient, aristocratic, old 
institution so recently passed 
away “unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung,” the London and 
North-Western Railway. In 
its long life it achieved a 
remarkable thing—the logical 
artistic interpretation of a 
steam railway train. I sup- 
pose no other company could 
compare with it in suitability 
of design. The engines, shining 
black, with red buffer-beams 
and brass name-plates, the 
carriages in black and white, 
beautifully panelled and tipped 
out in black and gold—surely 
the genius of true feeling for 
the look of things to fit their 
purpose had _ evolved this 
scheme, and brought it to per- 
fection. What railway coach 
building has equalled in dignity 
and excellence its dining sal- 
oons, its sleeping saloons, its 
mail-vans? Even its signals, 
what simplicity of cut and line, 
what proportion! Only a little 
more than a year since the 
levelling influence of amalga- 
mation has broken the trend, 
and seems to be sweeping 
away much of the glory that 
was. But the most subtle 
achievement of all still re- 
mains, the rhythm afore-men- 
tioned of the sixty-foot rail. 
However you please to describe 
it, unpremeditated art, inspired 
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accident—what you will,—the 
rhythm as a rhythm is remark- 
able ; andjthough the majority 
of travellers do not know that 
they are listening to a rhythm 
at all, it might be shown that 
it has the subconscious effect 
of keeping their spirits fresher, 
and of tiring the brain less, than 
the rail-song of any other line. 

From the Potteries I had 
run downhill. Now I had to 
climb. Very soon I came to a 
village, the shapes and dis- 
posal of whose lighted case- 
ments gave the idea of old 
fashion and repose. I got 
down and entered a public- 
house. There were two men 
seated in the bar-parlour, be- 
longing, I fancy, to that in- 
definite social stratum the 
Middle Class. The landlord 
followed me into the room, 
carrying a tray of drinks. 

“Can you give me a bed for 
the night?” said I to the 
landlord. 

“Well, no,” said he. ‘‘ We 
don’t put up. But there’s Mr 
Beddoes of the Kestrel over 
there——”’ 

“No,” said one of the guests, 
who was breeched in plus-fours 
and mounted a pincenez, over 
which he beheld the landlord 
with a knowing severity that 
purported to convey a quicker 
apprehension of the stranger 
than the inn-keeper. ‘“‘ No,” 
said he; ‘the Peacock’s the 
place for him.” 

“Yes,” said the other; 
“he'll get a bed there.” 

“And what about the Kes- 
trel ? ” said I to mine host. 

He looked doubtfully at his 


two guests as if fearing to 
offend their sense of propriety 
by commending this inn a 
second time. 

** You take my tip and go to 
the Peacock,” said the first 
speaker. 

** Why should I not go to the 
Kestrel ? ” said I. 

“No motorists ever go 
there,” said he conclusively. 
I had suspected as much, s0, 
having bidden them good-even- 
ing, I made my way over the 
broad cross-roads to the sign 
of that slighted bird, - and, 
walking up to one whom I 
judged to be the landlord, I 
said, ‘“‘Can you put me up 
to-night, Mr Beddoes ? ” 

** Certainly I can,” said he. 

I had much to thank my 
stars for in having withstood 
the gentlemen across the road 
in their fixed opinion that I 
was @ motorist, and must there- 
fore stay at a hotel suitable 
to the rank of such a traveller. 
For the Kestrel Inn was one 
of those fine old - fashioned 
houses of entertainment still 
kept up as in days of yore. 
The welcome was homely, the 
hospitality substantial, the ap- 
pointments scrupulously clean, 
though the amenities of ablu- 
tion and sanitation were cer- 
tainly primitive. The land- 
lord led me into an enormous 
kitchen, where logs blazed on 
a lordly open hearth. Two 
large settles with high backs 
extended from the opposite 
ingle-nooks to a massive table 
in the centre of the room, and 
on this seating the Kestrel’s 
lady was entertaining numerous 
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drinking guests at their beer. 
I greeted the company, who 
were sufficiently polite to greet 
me each in turn, and here 
amongst them I took a seat 
and listened to the exchange 
of news and wit. 

Soon a meal was prepared, 
and a fire laid and made in 
@ small room adjacent to the 
bar. Here I supped, and then 
I walked abroad to sample 
the sweetness or otherwise of 
the air of this place whose 
name I had never heard before 
to-night. There is a peculiar 
charm in arriving after dark 
on the?stealthy silent tyre in 
the midst of an unknown com- 
munity; hearing voices and 
seeing faces so unfamiliar that 
contempt has no cranny to 
creep in at; seeing for an 
instant a door flung open that 
snapshots a picture of family 
life, whose actors are at once 
recognised by their parts and 
types, though their names are 
not disclosed; in passing 
shadowy buildings in the dark 
when the soothing smell of 
the byre and the shippen greets 
the nostril while the noise of 
feeding or fidgeting animals 
greets the ear. It always seems 
to me that such an experience 
engenders optimism, for one is 
bound to say that a conclusion 
formed on the aspects of life 
thus caught unawares is more 
often happy than otherwise. 

When I returned to the high- 
backed settle the company had 
dwindled to three other guests 
only and mine hostess, who 
sewed and chimed into the 
talk with a word or a laugh 
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as best suited the occasion. 
One man wore gaiters and a 
felt hat, and was a quiet 
pleasant-faced fellow, and quite 
of the look of the shire of Salop, 
over whose border I had come 
after leaving Madeley. He took 
no part except to smile and 
shake his head. On his left 
was @ narrow-faced man in a 
reach-me-down suit of grey 
tweed. He had the practised 
air and alarming manner of 
the big talker who takes the 
attention of the most power- 
ful member of his audience 
and talks to him exclusively 
and confidentially. The most 
powerful man in this case 
was seated opposite to him 
on my side of the fire. He 
was an ex-guardsman, as soon 
transpired, and I take credit 
to myself in having further 
surmised correctly that he was 
the village policeman in mufti. 
He was a splendidly built 
fellow, and possessed of great 
self-assurance, but was none 
the less quite dominated by his 
interlocutor in the tweed reach- 
me-downs. This gentleman was 
explaining how he failed to 
enter the Force, chiefly through 
lack of the requisite stature. 
“But I was told,” said he, 
“that if I went up to the 
Police Barracks first thing in 
the morning I should be an 
inch taller than what I was in 
the evening. And there isn’t 
many that knows that, is there?” 
“No,” said the massive man 
on my left, “nor many that 
believes it.”’ 
“Ah, but it’s true!,” said 
Mr Talker, with his eyes snap- 
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ping open with a look of “ Com- 
pany, shun!” ‘“‘ What I mean 


to say, there are things as you 
don’t know if they’re right till 
you try, aren’t there ? ” 

The big man nodded an 
assent to this logic. 

“Well, then,” said Mr Talker, 
“T can tell you as I tried it. 
And I was @ hinch taller that 
morning than I had been the 
day before when I was measured 
at —— station. Walking about 
and moving and keeping agate 
all the while, that’s what shrinks 
you up.” 

The policeman in mufti stared 
at him a minute, then he said, 
“What I should think is that 
aman wouldn’t grow by having 
his legs tucked under him all 
day. Why, when you’re walk- 
ing you’re stretching your legs, 
and if you stretch a thing it 
grows longer, don’t it?” 

Whereon Mr Talker, seeing 
that he could make no further 
headway prosperously with this 
tale, snapped a fine flashing 
wink at the hostess (I’m sure 
he must have practised it before 
the glass, his aim was so deadly 
accurate), on which the lady 
gave a loud laugh, and thus 
Mr Talker seemed to have 
carried off his anecdote with 
éclat. 

The war was the next subject 
that came up. And what 
though the policeman in mufti 
had withstood the enemy many 
times at the bayonet’s point, 
it soon emerged that a certain 
labour battalion, and not the 
Guards, were the real heroes 
of the campaign. With the 
modesty of true valour the old 
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guardsman made no effort to 
refute this imputation, and Mr 
Talker warmed to his new 
topic. 

‘Was you in Arras after 
the Vimy push?” he asked 
the other soldier. No, the 
guardsman was not in Arras 
then. ‘“‘ Well, I was,” declared 
Mr Talker, “and Jerry was 
putting them over day and 
night as thick as hail.” Here 
a tragic look, specially directed, 
which evoked a sympathetic 
groan from the tender-hearted 
sempstress. ‘‘ Yes, and stiffer 
than hail too,” pursued Mr 
Talker. ‘‘ And the Battalion 
was there—in the thick of it 
all when you chaps was sitting 
snug in the trenches.” 

It was fortunate for his 
credit that he did not ask me 
if I was there, as I should have 
had to answer in the affirmative. 
Even on the particular day he 
mentioned I, like him, was 
not skulking in the trenches, 
but dining with great pluck 
and coolness in the Hétel de 
Commerce. 


The next day was as fair 
as its forerunner, the air still, 
the sky blue. This good old- 
fashioned inn had a rare old- 
fashioned garden with tall 
velvet hollyhocks, peonies, 
musk, old man, lavender. The 
orchard was rich in gnarled 
well-foliated fruit-trees, more 
pleasing perhaps to the eye 
of the artist than that of the 
pomologist, and about the 
spacious whitewashed buildings 
strayed expectant fowls in the 
mellow livery of a barndoor 
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ancestry. These things, headed 
by an excellent home-produce 
breakfast and footed by an 
exceedingly moderate bill, were 
good cheer to speed the parting 
guest. All the pleasanter after 
them the pretty countryside 
appeared as the many-turning, 
much-undulating road led over 
it. Out of Shropshire for a 
_Space and into Cheshire again 
my wheels sped me. Soon I 
came to a village called Audlem 
that struck me as possessing 
singular charm. Built on the 
hill and crowned by its church 
of red sandstone, it looks like 
a city in miniature. There 
must be a great pride in 
horticulture here, for the little 
gardens are a sight to see. 

I got to Whitchurch before 
ten o’clock and received my 
letters, amongst which was a 
pass kindly granted to me by 
the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway to enable me 
to cycle on the tow-path of 
the Shropshire Union Canal 
from here to Llangollen. I 
did not, however, immediately 
avail myself of this privilege, 
but rode to Prees Heath, the 
site of that great war camp 
where I had been some time 
stationed. There appeared on 
that large, open, fragrant 
stretch not a sign of the past. 
The men, the busy railway, 
dumps, hospitals, canteens, hut- 
ments were all gone. But the 
heather and the grasses had a 
strangely familiar look about 
them, as if such heather and 
such grasses grew nowhere else 
but on Prees Heath. But 
when I called to mind that it 
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was from here that I went 
up to London to see my best 
friend go out again to France, 
and that it was here, barely 
a fortnight later, I heard of 
his death, the old sadness 
came back in all its bitterness, 
and I remembered how vain 
and comfortless the beauty of 
the heather and the grasses 
had looked to me. No, the 
heather and the grasses of 
Prees Heath are grave-flowers 
for me; they grow like it 
nowhere else. 

Lying to the west and north- 
west of Whitchurch is a very 
lovable, unfrequented land 
known as the Hundred of 
Melor, or, as the map calls 
it, “Part of Flintshire.” It 
is a land of peat-bogs, meres, 
quaint, pretty villages and small 
townships, and contains far 
more byways than highways. 
And yet, although there is so 
much that is flat-lying and 
under water, the district in 
general stands over two hundred 
feet above sea-level, and the 
air is bright and bracing. I 
had spent much of my spare 
time when I was quartered at 
Prees Heath in riding out into 
this country and listening to 
wonderful tales of long ago, 
which the old people were 
always very ready to tell. 
There was in particular a great 
lonely stretch of peat-bog many 
square miles in extent called 
Fenn’s Moss. 

Here I spent the whole after- 
noon, and just before sundown 
I went back to the canal 
and took my way along the 
tow-path over the foot of Fenn’s 
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Moss. The bog in this part is 
very treacherous and is called 
the Quob. It lies a bare 
couple of feet below the level 
of the tow-path, which is said 
to shudder as a horse treads it. 
In the dusk I passed a great 
sheet of gleaming water over- 
browed by trees, and lying at a 
much lower level than the 
canal. The last tattered ban- 
ner of sunset was reflected 
in it, and two white swans 
rested there motionless. 
Presently, after passing on 
my other hand another mere, 
I came, in the dark, to the 
pleasant old-world town of 
Ellesmere. I was now out of 
Wales again and once more in 
Shropshire. I wanted to go as 
far as possible the next day by 
water, and I learned from a 
bargeman, who was tied up 
to the wharf, that a boat had 
gone to Wales that night and 
would be leaving Frankton— 
five miles off—about six the 
next morning. Consequently a 
little after that hour on the 
following day I arrived at 
Frankton, but the barge had 
gone. However, I caught it 
up, and the captain was good 
enough to receive me on board. 
I was bound to get home 
that night, eighty miles hence 
over hill and dale, but of all 
the grand scenery I should 
go by later on my wheels I 
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knew nothing would remain so 
indelible in memory as what I 
should see from this barge as 
we took our level way round 
the steep slopes of great hills 
and over deep valleys on the 
prodigious aqueducts of Telford, 
while crag, tree, and distance 
all looked their best and most 
romantic from the floating view- 
point that moved silently along. 
What a delightful means of 
progress it is to glide on a 
horse-drawn barge. It has the 
unique and satisfying peculiar- 
ity above all motions of giving 
a feeling of perfect contentment 
to the traveller; it engenders 
no desire for speed. 

He was not @ very com- 
municative man the captain 
of this craft, nor was his son, 
and although I had been an 
hour on board I could not 
discover by indirect questioning 
whether he had a wife on his 
ship or not. All save one 
thing pointed to the fact that 
he had not. That one thing 
was @ furbished-up bed-knob, 
whose sole purpose was that 
of ornament, sticking out just 
inside the cabin door. So I 
made up my mind that a 
feminine genius did preside 
below. And I was right, for 
she presently emerged with a 
smiling face, and took me as 
much for granted as if I had 
been there all the voyage. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


WANA. 


EvEN a full moon, which 
does a lot for desolate places, 
failed to tone down the ghastly 
desolation of the pass in the 
jaws of which the force lay. 
Its rocks, cliffs, and stony 
plateaux kept an eloquent si- 
lence as to the history of the 
place, an unbroken record of 
blood. If it was a thirsty land, 
the thirst was not for water 
but for blood, and it had been 
slaked in every possible way 
that the brain of man could 
devise—by raid, onfall, bush- 
ment, stabbing, shooting,—and 
was, and is still, thirsty. 

A stream burbled over the 
rocks. It issued from one 
narrow defile or tangi, spread 
itself over a little space of 
flat, and disappeared into the 
dark of another tangi—a furtive 
stream whose waters had too 
often been stained. 

On both sides of the water, 
and between the two tangis, 
lay the force, secure within 
its cordon of piquets posted 
far above them on the cliffs. 

Next morning it marched, 
the heights on either side of its 
road having been previously 
seized and held. As the tail 
of the column passed these 
piquets they descended to the 
road, and added to the most 
vulnerable part of a moving 
column, its rear. 

So it arrived on a bleak 
upland plateau, of great extent 


and girdled with hills, those on 
its farther or northern ex- 
tremity being snow-clad moun- 
tains, with pine forests showing 
black on their lower slopes. 

Here the force, or, to give 
it its proper title, the Delimita- 
tion Escort, went into perma- 
nent camp. 

A High Commissioner had 
been sent through the passes 
to delimitate a doubtful bound- 
ary. And as the country and 
the people amongst which the 
boundary was to lie were both 
very rough and very tough, the 
High Commissioner had been 
given an escort: a tolerably 
strong one—three battalions, 
a battery of mountain guns, 
a squadron of cavalry, some 
sappers, and the necessary 
oddments ; the whole under a 
general, who was an old hand 
at this sort of business. 

The Escort went into a peri- 
meter camp—that is, it was 
packed close within a com- 
pletely surrounding defence. 
The High Commissioner set up 
his huge pavilions outside the 
camp. On all sides stretched 
a plain, in appearance perfectly 
level and smooth. But from 
the hills three miles away 
one direction a nullah, eroded 
by rainstorms into the sem- 
blance of a deep railway cutting, 
ran right out into the plaid, 
and passed one side of the 
camp and some few hundred 
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yards from it. It gave a con- 
venient and quite invisible 
avenue of approach from hills 
to camp, and a good gathering 
spot for an assaulting force. 
This was @ fact patent to all. 
But as the force was not an 
expeditionary force, nor in any 
sense of the word at war, but 
merely an escort to a delimit- 
ating High Commissioner, the 
position for camp had been 
chosen from its nearness to 
water rather than from its 
tactical invulnerability. 

Of the three battalions in 
camp, one bore the letters 
P.F.F, (Punjab Frontier Force) 
after its name, another con- 
sisted largely of Afridis, and 
the third was a Gurkha regi- 
ment. The Piffer regiment on 
alriving in camp, and as a 
matter of ancient routine, im- 
mediately tucked itself away 
behind a stout breastwork of 
stones and a good ditch on the 
far side of it. The Afridi regi- 
ment, which, from its composi- 
tion, presumably knew what it 
was about, and the Gurkhas, 
who were a well-blooded lot 
and quite alive to frontier 
ways, were not so careful, and 
did not erect such a high 
breastwork as the Piffers, and 
they omitted the ditch. It 
was close to the Gurkha front 
of the camp that the deep 
nullah ran. Each regiment 
held an allotted portion of the 
camp perimeter, and, as always 
on these occasions, tents were 
pitched all round and just 
inside the perimeter, so that 
occupants could step straight 
from tent to their posts on the 
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breastwork. To the cavalry, 
who were also Piffers, was 
allotted a small length of peri- 
meter to hold with dismounted 
men. Their horses were well 
inside the camp. Some guns 
were also on the perimeter, 
the battery headquarters and 
mules being well in the interior, 
together with hospitals, trans- 
port animals, mules, and camels. 

There was a constant proces- 
sion of maliks, or headmen, to 
and from the High Commis- 
sioner’s tents outside the camp, 
and to these men the lie of 
the camp, the positions of 
units in it, and the nature of 
the defences were therefore no 
secrets. 

Tribesmen of the North-West 
Frontier never relish the pres- 
ence of armed forces, however 
peaceful their intentions, within 
tribal limits. Before many 
days had passed political officers 
began to talk of trouble brew- 
ing, and hinted at an attack on 
the force. Every one said 
**Good business,” and began 
to think of medals, or rather 
of clasps to the old N.W.F. 
medal with its blue and red 
ribbon, which nearly every one 
there already possessed. 

Incidentally these hopes were 
not disappointed, and again 
incidentally this was to be the 
last occasion on which that 
old medal and familiar ribbon, 
the former showing our young 
Queen’s head, and both having 
been on issue during the last 
fifty years, were to be awarded. 
Senior officers already possessed 
five, six, or more clasps, at the 
end of which dangled (on rare 
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occasions) the single medal 
which represented such fre- 
quent war service. The sands 
of Egypt offered more prolific 
soil for decorations ; for there 
a short little campaign of a 
few months’ duration, and 
under the most perfect lime- 
light, never produced less than 
two, and often more, decora- 
tions per head. And with such 
splendid ribbons, too! 

On receipt of these rumours 
of impending attack, no altera- 
tions were made in the dis- 
positions of the Escort, nor 
were the High Commissioner’s 
tents brought within the peri- 
meter. Presumably this was 
on the principle that geese 
laying golden eggs are immune 
from slaughter. That High 
Commissioners are geese I do 
not affirm, but that they do 
lay golden eggs is a matter of 
common knowledge, and hungry 
tribesmen are fond of this kind 
of egg. So the White Tabs, 
which are the mark and badge 
by which you shall know the 
political and civil officer when 
in khaki, lay without the de- 
fences and held jirgahs. Jir- 
gahs are pow-wows conducted 
in Pushtu, which is the lan- 
guage of these tribesmen, and 
are dear to all who summon 
them and to all who attend 
them, but unspeakably dilatory 
and boring to soldiers. 

From information received, 
it was now announced that an 
attack would take place on a 
certain night and at a certain 
hour. The force stood to arms 
throughout the night, and went 
to bed very cold after dawn. 


From the Outposts. 
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The same thing happened on 
two succeeding occasions, and 
on each the force stayed up 
all night, and went to bed 
not only cold but cursing polit- 
icals and tribesmen — chiefly 
politicals. 

And yet a fourth time word 
went round: No lights and 
stand to arms till after dawn. 
This attack was timed to be 
delivered on the stroke of mid- 
night. The camp lay too far 
from any hills to piquet them 
at night. They were held by 
day, and patrols moved every- 
where. But at night all troops 
lay within the camp, save for 
a few small “ warning ”’ posts, 
stationed a hundred yards or 
so outside the perimeter, be- 
hind little breastworks of their 
own. Their function was to 
shoot and skedaddle; but 
neither the day piquets nor 
patrols had seen a vestige of 
any movement or gathering. 

Darkness fell on the camp, 
and silence. For all the sounds 
that came from it, it might 
have held sleepers only. There 
had been clouds and a little 
snow during the day, and night 
closed in very dark and with 
an icy wind. A perfect night 
for a rush on the camp, and a 
very imperfect one to await it, 
crouching behind parapets. 

Midnight came and went. 
One o’clock and a dark night. 
Two o’clock and a cold one. 
Three o’clock—would it ever 
come ? It did, but four o’clock 
came yet slower, with more cold 
and no less darkness. At last 
five o’clock—the chilliest hour 
—was approaching, the hour 
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when night, with a final tweak 
at blue noses, vanishes. The 
General thought of his shiver- 
ing men crouching behind the 
breastwork. He looked at his 
watch, and again he looked, 
and yet again. That took him 
till 5.30 A.M.—half an hour to 
dawn. He put his watch back 
in its pocket, held a murmured 
consultation with his Brigade- 
Major, and presently the 
Orderly Officer vanished quietly 
into the gloom. Leaving the 
usual guards and sentries on 
the perimeter and the warning- 
posts outside, troops were to 
turn into tents, armed, and 
ready to turn out at a moment’s 
notice, These were pitched, as 
before-mentioned, so that egress 
could be made from them 
straight to the breastwork—a 
matter of a few strides. 
Picture, then, some 2000 
chilly men flitting silently into 
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the tents, sentries every fifty 
yards along the breastwork, 
guards just behind them, and 
those lonely little posts out- 
side camp, each of four or 
five men, blowing on their 
fingers and counting the mo- 
ments till relief time. Had 
but one man of them tiptoed 
forward a couple of hundred 
yards and peeped into that 
silent nullah! But orders were 
strict—there were to be no 
casual movements from behind 
wall or breastwork between 
dusk and dawn. 

The Gurkhas thus turned 
into their tents with the rest, 
and as they were on the wind- 
ward perimeter and the cutting 
breeze blew right into their 
tents, they laced them up. 

This was the state of affairs 
at 5.40 A.M. 

At 5.45 A.M. came a fearful 
jackal yell. 


II, 


Now let us turn to that 
nullah. 

For days past a pestilent 
moollah, or priest, had been 
on the rampage. He spat out 
curse and exhortation to ears 
easily enough inflamed, and to 
souls ready to imbibe a great 
deal of hatred seasoned with 
@ little religion. Eld coun- 
selled restraint, but wagged 
its grey beard ineffectually at 
Youth, who was neither to 
hold nor to bind. A few days 
up and down the country did 
it. The moollah set going a 
tide which swept all with it 


to the attack of the Unbeliever. 
A gathering-place was named, 
and the Fiery Cross, or its 
equivalent, rushed abroad over 
stony hillside and barren up- 
land. From tower to tower it 
passed, from cave to cave— 
for many hereabouts in winter 
dwelt in caves; and hordes 
of those lean, valiant, dirty, 
and fanatical tribesmen came 
to the tryst, well back in the 
hills, at the hour of mid- 
night, and here the moollah 
treated them to a final sermon. 

After this, percolation down 
that. nullah began—swordsmen, 
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a-many ; jezailchis and match- 
lock men, a goodly number ; 
and the fortunate possessors of 
stolen service rifles, a few. With 
them the moollah, still booming 
curses, till they bade him cease. 
The nullah was packed with 
moving armed men, silent; 
and their feet, sandalled with 
fibre from the dwarf palm, 
gave scarcely a sound. A long 
hour or more they waited in 
the nullah at the point where 
it passed nearest to camp, and 
here they quietly marshalled 
their order of battle. A band 
of several hundred swordsmen, 
anxious to slay and loot, but 
ready to die in so good a cause, 
was to lead the rush. Once 
within the camp the mass 
behind them was to follow, or 
said they would. Among them 
the moollah, or said he would. 

The assault was to be de- 
livered at the darkest hour, 
just before dawn. The moollah 
had promised a dark night, 
and dark it was. He had 
promised a scuffling wind, which 
would help a complete surprise, 
and behold! it blew and scuffled 
across the plain twenty feet 
above them. 

So at 5.45 A.m.—this by the 
Brigade-Major’s watch and not 
by any that the tribesmen 
carried, you may be sure— 
came that fearful yell. <A 
quick scuttering of sandalled 
feet had preceded it, and the 
yell had occurred when the 
warning-posts had been reached, 
overwhelmed, cut to pieces. So 
sudden had been the onrush, 
and from such utter darkness 
had it come, that one warning 
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shot, and one only, had been 
fired. 

The next instant the swords- 

men were at the parapet, and 
the next were over it and into 
camp. The sentries fired, and 
the guards ran up. But these 
failed to check for one moment 
the rush. And now the tribes- 
men were at the tents, slashing 
at the ropes or at any head or 
hand that showed from within. 
Many tents went down, and 
their occupants were slaught- 
ered as they lay beneath the 
canvas. Groups lingered here ; 
other groups passed on towards 
the hospitals, cutting up scream- 
ing followers, rushing here, 
there, and everywhere—dark 
figures appearing and vanishing. 
None could tell friend from 
foe. 

All this within some two 
minutes of the first rush. The 
silent camp became immedi- 
ately alert. But two regiments 
were on the perimeter distant 
from the direction of the attack, 
able to hear the uproar, but to 
know nothing and to do nothing. 
Here they stood facing two 
ways, the half of them turned 
outwards to their front, looking 
into the darkness, for from this 
direction attack might come, 
and half faced inwards. In 
the one direction there was 
nothing to shoot at; in the 
other an enemy certainly, but 
friends also. No shooting pos- 
sible that way. And not 4 
shot was fired. Good disci- 
pline this. The ranks stood 
steady and silent, and within 
a few yards raged pande- 
monium. It was mentioned 
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later aS a remarkable and a 
regrettable fact that in one 
of those two regiments (not 
the Piffers) some men had 
called out for the guns to fire. 
But the guns at the breast- 
work could not be swung round 
and fired into the brown of 
their own camp. 

The Gurkhas within their 
laced-up tents soon cut their 
way out, and forming rallying 
groups, large and small, opposed 
kukri and bayonet to curved 
sword and embossed shield. 
Up and down, in and out, 
falling over tent-ropes, stab- 
bing, clubbing, clutching, they 
were not long in breaking or 
diverting that first frothy rush 
of enemy. Some of the latter 
fell back ; others passed on to 
where things were less strenu- 
ous. It was still pitch-dark. 

What of the General? His 
tents and those of his staff 
were just clear of the line of 
the first rush. And he and those 
with him in the darkness could 
at first do nothing. Had there 
been orders to issue, to whom 
should they go, and how should 
they be sent? But to find out 
something, the General immedi- 
ately sent his Orderly Officer 
(his nephew) to learn what he 
could. And he, steering to 
where the noise was greatest, 
owed both his hurts and his 
life to the darkness. He had 


hot gone a score of yards when 
@ party of the enemy fell on 
him, and cut him down. Be- 
fore he rolled out of sight and 
Into the partial protection of 
Some tent-ropes, he had re- 
Celved some dozen or more 
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slashes. Here he lay insensible, 
and his assailants, after a brief 
search, hurried on and left 
him, sorely wounded but to 
recover. 

The cavalry squadron had on 
the alarm immediately manned 
their portion of breastwork. 
The squadron commander, not 
realising that the danger was 
from within the camp, and 
that it was his horses that 
were exposed, left only a small 
guard of four men under 4 
young British officer in the 
horse-lines. Now a hundred 
cavalry horses, almost unpro- 
tected, each horse picketed 
head and heel, afford in the 
dark a fine objective to swords- 
men, who can in the minimum 
of time cause the maximum of 
damage by cutting horses loose, 
and wounding them and stam- 
peding them through a crowded 
camp. Perhaps also, since dawn 
was coming and it would soon 
be time to quit, it would be 
well if cavalry pursuit were 
rendered impossible. A party 
of the enemy came silently 
out of the dark and set to work. 
But they had a lively young 
officer to deal with first. He, 
loafing through the horse-lines 
and envying his comrades on 
the parapet, heard the sound 
of sword-stroke and of plung- 
ing horse. He made for the 
spot, and at once jumped to 
the heart of things. Running 
in on the only figure he saw, 
he cut him down, was immedi- 
ately set on by a dozen, fired 
his revolver into the brown 
of them, and made them give 
back a pace. This gave his 
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four men time to run up. 
These were armed with car- 
bines and swords. Two of 
them he at once ordered back 
to watch the farther end of 
the line of horses. And with 
the other two, whom he ordered 
to use the sword only, he made 
in at his assailants. But these 
had no stomach for this sort 
of thing, and vanished. Only 
one horse had been cut loose ; 
and the guard here was at once 
reinforced from men at the 
breastwork. 

And what about the guns ? 
It didn’t take their officer 
long to realise that shelling 
the outer darkness would do 
no good, that shelling his own 
camp would do much harm, 
and that what was wanted was 
light. At once came the order, 
“With star-shell—load,” and 
immediately a succession of 
these light-givers kept pouring 
skywards, giving a ghastly light 
on hurrying figures, loose mules, 
blundering camels, and inci- 
pient fires. Men could now 
see who was who, what was 
a-doing, and where. The 
enemy’s glorious crowded hour, 
or, to be more accurate, three 
minutes (for all the above had 
happened in something like 
this space of time), expired with 
the flight of that first star- 
shell. 

There was still much un- 
pleasantness to follow, but the 
worst was over. The enemy 
were now right into the hos- 
pitals, in the very heart of 
camp, and were playing havoc 
with patients, followers, mules, 
and camels. But of their main 
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body, not all had followed up. 
Some had followed, hesitated, 
and returned to the nullab. 
Others had never left the nullah. 
The rush of swordsmen lacked 
solidity. And, on the whole, 
it was well for the camp that 
this was so. 

The General getting no in- 
telligence from his Orderly Offi- 
cer, and having now sized 
things up more or less, sent 
his Brigade-Major to one of 
the two unoccupied regiments. 
He, after a perilous but fortu- 
nate passage—for a crowded 
perimeter camp is at no time 
easy to traverse in the dark,— 
reached the regiment, and de- 
livered a brief verbal order: 
**Form line across the camp, 
and clear it with the bayonet.” 
No more welcome order had 
ever been received by waiting 
impatient men. Promptly it 
was carried out. The regiment 
was clear of the enemy, and, 
uninterrupted, ran out its line 
of bayonets, and began its 
steady advance right across 
the camp. Light was now 
coming, and the enemy did not 
await this broom that evidently 
meant to sweep clean. Not a 
shot was fired—a few of the 
enemy were bayoneted, .and 
then the camp was clear. Away 
streamed the invaders over the 
plain in ragged mobs, taking 
the shortest route back to the 
hills whence they had come. 

Orders now followed quick: 
Guns to come into action at 
once; Cavalry to saddle up 
and pursue ; Infantry to follow 
in support. 

The squadron had already 
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flung themselves at their horses 
in anticipation of the order. 
Saddles were bundled on, arms 
seized, and away they trotted 
out of camp in single file. 
Then, forming line and extend- 
ing on the move, they were 
laid on, and away they went— 
their fox only a mile ahead, 
and cumbered with loot. One 
was observed wearing on his 
head a vessel of dishonour 
taken from the hospital latrine. 
Behind the cavalry banged the 
little guns, and over their 


heads screamed the shrapnel. 


The infantry were left nowhere. 
The cavalry were to see the 
matter through. Those left 
in camp stood on the breast- 
works and watched them doing 
it. 

As pursuers closed with the 
pursued, the former automatic- 
ally adapted their more regular 
formation to the draggled-tail 
formation of the latter. Here 
@ section of six cavalrymen, 
scenting a suitable prey, closed 
on their centre, and went in 
at a bevy of a dozen flying 
enemy, passed through them, 
killed a few, left a few lying 
unhurt, and carried on, leaving 
the survivors to their com- 
tades farther in rear. Here a 
troop, disregarding fragments 
and wisps, made at a much 
larger body, drove through it, 
their swords rising and falling 
mM stroke and point, and then, 
coming about and dissolving 
into twos and threes, went at 
more leisure and more thor- 
oughly into details. Here single 
troopers spurted at single men, 
Some of whom turned and 
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stood to them, while others— 
the majority—preferred to re- 
ceive the onset prostrate. The 
latter sometimes escaped for 
the moment, but behind were 
other troopers, and behind them 
again eight hundred eager foot- 
men. The nearer the hills 
were approached, the worse 
the going, and this, though the 
plain looked so smooth, had at 
no time been good. The officers 
far ahead, being better mounted, 
served rather as guides to the 
general trend of things, but 
were also busy. Called one to 
another: ‘‘I doubt being able 
to catch a pig over this going, 
but these Wuzzeroos can’t go 
for nuts!” 

This hustling advance left 
behind it a certain gleaning 
for the infantry, chiefly tribes- 
men who had foxed till the 
last mounted man had passed, 
and who now broke and ran 
again. 

There were two dark spots 
on this otherwise bright occa- 
sion. The tribesmen were all 
clad in sheepskin coats, and 
the cavalry, bar N.C.O.’s, car- 
ried swords. N.OC.O.’s alone 
were armed with the lance. 
Now leather and wool are two 
things ill dealt with by even 
the keenest sabre and the most 
skilful swordsman. Sheepskin 
is much easier poked through 
by lance than cut through, 
especially when prostrate, by 
curved sword; so that some 
of the jobs were not quite so 
clean and quick as might have 
been. Still, on the whole, and 
considering—— 

At last, and only when the 
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cavalry came surging up against 
the impossible hillside, the pur- 
suit was stayed. The infantry 
had cleaned up all behind 
their mounted comrades, and 
for the latter there was noth- 
ing more to do than rally, 
reform ranks, ease girths, and 
count gains and losses. To 
man and horse there had been 
a few casualties from sword 
or knife-cut, pistol or jezail 
shot, more from rolling in the 
nullahs. But the toll exacted 
from the enemy evened every- 
thing up very satisfactorily, 
and left a large balance in 
hand. 

During the whole scrimmage 
in the dark the High Commis- 
sioner’s tents and their occu- 
pants (who had a very sorry 
time, and had wished them- 
selves anywhere but outside 
camp) had remained quite un- 
molested. 

The Delimitation Escort 
shortly after turned itself into 
an Expeditionary Force, and 
was largely increased. Then 
it gathered itself together pre- 
paratory to a move forward. 
But before it left to overrun 
the enemy country, a now 
historic khud or hill-race was 
held. Entry was open to all, 
and local tribesmen were es- 
pecially encouraged to com- 
pete. Plenty came, and there 
was a large entry also of Afridi 
sepoys and Gurkha riflemen. 
The odds were laid heavy on 
the local cocks, who, it was 
felt, should run better both 
up and down their own dung- 
hills than outsiders. But the 
men of Nepal betted on them- 
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selves. A fearful hill, more 
precipice than hill, was selected. 
Spectators watched from the 
plain below. They saw the 
Gurkhas slower up, and not 
amongst the first few at the 
crest-line turning-point. But 
downhill the little men came 
like showers of falling boulders, 
and the first three men in 


were all Gurkhas. 


The local 


cocks did not distinguish them- 


selves. 


Then away marched the force 
to pillage and destroy a country 
which held no pillage and noth- 
ing destructible save for a few 
towers. These were dealt with. 
But you can’t destroy caves, or 
follow flocks and herds up into 
the clouds where they have 
been driven. I think opera- 
tions ceased at about the 8000- 
feet level, where on Christmas 
night the ink froze and the 
bread, but the rum held out. 

Those were days of simple, 
straightforward, frontier war- 
fare—sword and jezail on one 
side, and rifle and bayonet on the 
other. Other forces have since 
then fought over the same 
country (and will again). They 
have added aeroplanes, long- 
range howitzers, machine-guns, 
automatic rifles, and bombs to 
their armament. But the tribes- 
men have cast away their 
swords—the occasion related 
was, I believe, the last occa- 
sion of their use—and jezails, 
and have replaced them with 
modern rifles obtained from 4 

great friend of theirs and aD 
ally of ours. And things have 
become much more difficult— 


for us. 
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THE LEGACY. 


BY HELEN GRAHAM. 


ANOTHER evening was ticking 
itself away on the grandfather’s 
clock in the cottage across the 
bridge—another in the long 
uneventful procession that had 
ticked themselves away since 
old Marion came to that kitchen. 

This November evening found 
her as usual in her straight- 
backed wooden chair by the 
fireside, plying her knitting- 
needles to the stroke of the 
pendulum. It was dark out- 
side, and there were no passing 
footsteps upon the road to 
break in upon Marion’s soli- 
tude. As a matter of fact, she 
was not alone. Over in the 
big bed in the corner the out- 
line of a small curled-up figure 
showed faintly under the bed- 
clothes, and an _ occasional 
flicker from the firelight turned 
the mop of curls upon the pillow 
to a heap of gold. When 
Marion’s eyes were not upon 
her knitting, they sought that 
sleeping figure as if the sheen 
on the pillow were really golden 
treasure, and eyes and thoughts 
alike seemed lost in contempla- 
tion. 

The stillness, the half-light, 
and the bareness of that kitchen 
all helped to create the im- 
pression of a hermit’s cell. And 
indeed there was some affinity 
between the two interiors and 
their respective occupants. If 
the hermit of old days had his 
visions and heavenly voices to 
ponder over, Marion had her 
muracle—for the change that 


Geordie’s coming had made in 
her life was nothing less than 
that to her mind,—and every 
evening that ticked itself away 
found her busy with the wonder 
of it. 

The world had been but a 
bleak place to Marion till 
Geordie came. In the Argyll- 
shire glen where she had been 
brought up, the family had 
had to snatch what they could 
from a grudging soil and a 
dour climate. Hers had been 
a starved childhood in more 
ways than one, and when she 
married the drover who some- 
times visited the glen, it was 
only to exchange a hard soil 
for a hard people further south. 

Perhaps it was Marion’s own 
fault that the Bridgend folk 
showed her so little friendli- 
ness from the beginning. She 
was reserved, and when the 
neighbours saw that she kept 
herself to herself, they took 
the cue from her and held 
aloof on their side. Later on, 
when she was left a widow 
with a little girl to support, 
they gave her work. The 
farmers were always glad to 
hire her for harvest work and 
potato-lifting, and the Bridgend 
housewives employed her on 
their heavy washing days ; but 
their friendship they withheld. 

This would not have troubled 
Marion much. She had the 
child to work for, and she had 
never cared for company. But 
later, as Annie grew bigger 
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and went to school, the neigh- 
bours’ comments and their way 
of looking at the child annoyed 
Marion. No one could say 
that Annie was not well cared 
for. Though her mother might 
work out in the fields with the 
“* tatty-howkers,” Annie was 
always dressed in the neatest 
of pinafores and the stoutest 
of shoes. She was never al- 
lowed to hang about the station 
with the other children to get 
the evening paper “off” the 
seven o’clock train; nor was 
she allowed to go with them to 
the travelling shows that some- 
times visited Peden - Knowe. 


The fragile-looking girl, with 
her long plait of fair hair and 
her big appealing eyes, was 
guarded and fenced about by 
her mother’s anxious care. Yet 
the Bridgend folk spent their 


time pitying her. 

Marion used to ask herself 
bitterly how it was that these 
people, whom she had never 
asked inside her house, had 
succeeded in guessing the secret 
she would fain have hidden 
from them—namely, that Annie 
was afraid of her own mother. 

It was not as if Marion had 
ever spoken harshly to the 
girl. She had spoken, maybe, 
all too little, but, then, words 
had never come easy to her. 
Annie might have let facts 
speak instead of words. What 
did she suppose it was that 
drove her mother out in all 
weathers to work at the most 
menial jobs? What was it 
made her stint herself of com- 
fort and decent clothing in 
order that the child might want 
for nothing? Surely she might 
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have guessed at the hungry 
love behind it all, and given a 
little in return. 

But no! Annie had never 
been able to open her heart 
to her mother. She remained 
passive, sensitive, and shrink- 
ing; and the neighbours, sum- 
ming up the situation, gave all 
their sympathy to the girl. 

When the young postman 
from England was seen one 
winter’s evening walking home 
with Annie, there was much 
shaking of the head and appre- 
hension amongst the Bridgend 
gossips lest Marion should get 
wind of this and _ interfere. 
“Tom Johnson,” they whis- 
pered, ‘‘ wad be nae match for 
yon thrawn body.” 

They might have spared them- 
selves these fears. Whether 
Marion knew what was afoot 
or not, she placed no obstacle 
in the way of the young people’s 
courtship; and before April 
came, Annie had gained her 
freedom, and had left her 
mother’s house for the cottage 
across the bridge. 

Her liberty was destined to 
be short-lived. It was hardly 
a twelvemonth from that April 
day when a rumour ran through 
Bridgend that the doctor from 
Peden-Knowe had had to be 
fetched in the middle of the 
night. The doctor’s gig was 
seen several times next day 
before the cottage door, and 
towards evening the post-mis- 
tress had it from Tom himeelf 
that Annie had given birth to 
a son, but was not likely, 80 
the doctor said, to live through 
the night. 

Marion never walked dow? 
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the bit of road to the bridge 
now without a recollection of 
that eerie dawn when they had 
fetched her, and she had hur- 
ried, with her hastily-made 
pundle, to save Annie and 
Annie’s babe, if human aid 
could do so. At the turn of 
the road, the dark oblong of 
the kirk rising above the lime- 
trees on the crest of the hill 
had confronted her. Very omin- 
ous and heavy it looked in the 
mirk, with the three windows 
reflecting on their dull grey 
panes a hint of the dawn be- 
hind her. The thought came to 
her then that if Annie were to 
die, she would have to lie in the 
“kirkyard ” there, in front of 
her own windows, and within a 
stone’s-throw of her door. 

And so it was. Annie lin- 


gered three days longer than 
the doctor had expected. The 


will to live was strong within 
her, and she showed something 
more than her usual passivity 
—something more akin to her 
mother’s fierce determination 
in her fight with death. But 
in the end death won, and she 
was laid to rest in the very place 
that Marion had foreseen. 
Tom’s state of mind was 
Pitiable in the extreme. He 
was left helpless and unpre- 
pared, with an infant upon 
his hands. He had no relatives 
at hand, and he knew of no 
housekeeper to whom he could 
turn. In his perplexity he 
bethought himself of his mother- 
in-law. It was true that he 
hardly knew her—she had al- 
ways kept him at a distance,— 
but at least the baby had a 
claim on her, and she might 
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be induced to stay and keep 
house for him. He approached 
her with diffidence, and was 
agreeably surprised when she 
agreed to his request without 
demur of any kind. He did 
not know that the miracle was 
already at work. 

It dated from the moment 
when Marion, standing by the 
dying mother’s bedside, took 
the baby up to comfort it. 
It ceased to cry, and lay con- 
tented in her arms. 

The new sensation that came 
to her then never left her in 
the days that followed. It 
was as if some withered tree, 
that had long stood a lone 
forbidding object in the land- 
scape, were suddenly to feel the 
sap stirring once more within, 
surging upwards and outwards 
along the dead branches, bring- 
ing life with it, and a renewed 
link with the world of balmy 
winds and sunshine. 

Marion said to herself that 
it would not last, that the boy 
would become as his mother 
had been, passive and afraid ; 
but when Geordie continued to 
smile up at his grandmother, 
to clutch at her with fingers 
that would have held her 
against the pull of all the 
world —when Geordie’s head 
settled closer into the fold of 
her arm and pressed itself 
against her heart, then a sense 
of possession was her’s such 
as she had never known with 
her own child... . 

Of all this Tom knew nothing. 
He and his mother-in-law spoke 
very little to one another. He 
was afraidSof her and her 


abruptness of speech. 
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There was nothing in com- 
mon between them. She was 
“close ’’ where he was “free.” 
She liked solitude and her own 
way: he liked company. He 
was fond of Geordie, and showed 
his affection in romps and jokes, 
and, because Marion remained 
silent and unmoved at such 
times, he concluded that she 
cared very little for the boy, 
and wondered vaguely at the 
latter’s fondness for his granny. 

The Bridgend folk often com- 
mented on the ill-assorted pair 
across the bridge, and marvelled 
among themselves that they 
pulled together at all. Tom 
was loyal, and told them very 
little about his mother-in-law 
beyond that she was “‘ a wonder 
at the scone-baking and good to 
the child.”’ All the same, they 
noticed that he seldom spent 
an evening at home, but sought 
companionship elsewhere. 

“Tt’ll be a bit couthy crack 
he’s wanting, puir lad,” they 
would murmur sympathetic- 
ally, “‘ after the flytin’ he’ll be 
gettin’ at hame.” 

Marion meanwhile concerned 
herself very little with Tom’s 
movements, and she never 
asked any questions. Some 
nights he would leave her 
mending Geordie’s clothes after 
she had put the child to bed, 
and he would find her on his 
return two hours later sitting 
rigid in the firelight just where 
he had left her. He wondered 
then what on earth she could 
have been thinking of during 
his absence, 

Geordie was five years old 
now—a sturdy figure in a 
home-made kilt,—with a fear- 


less look in his eye that was 
very unlike his mother’s timid 
glance. Marion never repressed 
him or hedged him about with 
restrictions as she had done 
with Annie. He was free to 
come and go at will up and 
down the road, or to creep under 
the thorn hedge to sail bits of 
stick in the mill-dam. He was 
of an adventurous spirit; but 
however far he might wander, 
he always returned to his grand- 
mother with the tale of his ad- 
ventures and with all the ques- 
tions that puzzled him. Some- 
times they puzzled her too. 

Standing by the wash-tub 
in the morning sunshine, with 
feet apart and hands behind 
his back, he would ask, ‘“ Hoo 
faur does the road gae, and 
whaur’s its end ? ” 

“Its end? There'll likely 
be no end to the road till it 
gets to the sea. There’s roads 
rinnin’ a’ round the warld.” 

“The warld, Granny ? Whit’s 
yon ?”’ 

“A big, big, braw place, 
Geordie. Ye’ll see mair 0% 
afore lang.” 

In bygone years Marion would 
have called the world a dreary 
place, but now, because of 
Geordie’s face upturned to hers 
in the sunshine, it was beautiful. 

On this November evening 
it was of Geordie’s talk and 
Geordie’s clever ways that 
Marion was thinking as she 
sat knitting. He had recently 
developed a craving for fairy- 
tales, having heard the other 
children speak of them, and 
Marion wished that in her 
childhood she had paid more 
heed to such things. She had 
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dim recollections of hearing 
about ‘“‘ wee folk,” ‘‘ water- 
kelpies,” and suchlike, but 
when food was hard to come 
by and limbs were weary, there 
had been little enough time 
for fancies of that kind. 

From Geordie, Marion’s 
thoughts passed suddenly to 
Tom, and to recent changes in 
the latter’s daily habits that 
filled her with uneasiness. Tom 
was so sure that his mother-in- 
law noticed nothing beyond 
her dropped stitches or the 
kettle boiling over on the fire, 
that he made no attempt to 
conceal a strange restlessness 
that had come over him. He 
had usually stayed to have a 
romp with Geordie after his 
tea, but now he grudged even 
his few moments with the 
child, and seemed in a fever 
to be off; and he stayed out 
80 late that Marion was in bed 
before he returned. What was 
the meaning of this, and what 
was to be the outcome? she 
asked herself. There was irony 
in the thought that what was 
hidden from her was no doubt 
known to all Bridgend, and, 
likely enough, to Peden-Knowe 
a8 well. 

She was rising to,her feet 
to put her knitting by and to 
Take out the fire, when a step 
outside made her straighten 
herself to listen. 

It was Tom, home unusually 
early. He had the evening 
Paper in his hand, and the 
mist that was drenching the 
fields outside lay thick like 
Cobwebs on the rough surface 
of his coat. 
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““There’s likely to be rain 
to-morrow,” he remarked, as 
he drew his chair to the fire 
and opened his paper. Marion 
was silent for a moment, study- 
ing him with her hands on her 
hips. Then she resumed her 
knitting on the opposite side 
of the hearth. 

** Maybe,” was all she said. 

The stillness in the kitchen 
was oppressive. Geordie was 
fast asleep in the big bed in 
the corner. Outside the fields 
lay silent too, wrapped in their 
blanket of mist. Only an owl 
hooted derisively from the wood 
close by. Suddenly Tom spoke 
again. His usual jocularity 
had left him, and his voice 
came thickly, so that he was 
obliged to clear his voice once 
or twice between his words. 
“Granny ” (he had always ad- 
dressed her as Geordie did), 
“T’ve had occasion to call 
lately at old Mrs Mitchell’s, 
and I’ve met Nancy Hope there 
—the teacher that comes from 
down my way. She’s lodging 
with the old lady. To my way 
of thinking, she’s an uncommon 
nice girl, and good-looking into 
the bargain.” 

During Tom’s circumlocution 
his mother-in-law had put down 
her knitting-needles, and was 
looking fixedly at him. 

‘** And what’s a’ that to me ? ” 
she asked with terrible imper- 
turbability. 

Tom flung his newspaper to 
the ground, rose and went to 
the window. There was nothing 
to be seen from it, not even the 
black outline of the kirk above 
the trees, but it seemed that 

Q 
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only with his back to his 
mother-in-law could Tom find 
courage to continue the con- 
versation. 

*“You’ve been real good to 
me,”’ he went on, “‘ since poor 
Annie was took, and I hope 
you ll take what I’m going to 
tell you in good part and not 
be vexed. I’m_ going to 
marry——”’ 

Tom stopped suddenly at 
the noise of a chair scraping 
along the stone flags, and turned. 
Marion had risen, and now stood 
with a hand outstretched as if 
to ward off some expected blow. 
“Marry!” she exclaimed 
hoarsely. “No yon _ black- 
haired cratur that I’ve seen 
passing on the road?” Tom 
was glad to feel his spirit ris- 
ing and his courage returning 
to him. 

“Granny,” he said, ‘‘ I’ll not 
have Nancy abused by any- 
body. The blame’s mine, if 
there’s to be any, but where’s 
the wrong? It’s five years 
now since poor Annie was took, 
and there isn’t a soul can say 
I wasn’t a good husband to 
her while she lived. I’ve been 
lonely enough, the Lord knows, 
these five years, though I’m 
not saying but what you’ve done 
your best for me and the boy.” 

** Whisht, Tom ! ” and Marion 
glanced over her shoulder in 
the direction of the bed, for 
Tom’s voice had risen. The 
anger that had flared up in 
her face at Tom’s announce- 
ment had vanished. She stood 
before him now in the attitude 
of a supplicant. 

“Tom,” she said, “I’m no 
vexed. Leastways, it’s no for 
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Annie’s sake, for I ken ye were 
aye a guid man to her. But 
it was for mysel’ and——” 

*“*T’ll see to that!” broke in 
Tom, ready in his relief at 
Marion’s reasonable attitude to 
go to any lengths of generosity. 
*““T’ll see to it as the cottage 
up there is sorted for you and 
you don’t have to go out to 
work. A bit of sewing now, 
—"? 

“Wark ! ” and though Marion 
still kept her voice under con- 
trol, it vibrated with unutter- 
able scorn. ‘‘ D’ye think, man, 
it’s the wark I’m minding? 
I’m ready—glad, to wark the 
skin frae these fingers, the 
fingers aff my hands, gin it 
comes to that. But it’s no 
that, it’s the wean—it’s wee 
Geordie.” 

She came quite close to her 
son-in-law, and laid a shaking 
hand upon his arm. Tom had 
never seen Marion like this 
before. She seemed suddenly 
to have aged by ten years, and 
the cringing manner, the twitch- 
ing fingers and lips gave him 
a feeling of mixed pity and 
repulsion. 

** Ye’ll no’ tak’ him frae me, 
wull ye, noo?” she pleaded. 
“I’m up in years, and she’s 
young. She'll hae weans 0’ 
her ain—braw yins—afore lang. 
But wee Geordie’s Annie’s weal, 
and Annie was mine.” 

Her voice broke, and she 
wiped her eyes with her apron, 
whilst Tom watched sullenly. 
Then she went on— 

“Ye mind the day she dee'd 
—Annie dee’d—hoo she said, 
‘Mither ’—and ye were stand- 
ing at the bed-foot—‘ Mither, 
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says she, ‘yell hae to mind 
the wean for me when I’m no 
there. Promise me _ that!’ 
And I promised her. Ye mind 
yoursel’ I promised her.” 

Again Marion stopped. Only 
the urgency of her dread could 
have driven her to expose her 
innermost heart in this way, 
and under the stress of it her 
brain swam and her heart beat 
so that her train of thought 
escaped her. 

Tom did not give her time 
to recover. He had evidently 
nerved himself for some such 
scene as this, and had his mind 
made up on the matter. “Don’t 
take on so, Granny,” he said, 
in the most matter-of-fact voice 
he could assume. ‘“ There’s 
nothing terrible going to happen 
as I can see. Only, I can’t part 
with the boy. I tell you that 
fair and square. Nancy’s set 
on having him, too, ever since 
she met him on the bridge 
there three weeks past, and I 
don’t right know how she’d take 
it if she found I’d let him go.” 

An angry exclamation sprang 
to Marion’s lips, but she checked 
it. She clenched her hands to- 
gether to control their move- 
ments. 

“Tom,” she pleaded, ‘‘ what’s 
the wean to her? And he’s a’ 
the warld to me. I canna dae 
wantin’ him. I’ve naebody 
aside him.” 

Tom saw the mistake he 
had made in bringing Nancy’s 
hame into the discussion. He 
therefore fell back upon the 
sole argument he could use 
with effect— 

“Come now, Granny! You 
must surely see that Geordie’s 
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more to me than he is to you, 
seeing a8 I’m his sole parent, 
and him and me’s just wrapped 
up in one another. There’s no 
one could expect a father to 
part with his only child—not 
even to please a granny. And 
I’ve the law on my side, what’s 
more.” 

Tom concluded from Marion’s 
silence that he had gained his 
point, and could afford to 
resume his tone of jocularity. 

** Now don’t take on about 
it,” he added cheerfully. “I 
dare say I can find an orphan 
girl for you to do for as’ll suit 
you far better than a trouble- 
some boy, a-growin’ out of all 
his clothes.” 

Marion could contain herself 
no longer. The man’s shallow- 
ness stirred all the loathing, 
all the passion in her nature 
beyond the power of repres- 
sion. She put both hands up 
to her head, and pushed back 
her grey hair. 

“Ye mean  cauld-blooded 
skyte!”’ she said. Then rais- 
ing her voice, “‘Och, I could 
curse ye for what ye hae dune 
to me the day, the pair o’ ye, 
gin it wad help. But I'll dae 
mair nor curse. I'll be doon 
on my twa knees the nicht 
prayin’ the Lord to tak’ yon 
thievin’ wumman frae ye as 
ye’ve ta’en the wean frae me. 
The morn and the morn’s morn’Il 
see me prayin’, and there'll be 
a day yet when ye’ll ken———” 

“* Stop it ! ” said Tom roughly, 
and he shook her by the arm. 
‘** You’re daft—demented. But 
demented or not, I’ll not have 
such words in my house. If 
you’d ha’ been reasonable, I’d 
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ha’ been reasonable, but now 
I give you till to-morrow to 
clear out o’ this. Your house 
is standing empty. You can go 
back where you came from. 
The wedding’s to-morrow, and 
T’ll not bring her that’s to be 
my wife into this house to 
listen to abuse, nor I won’t 
have the child’s mind poisoned 
either.” 

““D’ye think I could thole 
it langer in this hoose ava? 
Ye can bring yon hizzie hame, 
and it’s no me that'll dairken 
your door anither hour.” 

A voice came suddenly from 
the bed behind them. 
“Granny,” it said, “was ye 
callin’ me % ” 

It was Geordie, who had 
been awakened by the sudden 
raising of Marion’s voice. He 
was sitting up in his grey 
flannel night-shirt with hair all 
tousled, staring across at the 
two figures, who stood now 
motionless like accomplices 
caught in some crime. 

Tom came to himself first, 
and rushed out into the open 
air. His steps died away down 
the hard road, and still Marion 
stood where she was, gazing 
back at the child with eyes 
that saw nothing. 

Geordie was frightened at 
her strange appearance. 

“Granny ! ”’ he repeated once 
or twice, without getting any 
reply. ‘‘ Granny,” and his voice 
rose to a sob, “‘ I’m feared.” 

Marion pressed her hand to 
her side, and a long shivering 
sigh escaped her. 

“The Lord pity me!” she 
murmured. ‘‘ What was’t I 
said? The Lord pity me! I 
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never thocht it wad come this 


length. Ill hae to gang—I’ll 
hae to flit noo; but I maun 
bide till the wean’s asleep and 
disna ken what’s wrang.”’ 

Then, coming to the bed- 
side, she took the frightened 
child up in her arms and held 
his head to her shoulder, whilst 
she smoothed his hair and 
played with it. She lifted his 
fingers to her lips, and put her 
fevered cheek against his cool 
one, and all the time the tears 
were running down. her face 
unheeded. 

Gradually the child relaxed 
his hold. He pushed his grand- 
mother gently from him, and 
looked up with questioning eyes 
to her face. “Granny!” he 
cried ; “was ye dreamin’ bad 
dreams aboot me ? ” 

“Ay, Geordie, bad dreams 
that are ower true.” 

“But ye’re no needin’ to 
greet noo, Granny, when ye 
hae me safe, and I’m haudin’ 
fast to ye.” 

Another sigh passed the old 
woman’s lips. 

“There, there ! Whisht noo, 
and lie ye doon. ‘There’s my 
ain wee lamb.” 

But the child’s mind was 
still troubled. 

“Ye’re no angry at me, 
Granny? I canna mind if I 
said my prayer.” 

‘Aye, dearie, ye said it. 
Whisht noo, and lie ye doon.” 

“Ye’re pleased wi me, 
Granny ? ” 

“‘T am that, Geordie.” 

The little fellow at last seemed 
reassured. A look of mischief 
came into his eyes, and he 
knelt up in bed and poin ed 
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to his shirt-collar, where a 
button was missing. 

“D’ye see yon, Granny? A 
wee fairy cam’ and pu’ed it aff. 
I was dreamin’ o’ the fairies 
when ye ca’ed me.” 

After this he lay down, and 
allowed Marion to pull the 
ped-clothes over him and tuck 
them in. He meant to ask 
her why she gave another of 
these strange broken sighs, but 
before he could put the question 
to her he was asleep again, with 
the smile of mischief still on 
his lips and one arm flung out 
as if to clutch at a passing fairy. 

It did not take Marion long 
to make up the same bundle 
that she had brought down the 
hill with her five years ago. 
The key of her empty house 
was hanging on a nail on the 
kitchen wall. Tom had always 
been against her giving up the 
house, and had paid the rent 
all these years himself. ‘‘ He 
had aye this day in mind,” 
Marion muttered to herself. 

She put out the lamp, and 
very gently she felt her way 
to the door. It was as dark 
Inside the kitchen as it was out. 
She could not see Geordie in 
the bed, but as she stood 
motionless for a minute on the 
threshold she fancied she heard 
his quiet regular breathing. 
She closed the outer door as 
softly as possible, and slowly 
made her way across the bridge 
and up the road. All the 
Bridgend houses that she passed 
had their lamps out long ago, 
and there was no light of any 
Sort to guide her. The road, 
however, showed faintly grey 
at her feet. 
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Marion’s strength almost 
failed her in the course of that 
short journey. Her heart, which 
had hammered so fiercely a 
short hour ago, now seemed 
dead within her, and all her 
body cold. 

She was at her own door at 
last. The key turned with 
effort, and the door grated on 
its hinges and against the 
stone floor. A damp sour smell 
met her at the inner door of 
the kitchen. Marion lit the 
end of candle she had brought 
with her, and set it on the 
mantel-shelf. She looked at 
the empty grate, the bare 
stone flags, and the shadowy 
kitchen about her, and won- 
dered feebly whether to at- 
tempt to light the fire or make 
up the bed. But the weariness 
that was upon her drove her 
down into the wooden chair 
near the hearthstone. 

There must have been ghosts 
waiting to reclaim the long- 
lost occupant of the house— 
the ghosts of the drover and 
of Annie,—but, if so, they 
made no impression on Marion’s 
consciousness at that moment. 

It was not of the past that 
she was thinking at all as she 
sat there crouched over her 
bundle, but of the future and 
of Geordie. 

She saw the sun already 
coming over the tree-tops by 
the bridge, and shining in at 
the window on Geordie’s curls. 
She heard him wake, asking for 
her first, as he always did, and 
needing help with his clothes. 
She followed his small figure 
as it trotted in and out of the 
house ,looking for her, first in 
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the scullery, then in the byre, 
then in the bit of garden at the 
back. He was crying for her 
now, and she listened whilst 
Tom called the child to him 
and told him that if he were 
a good boy he would take him 
up to Mistress Forrester’s to 
see his new step-mother and a 
grand wedding. Marion smiled 
contemptuously at the thought 
of the neighbours’ comments at 
that gathering. 

“What was the wumman 
daein’ to leave a wean and the 
hoose the way she did? A 
fair disgrace! And a’ because 
she couldna thole the puir man 
seekin’ hissel anither wife. The 
wean’ll be faur better lookit 
aifter noo than wi’ yon auld 
body aye girnin’ at him.” 

Such would be the “ lig-lag,”’ 
but what did Marion care ? 
Even the truth could not mend 
the matter. It was of the 
evening she was thinking now— 
the time she looked forward to 
all day because she had Geordie 
to herself then. Would he be 
missing her when he had had 
his “‘piece’’ and wanting his 
fairy-tale? Ah! that black- 
haired creature would be good 
at the story-telling. A teacher, 
with education, would know 
all the fairy stories in existence, 
and could invent more. She 
could see Geordie sitting on 
her lap, and looking up at her 
with wide-open eyes and drink- 
ing it all in. He would think 
his step-mother far cleverer 
than his Granny, who knew 
only the one story, and re- 
peated it every night. Perhaps 
he would ask his father once 
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again where his Granny was, 
and be told that she had gone, 
and he would never see her 
again. Marion felt sure that 
Tom would see to that. 

As Marion sat there, looking 
into the future, she realised 
with a chill at her heart like 
ice that Geordie must come to 
forget her in time. He was 
but a “ wean,” and what was 
a “wean’s”’ love but a light- 
some “ flichtering ”’ thing like 
a bird—here to-day and away 
on its wings to-morrow. 

She remembered that smile 
that he had on his face when 
she left him. He had already 
flown then to another world— 
to fairyland. If only it were 
possible for her to escape like 
that. . . . Without strength to 
move or to think any more, she 
sat on and she slept. ... 

Both slept: the child in the 
big bed in the kitchen with the 
ticking clock, and the old 
woman in the chair by the 
empty hearth up the road.... 

And in the morning Geordie 
woke to his familiar surround- 
ings, with only a very dim 
recollection of fairyland to re- 
mind him that he had been 
there. 

But Marion slept on. Her’s 
was no fleeting visit to another 
world. The pity she had asked 
for had been granted her. She 
was to stay where she had gone 
for ever; beyond the echo of 
Bridgend gossip; beyond the 
power of any human being to 
take her heart’s treasure from 
her; beyond the possibility 
of grieving even if Geordie 
were to forget. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT, THE RADICAL. 


BY MOIRA O’NEILL. 


WE have to thank Mr G. D.H. 
Cole for a most interesting book, 
his Life of {William Cobbett, 
the Radical;+ and we owe 
him double thanks for the 
way in which he has presented 
his subject. It is a plain un- 
varnished tale that he delivers, 
full of point and variety, and 
presenting at almost every angle 
a temptation to the biographer 
to rise and circle above the 
head of his subject, either in a 
flight of wisdom after the event, 
or of moralising eloquence, or 
of brilliant political prophecy. 
Mr Cole successfully resists 
every temptation. He is not 
an egotistical biographer. Cob- 
bett himself was a worthy but 
enormous egotist. Mr Cole 
restrains his own eloquence, 
and reduces his comments to 
the smallest limits, probably 
feeling that Cobbett was elo- 
quent enough for two, with a 
voice that required room. 

Mr Cole touches the heart of 
the matter when he says— 

“ Cobbett was not a theorist ; 
he used theory only against 
the evils of which he had 
practical and immediate know- 
ledge. Thus, the ideas of the 
French Revolution failed to 
stir him, as they stirred Godwin 
or Shelley, or even the young 
Wordsworth. Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity had no 
power, as abstract ideas, to 
move his imagination. He was 
a Tory—or an anti-Jacobin 


Whig (it makes no difference) 
—until his return to England 
showed him the actual abuses 
which Whigs and Tories alike 
upheld. However revolution- 
ary on occasion his sentiments 
might appear, the revolutionary 
idea was always alien to him. 
He remained to the last an 
enemy of abuses, not the apostle 
of a ‘new moral world,’ or any 
new order based on abstract 
ideas. He used ideas as tools : 
he never accepted them as 
masters.” 

We have heard so often of 
the Frenchman’s logical mind 
and his impassioned following 
of ‘‘the idea,’ we have like- 
wise heard so often of the 
Englishman’s impassive mind 
and his stubborn loyalty to 
“the fact,” that we might 
easily have received this as a 
well-worn platitude, of no par- 
ticular significance. But in 
the case of Cobbett its signifi- 
cance cannot be overlooked. 
He was indeed the typical 
Englishman, as celebrated by 
Gilbert no less truly than as 
recognised by Carlyle, who de- 
scribed him in a sentence as 
“the pattern John Bull of 
his century, strong as the rhi- 
noceros, and with singular hu- 
manities and genialities shining 
through his thick skin.” A 
countryman by descent, by 
birth, by lifelong choice and 
devoted affection, this Radical 
had his roots in the soil, and was 





1 *The Life of William Cobbett.’ 


By G. D. H. Cole. 
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never so happy as when tilling 
his own farm. At the end of 
his life, a long life of contro- 
versy and political excitement, 
he wrote with perfect sincerity— 

““T hate London, and neither 
can nor will live in it for a con- 
stancy ; and besides, I have a 
very fine farm to attend to, and 
have there a brick floor to sit on, 
and write legacies to parsons.” 

Peasant-born, he had the 
peasant virtues ; he was faith- 
ful, hardy, honest, brave, both 
physically and morally. He 
was strong-willed, affectionate, 
disinterested, deeply attached 
to his own order, and hating its 
enemies, but even more its false 
friends. Malthus, Wilberforce, 
and Brougham were the objects 
of his supreme aversion. To the 
first of these he wrote in an 
open letter from America— 

“T have during my life de- 
tested many men, but never 
any one so much as you.” 

He was a good hater, espe- 
cially a hater of humbug, of 
false education, false religion, 
false philanthropy, and when 
he hated he was a hard hitter ; 
all this is quite in the peasant 
character. But we find him 
unlike a peasant in his elo- 
quence, his debating power, his 
completely unembarrassed con- 
sciousness of his own char- 
acter, and readiness to expound 
his emotions. He was, of 
course, an egotist, but that 
trait is prince-like as much as 
peasant-like, and in William 
Cobbett the egotism is quite 
honest and unconcealed. He 
rejoices and sings over his own 
achievements, a happy man 
always, though he suffered dire 
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things in his early youth, and 
was half-starved as a private 
soldier. They were things he 
never forgot, but he had a 
robustness of mind as well as 
of body, which forbade him 
to dwell on past sufferings of 
his own. He was truly and 
deeply concerned for others, 
and it is this disinterested 
desire to help the helpless and 
unfriended which is Cobbett’s 
chief claim to our affection and 
respect. He passed his life in 
a minority, always heartily 
abused by the authorities, 
whether Whig or Tory; and 
he came to enjoy this position, 
as people not unfrequently do 
who have occupied it for long. 
But that was at the end, not 
the beginning of his career. 
There was a time when he was 
maligned, imprisoned, fined, and 
half-ruined. It was done osten- 
sibly to punish his champion- 
ship of the British soldier 
against cruel floggings and semi- 
starvation. But it was really 
done to silence him for political 
reasons, and on other accounts. 
To silence Cobbett was to 
attempt the impossible. He 
was never either silenced or 
intimidated ; he could not have 
been silenced if he would, some- 
thing in the set of his jaw 
shows us that. No more could 
he have been idle if he would ; 
he both worked and wrote in- 
cessantly. Though hot and 
hasty enough, he was neither 
excitable nor unbalanced, but 
shrewd and clear-headed, if not 
far-sighted. He was abusive, 
but not unscrupulous. He 
would not wilfully misrepresent 
an adversary, but when he 
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lost his temper with a colleague, 
all judgment and moderation 
vanished in a blaze of wrath. 

A hard-worked, self-educated 
man, naturally he made many 
mistakes; and it would be 
strange indeed if his self-im- 
portance were not exaggerated 
and his sense of proportion 
deficient. The habit of advo- 
eacy, the lifelong bent of the 
controversialist, do not con- 
duce to historic accuracy of 
statement, any more than to 
the measured grace of a tem- 
perate style. But Cobbett 
meant honestly all through, 
and he possessed a remarkable 
style of his own, almost un- 
rivalled in eloquence and vigour; 
and, when he dwelt on things 
he really loved—the aspect of 
the countryside, bird - songs, 
ploughing, woods in spring- 
time,—touched with a vivid 
truth and beauty that is 
strangely fresh and moving. 
He was not only the best 
journalist in England, he was 
a writer of strong poetic feeling. 

On revient toujours a ses 
premiers amours. William Cob- 
bett’s father was a small farmer, 
and his home was on the out- 
skirts of Farnham in Surrey. 
William, his fourth son, says :— 

“IT do not remember the 
time when I did not earn my 
Own living. My first occupa- 
tion was driving the birds from 
‘the turnip-seed, and the rooks 
from the peas. When I first 
trudged a-field, with my wooden 
bottle and my satchel slung 
Over my shoulders, I was hardly 
able to climb the gates and 
Stiles, and at the close of the 
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day to reach home was a task 
of infinite difficulty. My next 
employment was weeding wheat 
and leading a single horse at 
harrowing barley. Hoeing peas 
followed, and hence I arrived 
at the honour of joining the 
reapers in harvest, driving the 
team, and holding plough. We 
were all of us strong and 
laborious, and my father used 
to boast that he had four boys, 
the eldest of whom was but 
fifteen year old, who did as 
much work as any three men 
in the parish of Farnham. 
Honest pride and happy days!” 

To the end of his life he 
looked back on these days with 
tender recollection. To be born 
an English peasant was enough 
to make any man say, “ The 
lines are fallen unto me in a 
fair ground”; but when he 
thought of the “ goodly heri- 
tage’? that had been taken 
away from the peasant, and 
the hideous life in a crowded 
factory town that was offered 
him as the only alternative, 
his mind was filled with wrath 
and confusion. 

For Cobbett the Radical was 
in some essential points a Con- 
servative. The old England 
of the past was his ideal, not 
the new England where the com- 
mons were being enclosed, and 
the factory towns growing, black 
and repulsive before his eyes. 

“We want nothing new,” 
was his constant cry. ‘“‘ We 
want only what our forefathers 
enjoyed, what the stock-jobbers 
and the place-hunters and the 
Pittites and the cotton lords 
have taken away.” 

Q2 
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The old England was never 
to be restored, but this he 
could not know. He was living, 
like ourselves, in an age of 
transition; the time was be- 
tween the end of the Napoleonic 
wars and the settled England 
of peace and so-called pros- 
perity, that commercial pros- 
perity with costs so dear in 
life and liberty to the multi- 
tude that makes it. This pros- 
perity Cobbett did not live to 
see, and would have hated had 
he seen it. As Mr Cole observes 
with great acumen— 

“ Cobbett is, in fact, a sym- 
bolic figure of the transition. 
His immense hold over the 
workers of his time is largely 
explained by the fact that 
they, like him, were peasants 
unclassed. They had been torn 
from the land, and flung into 
the factory. But they kept, for 
a generation at least, the hearts 
and the feelings of peasants, 
and responded more readily to 
@ peasant’s appeal than to pro- 
grammes based on the accept- 
ance of the new industrial 
conditions. They were not at 
home in the factory, not recon- 
ciled to that lot as wage- 
earners under rigid factory dis- 
cipline. Nor was Cobbett at 
home in those grim, though 
wonderful, new temples of the 
industrial Moloch. ‘I have 
never been,’ he wrote in 1832, 
‘into any manufacturing place 
without reluctance, and I posi- 
tively refused to go into any of 
them here (in Scotland), alleging 
that I had no understanding of 
the matter, that the wondrous 
things that are performed in 
these places only serve, as I 
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behold them, to withdraw my 
mind from things which I do 
understand.’ ” 

The peasant is not as stolid 
as his stage representative. 
Cobbett’s father felt earnestly 
the need of education, and 
taught his young sons the 
little he knew as they sat 
round the fire on winter even- 
ings. His fourth son had a 
strong and vivid mind; he - 
was both impulsive and adven- 
turous by nature. While still 
a boy, working in a garden, 
his imagination was roused by 
the gardener’s account of the 
beauties of Kew. Next morning 
he ran away from home, with 
thirteen halfpence in his pocket, 
determined to see Kew Gardens 
for himself. As he tramped 
through Richmond in his blue 
smock-frock, with red garters 
tied below his knees, his eye 
fell on a little book in a book- 
seller’s window, marked ‘Tale 
of a Tub.’ 3d. He had ex- 
actly three pence left of his 
fortune, so was obliged to 
choose between the book and 
his supper. He chose the book, 
and, putting off everything 
else, scrambled into a field, 
and sat down under the shady 
side of a haystack to read it. 

“The book was so different 
from anything that I had ever 
read before, it was something 
so new to my mind that, though 
I could not at all understand 
some of it, it delighted me be- 
yond description, and it pro- 
duced what I have always 
considered a sort of birth of 
intellect. I read on till it was 
dark, without any thought of 
supper or bed.” 
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There is in every biography 
some childish incident which 
marks the lifelong character- 
istics of a man. William Cob- 
bett to the last day of his life 
acted on impulse, trusted his 
own impulses, preferred a new 
idea in his head to a good 
supper somewhere else, loved 
a fresh venture, and never re- 
pented or looked back. He was 
of that large happy number who 
feel no need to look back, because 
they know that they were, are, 
and always will be in the right. 

Two exceptions must be men- 
tioned to prove the rule in 
Cobbett’s case. He repented 
having disobeyed his father, 
who commanded him to return 
home on the second occasion 
of his running away to London ; 
he also repented having written 
@ most unjustifiable ‘ Life of 
Thomas Paine,’ in which he 
heaped abuse on the best 
abused man of his day. Cob- 
bett’s repentance came too late, 
for Paine died in America ; but 
to prove his sincere conttition, 
he took the strange course of 
digging up the coffin which 
contained Paine’s bones from 
its unhallowed resting-place and 
bringing it back to England, 
where he hoped to persuade 
his countrymen to erect a 
mausoleum in honour of the 
author of ‘The Rights of Man.’ 
The only result was that he 
had great trouble with the 
Customs authorities, and found 
the British public coldly averse 
to any mausoleum whatever ; 
80 that the bones remained in 
his own possession till his death, 
when they passed to his eldest 
son, who became a bankrupt, 
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and their further history has 
not been traced. Acts of piety, 
unless well-considered, have a 
perverse way of becoming acts 
of absurdity. But Cobbett was 
never disturbed by ridicule. 

He had a generous mind, a 
generous faith and imagina- 
tion. Even as a lad of nineteen 
he proved this, and tells in his 
own inimitable way a slight in- 
cident which has the beauty of 
poetry and the pathos of youth 
in it. He went in the autumn 
of 1782 on a visit to a relative 
who lived near Portsmouth. 

** From the top of Portsdown 
I, for the first time, beheld the 
sea, and no sooner did I behold 
it than I wished to be a sailor. 
I could never account for this 
sudden impulse, nor can I now. 
Almost all English boys feel 
the same inclination: it would 
seem that, like young ducks, 
instinct leads them to rush on 
the bosom of the water. But 
it was not the sea alone that 
I saw: the Grand Fleet was 
riding at anchor at Spithead. 
. - . Lhad heard of the wooden 
walls of old England; I had 
formed my ideas of a ship and 
of a fleet, but what I now 
beheld so far surpassed what 
I had ever been able to form 
a conception of that I stood 
lost between astonishment and 
admiration. I had heard talk 
of the glorious deeds of our ad- 
mirals and sailors, of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, and 
of all the memorable combats 
that good and true Englishmen 
never fail to relate to their 
children about a hundred times 
a year. ... The sight of the 
fleet brought all these into my 
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mind, in confused order, it is 
true, but with irresistible force. 
My heart was inflated with 
national pride. The sailors 
were my countrymen, the fleet 
belonged to my country, and 
surely I had my part in it and 
in all its honours: yet these 
honours I had not earned; I 
took to myself a sort of re- 
proach for possessing what I 
had no right to, and resolved 
to have a just claim by sharing 
in the hardships and dangers.” 
The incident was simple and 
natural, but not the less fine 
and moving; and in telling 
it Cobbett’s style is seen at its 
best. There was no subtlety 
or self-consciousness in his writ- 
ing, but an admirable direct- 
ness and lack of ornament. 
After all, this lad of mettle 
never was a sailor. He was 
thoroughly in earnest, and after 
his thirty-mile walk went at 
daylight next morning on board 
H.M.S. Pegasus and offered 
himself as a recruit to the 
captain, who refused him, obsti- 
nately convinced that he was 
trying to escape after some 
misdemeanour on shore. Wil- 
liam, abashed though innocent, 
returned to his home perforce, 
and went back to the plough. 
But he was spoilt for a farmer. 
Everything at home had grown 
too small and confined for 
him, and he sighed to see the 
world. When he finally made 
his escape, it was by a sudden 
unpremeditated flight. The 
mail-coach to London met him 
on his way to escort three 
damsels to Guildford Fair. He 
forgot all about the fair and 
the company, sprang on the 


coach, and was launched in 
London that night with half a 
crown left in his pocket. 

All his moves in life were 
sudden, and apparently rash ; 
but he usually fell on his feet, 
and invariably a friend ap- 
peared when most wanted. This 
time the friend was an acquaint- 
ance of his father’s, who, hav- 
ing offered the usual good ad- 
vice, which met with the usual 
reception, exerted himself to 
find a place in an attorney’s 
office for the adventurous Wil- 
liam, who might otherwise have 
starved. For nine miserable 
months the country-bred lad 
toiled at his quill-driving, and 
then his patience gave way. 
He went down to Chatham, 
and, with as little preparation. 
as he had taken the London 
coach, he took the King’s 
shilling, and found himself Pri- 
vate William Cobbett, in a 
marching regiment, destined for 
Nova Scotia. He was then 
twenty-one. 

The seven following years he 
spent as a soldier, and though 
he never saw active service, 
they were the hardest and most 
dangerous years of his life. 
“The army of his day was a 
hard and a dangerous school, 
dangerous not only to life and 
limb, but to character and capa- 
city. Food was abominable 
and utterly insufficient, a large 
part of the official rations being 
corruptly held back from the 
men. Pay was low, and the 
majority of the men who joined 
were of a poor type. For 
most of his officers Cobbett 
felt only contempt.” But his 
own self-respect, and his de- 
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termination to improve and 
educate himself, never changed 
or wavered. It was not all self- 
interest, though, of course, he 
knew that education. would 
help his promotion; but he 
had besides that genuine love 
of knowledge which is a much 
rarer thing than it is supposed 
to be. He taught himself. 
There were no _ regimental 
schoolmasters in those days ; 
and he had the sense to begin 
by learning grammar thor- 
oughly. His own account of 
his self-education is interesting. 

“T learned grammar when I 
was a private soldier on the 
pay of sixpence a day. The 
edge of my berth, or that of 
the guard-bed, was my seat to 
study in; my knapsack was 
my bookcase; a bit of board 
lying on my lap was my writing- 
table; and the task did not 
demand anything like a year of 
my life. I had no money to 
purchase candle or oil; in 
winter-time it was rarely that 
I could get any evening light 
but that of the fire, and only 
my turn even of that.... 
To buy a pen or a sheet of 
paper I was compelled to forego 
Some portion of food, though 
mm a state of half-starvation. 
I had no moment of time that 
I could call my own; and I 
had to read and to write 
amidst the talking, laughing, 
Singing, whistling, and brawl- 
ing of at least half a score of 
the most thoughtless of men, 
and that, too, in the hours of 
their freedom from all control. 
Think not lightly of the farthing 
that I had to give now and then 
for ink, pen, or paper! That 
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farthing was, alas! a great sum 
to me. I was as tall as I am 
now. I had great health and 
great exercise. The whole of 
the money not expended for us 
at market was twopence a week 
for each man. I remember— 
and well I may !—that upon 
one occasion I, after all neces- 
sary expenses, had, on a Friday, 
made shift to have a halfpenny 
in reserve, which I had destined 
for the purpose of a red herring 
in the morning; but when I 
pulled off my clothes at night, 
so hungry then as to be hardly 
able to endure life, I found that 
I had lost my halfpenny! I 
buried my head under the 
miserable sheet and rug, and 
cried like a child.”’ 

Before his first year’s service 
was out, he was promoted to 
the rank of corporal, and to his 
intense satisfaction in the spring 
of 1785 he sailed with a detach- 
ment from the depot to join 
his regiment in Nova Scotia. 
From Halifax the regiment was 
sent, after a few weeks’ in- 
terval, to St John’s in New 
Brunswick, and remained there, 
Cobbett pursuing his self-educa- 
tion and other virtuous courses 
so unswervingly that in a very 
short while he was promoted 
sergeant-major to the regiment 
over the heads of many old 
sergeants. He realised that 
knowledge is power, and par- 
ticularly—in dealings with his 
adjutant—knowledge of gram- 
mar. The delight of the self- 
educated man in his own ac- 
quirements is pardonable and 
natural, and his contempt for 
his ungrammatical superiors is 
rather amusing. 
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“TIT was first Olerk to the 
Regiment. The accounts and 
letters of the Paymaster went 
through my hands; or rather, 
I was the maker of them. All 
the Returns, Reports, and other 
official papers were of my draw- 
ing up. Then I became the 
Sergeant-Major to the Regi- 
ment, which brought me in 
close contact, at every hour, 
with the whole of the Epaulet 
gentry, whose profound and 
surprising ignorance I discov- 
ered in a twinkling. But I had 
@ very delicate part to act with 
these gentry; for, while I 
despised them for their gross 
ignorance and their vanity, and 
hated them for their drunken- 
ness and rapacity, I was fully 
sensible of their power.” 

He had indeed cause to be 
sensible of it, for when he 
came across instances of de- 
finite corruption— when he 
found, for example, that the 
quartermaster, who had the 
issuing of the men’s provision 
to them, kept about a fourth 
part of it to himself—he was 
told by the old sergeants that 
this had been the case for 
many years, and that they 
would be terrified to complain 
of it. The intrepid sergeant- 
major made his complaint, not- 
withstanding, and was threat- 
ened with court-martial for it. 
He was not so foolhardy as 
to lift up his voice again, to 
his own fruitless undoing; but 
his purpose hardened in his 
mind, and he set to work 
deliberately to collect materials 
for an exposure of the corrup- 
tion which prevailed in the 
regiment, by copying out large 
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sections from the regimental 
accounts, which he himself had 
to keep, giving clear proof of 
corrupt practices on the part 
of some of the officers. He 
knew that he could not use 
this evidence until he were 
free and in England; but our 
typical John Bull was unable 
to endure the sight of injustice 
without making an effort to 
redress it. Towards the end 
of his seven years’ service he 
was Offered a commission, for 
he was evidently well thought 
of by his officers, and popular 
among the men. But he re- 
fused the commission, returned 
to Portsmouth with his regi- 
ment in 1791, was discharged 
from the Army with an excel- 
lent testimonial from his major ; 
and his next business was to 
find and marry Ann Reid, a 
girl to whom he had been 
engaged for two years, and 
who made him a model wife. 

Without delay he engaged 
upon his project of obtaining 
justice on certain officers of his 
regiment. He wrote to the 
Secretary at War, enclosing a 
petition to the King, and mak- 
ing @ series of grave accusa- 
tions. The Secretary granted 
him an interview, and promised 
an answer to his communica- 
tion. He waited long, but no 
answer came. Cobbett could 
not afford this waiting in idle- 
ness. When at length the 
promised trial was granted, he 
found it was to be held at 
Portsmouth, a place where 
neither he nor his witnesses 
could be safe from violence ; 
and though the officers he 
accused were to be tried, it 
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was not to be on the more 
important charges, but on lesser 
counts, from which he believed 
they could easily escape. He 
boldly applied to Pitt, and 
succeeded in getting the court- 
martial moved to London, but 
he could not procure the attend- 
ance of his chief witness—who 
was refused his discharge—or 
secure the regimental books, to 
prevent their being tampered 
with. These two points being 
essential to his case, he wrote 
finally to the Judge-Advocate, 
refusing to appear at all unless 
these points were conceded. 
There was no answer. He 
therefore abandoned his case 
as prosecutor, and in conse- 
quence of his non-appearance 
at the trial the three prisoners 
were acquitted. It was the 
general opinion that they had 
done no more than other officers 
in similar positions habitually 
did, or than the easy official 
conscience of their time was 
prepared to tolerate. A better 
day was to come, indeed, but 
had not yet dawned, and Cob- 
bett now realised ‘‘ that the 
peculations and corruption he 
was attacking were not peculiar 
to his regiment, or to New 
Brunswick, but were parts of 
the system under which the 
Army as a whole was conducted. 
Corruption existed throughout 
the Service, and was generally re- 
cognised and taken for granted. 
- . . It was a system in which 
great and powerful personages 
connived and participated... . 
It was the age of pensions, 
sinecures, purchased offices of 
profit, respectable peculation 
of public funds justified by 
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the social standing of the pecu- 
lator.” 

He was not at this time a 
Radical, or a politician of any 
complexion, for he had not 
thought on political subjects at 
all, or even been in contact with 
others who thought. But he 
came back to England at a 
time when the country was 
seething with excitement over 
the first stage of the French 
Revolution; and for some 
reason, which is not very clear, 
Cobbett and his wife crossed 
the Channel and spent some 
months in France. But when, 
on the deposition of King 
Louis, war with England seemed 
imminent, they hastily made 
their way to Le Havre, and 
took ship for America. They 
settled in Philadelphia, and 
Cobbett supported himself by 
giving lessons in English to 
the French emigrés who were 
already in great numbers on 
the other side. He was always 
fond of teaching ; while in the 
army he had made a little book 
on arithmetic for the help of 
his comrades, and now he pro- 
duced an English grammar, 
written in French, called ‘ Le 
Tuteur Anglais.’ This hasty 
production, as he named it, 
passed through more than forty 
editions in France, and he 
began to train himself as a 
writer by translating various 
books. One was ‘ Martenson 
on the Law of Nations,’ which 
he translated for a quarter of 
a dollar a page. His industry 
was immense, and he became 
quite moderately prosperous ; 
but he was not happy or at 
home in Philadelphia. He did 
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not like the people, “a cheat- 
ing, sly, roguish gang,” as he 
called them, specially resent- 
ing their attitude towards Eng- 
land and the monarchy. They 
had been at war with England 
a very few years before, and 
Jefferson and his Democrats 
were all for an open French 
alliance. At this juncture the 
learned Dr Priestley arrived in 
the United States, and received 
an ovation of welcome in re- 
cognition of his defence of the 
colonies during the War of 
Independence. This enraged 
Cobbett, who was before all 
things a patriotic Englishman. 
*“* My country, right or wrong!” 
was his motto among his coun- 
try’s adversaries, and he dashed 
to the defence with an indig- 
nant and eloquent pamphlet, 
entitled ‘Observations on the 
Emigration of Joseph Priestley,’ 
his first piece of polemical writ- 
ing, the first of a long and 
famous series. From that day 
forward he was a political pam- 
phleteer. 

But it was no easy matter 
to find a publisher in a city 
almost wholly dominated by 
anti-British feeling. He suc- 
ceeded, however, and though 
the publisher struggled to secure 
some modification of tone in 
the pamphlet, he struggled in 
vain. “I never was of an 
accommodating disposition in 
my life,’ said Cobbett after- 
wards in describing the negotia- 
tions, and he never spoke a 
truer word. 

The pamphlet had a large 
sale, was replied to by a violent 
attack on Cobbett, was re- 
printed in England under the 
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auspices of the Government’s 
Supporters, and, in_ short, 
launched its author on his 
political career. He heartily 
enjoyed the noise, the abuse, 
the strife of tongues. He 
loved the atmosphere of con- 
troversy, and not for gain, but 
for itself, as men say they 
love their art. He soon quar- 
relled with his timid and rather 
penurious publisher, and set 
up a book-shop of his own, 
opening it with a great display 
of royal portraits, pictures of 
British victories, and every- 
thing calculated to annoy as 
many people as possible in 
Philadelphia.: He was warned 
that he would have his win- 
dows broken, but he seemed 
almost to welcome the prob- 
ability. A reviewer likened 
him to a porcupine. He was 
charmed, and decided to adopt 
the name at once, as highly 
suitable to his own attitude 
in a city of hostile strangers. 
** Peter Porcupine ”’ he became, 
and ‘The Life and Adventures 
of Peter Porcupine,’ a short 
and admirably written auto- 
biography, was his reply to the 
slanders and scandal with which 
he was assailed. ‘ Porcupine’s 
Gazette’ followed, and a long 
series of ‘ Porcupine’s Works’ ; 
but with these he had very 
bad luck. A certain Dr Ben- 
jamin Rush, a leader of the 
Democratic Party in America, 
was rashly attacked by Cobbett 
for his violent bleeding of his 
patients. The doctor entered 
a suit for libel against him, 
with the more enjoyment on 
account of past passages, and 
political differences. When the 
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trial took place the result was 
a verdict for $5000 in Dr Rush’s 
favour. Within a week Cob- 
bett’s property in Philadelphia 
was sold up, and a whole im- 
pression of ‘ Porcupine’s Works’ 
awaiting issue was sold as 
waste-paper and destroyed. On 
the very day on which the jury 
gave this verdict, George Wash- 
ington, the great President, 
was dying under Dr Rush’s 
famous treatment. 

Cobbett was sore and angry 
over this. He made up his 
mind that he did not like 
America, and that he could 
never have the career he de- 
sired there unless he became a 
naturalised American, which he 
would never consent to do. 
He would rather go home to 
England, and home he went 
with his wife and two children; 
not omitting to send an open 
“Letter of Farewell” to the 
American papers, in which he 
expressed his opinion of their 
country with his usual frank- 
ness and force. 

The England he came back 
to at the age of thirty-seven 
was different from the England 
he had left eight years before. 
Napoleon had become First 
Consul in France, and Pitt’s 
second coalition against re- 
volutionary France was falling 
tapidly asunder. Cobbett had 
a very gratifying reception in 
London. He found that his 
Writings had made so strong 
an impression on _ political 
leaders that they were anxious 
to retain him on their side, 
and he was offered almost 
immediately the control of one 
of the Government’s two daily 
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papers. Although the offer 
was worth several thousands 
in money, and he had brought 
only £500 back from America, 
he refused it without hesitation. 

He was at this time in full 
sympathy with anti-Jacobins, 
and a supporter of the war 
against France, but he valued 
his independence above a steady 
income, and preferred to set up 
a daily paper of his own, to be 
called, of course, ‘The Porcu- 
pine.’ He intended to give 
disinterested backing to the 
Government, which now dis- 
trusted him, and to refuse all 
advertisements of patent medi- 
cines. He took pleasure in 
the conviction that this last 
would involve a loss of about 
five hundred a year, just as 
he took pleasure in refusing 
to illuminate his house when 
his neighbours did at the sign- 
ing of the Peace of Amiens, 
and getting his windows broken 
in consequence. This he en- 
joyed so well that he did it a 
second time, with the same 
result. But though ‘The Por- 
cupine’ rattled his quills and 
attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, he brought loss instead 
of profit to his owner, and had 
to be sold. 

Thus Cobbett was left with- 
out a paper of his own; but 
so anxious were Windham and 
the opponents of the Peace 
not to lose his valuable help 
at this crisis that they raised 
funds by private subscription 
to provide him with a new 
journal. He rejected the idea 
at first, but consented finally, 
on the express condition that 
none of those who advanced 
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the money should attempt in 
the slightest degree to influ- 
ence his opinions; and it is a 
fact that they never did so, 
even when he and Windham 
differed acutely over the ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation. 
Thus was founded the famous 
* Political Register,’ with which 
Cobbett’s name was to be as- 
sociated for the rest of his life. 

The first number appeared 
on 16th January 1802, and the 
last in 1838, two years after 
its founder’s death. During 
thirty-three years he wrote in 
every number, without inter- 
mission, and sometimes the 
greater part of the number. 
From the very outset the 
‘Political Register’ was bril- 
liantly successful. It began 
as the friend of Church and 
State, the energetic opponent 
of peace with France and of 
all manifestations of ‘‘ Gallican 
opinion,” the denouncer of 
Reform, and of all doctrines 
and policies hostile to the 
established order, faithfully re- 
flecting the mind of William 
Cobbett, the most honest of 
men. It ended with Cobbett 
the Radical, in definite opposi- 
tion to Whigs and Tories alike, 
the enemy of all the factions, 
and the passionate champion 
of Reform, political, financial, 
and social. The change in 
his opinions was complete, but 
it was gradual. There was no 
sudden going over at a General 
Election or any such crisis. It 
would be fair to say that 
Cobbett changed his opinions, 
but not his principles. Very 
likely he looked on himself as 
a model of steadfastness, for 
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John Bull is not remarkable 
for rigid introspection, but is 
thoroughly conscious of his 
own rectitude. Strong common- 
sense and honest compassion 
for the suffering and oppressed 
are at the root of his character; 
and when we remember the 
terrible period of suffering, pri- 
vation, even semi-starvation, 
through which England passed 
after the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, till the labourers were 
reduced to a kind of hungry 
slavery, and their rulers, some 
muddle - headed, some cold- 
hearted, all taken up with 
the doctrines of Malthus, and 
bent on reducing the “ surplus 
population ’—who can wonder 
at the hot indignation that 
flamed in Cobbett’s spirit and 
fired his brain? He cared 
more for the peasant class, his 
own class, and for the agri- 
cultural labourer than for all 
the rest of the people im 
England. He was _ perhaps 
not very long-sighted ; he cer- 
tainly did not realise how many 
of the changes that he hated 
were inevitable, and he strove 
against them with a resistance 
that was simply gigantic. The 
problems which faced him were 
indeed complicated, but the 
attitude of his own mind to- 
wards them was simple enough. 
By the help of Mr Cole, whose 
exposition of the currents of 
feeling, changing conditions, and 
political exigencies of the years 
preceding the Reform Bill of 
1832 is admirably sound and 
clear, we get a living picture of 
the time; and in his sym- 
pathetic analysis of Cobbett’s 
own convictions and motives 
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we gain a distinct mind-portrait 
of a man who, with the name 
and fame of being the leading 
Radical of his day, kept to the 
last his love of the old order, 
the old traditions, the old faith 
of his fathers. 

“Cobbett was no Socialist 
seeking a reconstruction of 
society in terms of the new 
economic conditions. He had 
no sympathy with Robert Owen 
and his schemes, and I do not 
recall a single mention in his 
works of the Owenite Co-opera- 
tive movement, though it was 
developing and influencing work- 
ing-class opinion for a good ten 
years before he died. He did 
not think in terms of the new 
social conditions; he felt in 
terms of the old. Consistently 
throughout his life, to his Tory 
and Radical friends alike, he 
sought rather to purify the old 
England of his boyhood than 
to set in its place a new Eng- 
land based on the collective 
control of man’s new-found 
mechanical control over the 
forces of nature. The new 
world appeared to him a world 
of stock-jobbers and profiteers 
far more tyrannous and far 
less humane than the old aris- 
tocracy whose places and powers 
they usurped. ... He would 
have saved the Peers if he could 
from the consequences of their 
Own surrender. But he held 
that they had betrayed—with 
Pitt as their instrument—their 
Own cause, and the cause of 
old England. They had allied 
themselves with the money- 
lords, and they were getting 
the worst of the alliance. .. . 
Rotten boroughs, sinecurists, 
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and place-men, politicians blown 
this way and that by forces 
they had not the courage or 
the will to control — these he 
abused roundly on all occa- 
sions. But, in the true spirit 
of eighteenth-century England, 
he attacked them less on 
grounds of abstract democratic 
principle than because they 
had become the creatures of 
the money-power.” 

Cobbett was undoubtedly the 
best journalist of his time, and 
the greatest controversialist his 
country has ever produced. 
The immediate and powerful 
influence of the ‘ Political Regis- 
ter’ is enough to prove this, 
not only from its start, when it 
was an organ addressed to the 
educated and governing classes, 
but later, when he turned it 
into a cheap and popular jour- 
nal, in order to reach the masses 
of the poor. It did reach them ; 
we are told that in the indus- 
trial north the mills used to 
come out when the coach arrived 
from London bringing the 
‘ Political Register.’ It is easy 
to say that this is no proof of 
its intrinsic merits, and Cob- 
bett himself affirmed that “‘it 
is always easy to have the un- 
educated masses on one’s side 
by appealing to their passions.” 
But in spite of his enemies’ 
assertions to the contrary, this 
is precisely what Cobbett did 
mot do. He appealed not to 
their passions, but to their 
reason, and raised them in their 
own estimation by doing so. 
He counselled them to refrain 
from violence, and though he 
could not win their obedience 
to his counsels, he could help 
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and inspire them with his own 
hopefulness and courage; and 
when they fell into desperate 
straits, as, for instance, in the 
case of the Derbyshire “ Insur- 
rection,” as it was called, he 
spared no effort to rescue and 
defend them from the con- 
sequences of their own acts. 
Nevertheless three of his 
Derbyshire victims were exe- 
cuted for their share in the 
riot, and many others trans- 
ported for life, or for long 
periods of years. It was amaz- 
ing to Cobbett that the majority 
of the enlightened men with 
whom he worked in the cause 
of reform should feel no pity 
for these misguided sufferers, 
but willingly leave them to 
their fate. This deadly fear of 
not being supposed to be on 
the side of law and order, while 
indifferent to the guilt of dis- 
obeying the command to “do 
justice and to love mercy,” 
gave him a lasting contempt 
for miserable half - hearted 
Whigs. It must be admitted 
that he was always more ready 
to feel contempt than admira- 
tion for his colleagues ; in this 
respect his own sense of justice 
was defective. He had never 
taken to heart the injunction 
“not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think,” 
nor did he “‘ walk humbly ”’ at 
any period of his career. ‘‘ One 
loses nothing by hardihood,”’ 
was his spoken conviction, and 
he acted on it. Open attack 


was his favourite attitude of 
defence, and when he attacked 
his tongue knew no compunc- 
tion, either for the promoters 
of the 


Six Acts, or for 
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the philanthropist Wilberforce, 
when he saw fit to throw into 
sharp contrast the humanitarian 
movement for the abolition of 
negro slavery and the callous 
attitude of the “humanitarians” 
towards factory slavery in 
Great Britain. He fairly re- 
viled Wilberforce. 

“What an insult it is, and 
what an unfeeling, what a 
cold-blooded hypocrite must he 
be that can send it forth ; what 
an insult to call upon people 
under the name of free British 
labourers ; to appeal to them 
on behalf of black slaves, when 
these free British labourers, 
these poor, mocked, degraded 
wretches would be happy to 
lick the dishes and bowls out 
of which the black slaves have 
breakfasted, dined, or supped. 
. . . Will not the care, will not 
the anxiety of a really humane 
Englishman be directed towards 
the Whites, instead of towards 
the Blacks, until, at any rate, 
the situation of the former be 
made to be as good as that of 
the latter ? ” 

This is a fair and by no means 
extreme example of his elo- 
quence, for often it was graced 
with derisive epithets, con- 
temptuous nick-names, and per- 
sonal allusions. Such flowers 
of speech were much to the 
taste of his contemporaries, 
and they were not recklessly 
flung about; for however hot 
the contention, he kept a cool 
and calculating head. It was 
no wonder the Government 
feared him, and tried every 
means to silence him; they 
saw his growing power, and 
they were helpless themselves, 
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knowing no remedy to apply 
except force. We have the 
testimony of Bamford, a work- 
ing-class Radical from Lanca- 
shire, that— 

“The writings of William 
Cobbett suddenly became of 
great authority. They were 
read on nearly every cottage 
hearth in the manufacturing 
districts of South Lancashire, 
in those of Leicester, Derby, 
and Nottingham, also in many 
of the Scottish manufacturing 
towns. Their influence was 
speedily visible. He directed 
his readers to the true cause 
of their suffering—misgovern- 
ment; and to its proper cor- 
rective—Parliamentary Reform. 
Riots soon became scarce, and 
from that time they never ob- 
tained their ancient vogue with 
the labourers of the country.” 

Naturally the Government, 
which believed, erroneously but 
sincerely, that there was organ- 
ised conspiracy and the threat 
of revolution behind every local 
riot or outbreak, laid the re- 
sponsibility at Cobbett’s door, 
and called him a reckless agi- 
tator and incendiary. Natur- 
ally his friends and the Re- 
formers, who went all the way 
with him—they were never a 
large minority,—claimed that 
but for Cobbett’s influence the 
country would really have been 
in insurrection. 

The origin of his power over 
the minds of the masses of his 
countrymen is no mystery. He 
was one of themselves, the 
Son of a working farmer, self- 
educated and self-raised by 
endurance, resolution, and tire- 
less industry. The power of 
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eloquence such as he possessed 
over the minds of unsophisti- 
cated people is almost unlimited 
for atime. Besides, they knew 
him to be disinterested, seeking 
no place or pay from either 
the Crown or the country, and 
this told enormously on his 
side. His adversaries made the 
fatal mistake of persecuting 
him, thereby giving him a 
stronger hold on the affections 
of those in whose cause he 
suffered. He was imprisoned 
in Newgate for two years, and 
paid an enormous fine on @ 
charge of sedition, because he 
protested hotly in the ‘ Political 
Register ’ against the cruel in- 
dignity of punishing British 
soldiers by floggings from Ger- 
man mercenaries. This sounds 
to our ears an incredible charge, 
as does the sentence of “ five 
hundred lashes each, part of 
which punishment they received 
on Wednesday, and a part was 
remitted ’—one presumes be- 
cause their lives were of some 
small value. Cobbett had been 
a soldier, and nothing that 
affected the life and conditions 
of a British soldier could ever 
be a matter of indifference to 
him. He went to prison for 
this, or ostensibly for this ; but 
there were other and more 
cogent reasons for his sup- 
pression. 

He was really a very sharp 
thorn in the sensitive side of 
an anxious Government. No 
Ministers ever had more num- 
erous and complicated prob- 
lems to solve than those whose 
task it was to steer England 
through the years following 
the peace with France; unless 
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it be that Coalition Ministry 
whose course we have ourselves 
watched. The conditions have 
been mainly alike: vast unem- 
ployment, loss of markets 
abroad, commercial depression 
at home, prices rising, taxation 
increasing, and all the evils of 
an inflated currency coming to 
a head at the most critical 
moment — that is, when the 
flame of patriotism is burning 
out and the patience of (ar 
sufferers is wearing thin. 

Have we not been through it 
all? and have we not asked 
with pessimistic patience, ““Who 
is sufficient for these things ? ”’ 

Cobbett did not ask such a 
question. He felt himself suffi- 
cient for anything, more than 
sufficient for anybody. If self- 
sufficient, he was also clear- 
sighted. He differed not merely 
from certain men or factions, 
but from ‘‘ the common stock 
of ideas which all the estab- 
lished political groups upheld 
. . . from the financial assump- 
tions of the time, and from 
Pitt’s policy in particular.” 
The state of public finance 
under Pitt’s funding system 
appeared to him as rotten as 
in reality it was. Reform and 
the abolition of paper money 
he believed to be the key to 
national prosperity. 

“Tt all seemed so simple to 
Cobbett. He wanted a Reform 
which would create a Parlia- 
ment really representing and 
really responsible to the whole 
people. That Parliament, once 
elected, would straightway put 
an end to pensions and places, 
cut down the Army and Navy, 
sweep away the monstrous bur- 
den of debt, get rid thereafter 
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safely of paper money and 
inflation, and bring back the 
good old England which he 
placed in a visionary past, 
before the coming of the Bank 
of England, the National Debt, 
the Pitt system, the stock- 
jobbers, and the hideous new 
factory towns.” 

If he had never made a 
single convert to his own views, 
he would not have been in the 
least shaken. All alone he 
presented to Parliament a peti- 
tion against the Corn Bill of 
1815, and his objections were 
rooted in a general belief in 
the Free Trade system. He 
said— 

“IT am of opinion that the 
trade in corn should always be 
perfectly free; and that the 
trade in all other products 
should be the same.” 

His sincerity cannot be 
doubted, for at this time he 
had a considerable farm of his 
own, which was the business 
and recreation of his life. As 
business it rather failed, but 
as recreation it succeeded per- 
fectly. His gentle wife and 
numerous tractable children 
were fully employed on it, 
and he had a fresh scheme to 
start about once in six months. 
Certainly Fairthorn was worth 
more than money to them all. 

Cobbett had another form 
of recreation in the ‘ Rural 
Rides ’ which he took all over 
England, and wrote about after- 
wards. His object was to give 
lectures and addresses both on 
agricultural and political sub- 
jects, and so educate his coun- 
try followers; not with any 
idea of securing their votes, 
for they had none. The chap- 
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ter on ‘Rural Rides’ in Mr 
Cole’s book was written by 
the late Mr F. E. Green, who 
projected a Life of Cobbett, 
but died without accomplishing 
more than this chapter. Mr 
Green had an intimate know- 
ledge of the labouring people 
of the English countryside, and 
it is clear that he fully entered 
into Cobbett’s delight as he 
rode down the rutty lanes, 
crossed the windy heaths, lin- 
gered in the woodland rides, 
and discoursed unceasingly to 
his young son, Richard, riding 
by his side. His descriptions 
of the face of the country are 
beyond praise. They are not 
the descriptions of a poet, or 
of a scientific traveller, or of a 
sentimentalist, but of a born 
countryman. 

“We leave Tenterden at five 
o’clock in a fog so thick that 
the low-lying land looks like 
the sea out of which emerge 
the tops of trees. Quitting 
Appledore, we cross a canal 
and enter Romney marshes. 
Miles of verdant plain stretch 
around us. To the south-west 
Sky and sea become one with 
the English Channel. Behind 
us the hills of Kent emerge into 
the brooding clouds. Sea-gulls 
follow the ploughman, as he 
turns up the stubble, but most 
of the land is old pasture. Here 
gtaze large herds of Sussex 
cattle and immense flocks of 
marsh sheep. Most of the 
Cattle are bred at the upland 
farms. They are calved in the 
spring, put into the stubbles 
for the first summer, then 
brought into the yard to winter 
on rough hay or barley straw ; 
and the next two summers they 
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spend in the rough woods or 
in the forest, or at work, and 
then they come here to be 
fattened. This marsh abounds 
in cattle and sheep, and the 
sight is most beautiful! On 
the plough-land they get more 
than five quarters to the acre, 
and the green marshes are Ccov- 
ered with meat, and yet the 
people live in wretchedness. 
Here is exemplified the truth 
of my observation: rich land 
and poor labourers. At Brenzett 
it was with great difficulty I 
got a rasher of bacon for break- 
fast, and I could not get an 
egg. And yet out of the win- 
dow I saw numberless flocks 
and herds fattening, and the 
fields loaded with corn.” 

So he fares on, rejoicing at 
one moment because every 
prospect pleases, indignant at 
the next because man is 80 
very vile. He has no mild 
reprobation for any offender, 
only the fiercest invective. 

“There is in the men calling 
themselves ‘English country 
gentlemen’ something super- 
latively base. They are, I 
sincerely believe, the most cruel, 
the most unfeeling, the most 
brutally insolent ; but I know, 
I can prove, I can safely take 
my oath, that they are the 
most base of all creatures that 
God ever suffered to disgrace 
the human shape.” 

One might almost believe 
him slightly prejudiced against 
English country gentlemen. 
But on the next ride he is 
highly applauding one of the 
despicable class. 

‘** Squire Leech of Lee House, 
Whitley, which is close to 
Thursley, is an English squire 
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to be proud of. He knows how 
to plant trees. But he should 
plant locust trees instead of 
ash, for the locust will make 
as good hop poles in five years 
as the ash will make in ten.” 

He had the most unerring 
eye and the most descriptive 
tongue that perhaps were ever 
united. 

“Duncton is a very pretty 
village, and its fine apple-trees 
lie sheltered from the boister- 
ous south-west winds. The 
church is a very small one, 
twenty feet by thirty feet.” 

One sees that village of 
Duncton as though one stood 
there. Every kind of weather 
suited him, the rain nearly as 
well as the sunshine. 

“It has been a real soaking 
day, but what does it matter ? 
I’ve seen labourers eating bacon, 
a woman bleaching home-woven 
cloth ; another working at straw 
plat, and a pig in every lab- 
ourer’s sty. I am wet through ; 
but the corn all round here is a 
fine crop, and Swedish turnips 
are grown in abundance.” 

The big, shrewd, upstanding 
farmer had a passion for bird 
music. Even the richness of 
the soil in Lincolnshire could 
not blind him to its very grave 
defect in the scarcity of birds. 

“This is April, and I have 
only heard four skylarks singing 
and seen only one yellow- 
hammer. Oh! the thousands 
of linnets all singing together 
on one tree in the sandhills of 
Surrey ! ”’ 

He is as accurate in his 
notice of birds as Gilbert White. 
He knows what happens at 
the signal of 'the opening birch 
leaves, and how “ just” when 
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the oak-buds begin to look 
reddish, and not a day before, 
the whole tribe of finches bursts 
forth into song from every 
bough.” When he tells of sing- 
ing birds, his own voice be- 
comes lyrical. 

“The thrush begins just be- 
fore it is light ; next the black- 
bird ; next the larks begin to 
rise; and from the long dead 
grass come the sweet and soft 
voices of the white-throats.” 

A seat in Parliament was 
the inevitable consummation 
of Cobbett’s polemical energies. 
Even the ‘ Political Register,’ 
that powerful and prophetic 
organ of his own, was not 
sufficient until united with the 
“most sweet voices” of the 
electors of Oldham—so unlike 
the white-throats to listen to. 
He was a much healthier man 
when working on his own land, 
mowing grass against the 
labourer, and beating him; 
he was a much happier man 
riding with his little Richard 
under the hazel boughs, and 
hearing birds sing, than when 
he finally took that long-desired 
seat in the House of Commons. 
He did not go there to listen, 
but to be heard. His very 
first speech opened with the 
well-known words— | 

“It appears to me that since 
I have been sitting here I have 
heard a great deal of unprofit- 
able discussion.”’ 


With his usual hardihood, he 


took the first opportunity to 
move an amendment to the 
Address, in the form of a com- 
plete alternative Address, tra- 
versing the whole field of public 
policy. In support of this 
amendment he gained twenty- 
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three votes, but of these twenty 
were the votes of Irish mem- 
bers, followers of Dan O’Con- 
nell. It is hardly necessary to 
say that he was all for Catholic 
Emancipation in Ireland, and 
all against ‘‘ coercion’ in any 
form, so Dan O’Connell was a 
natural ally; but he felt some 
personal distrust of that elo- 
quent schemer, and at impor- 
tant moments would find him- 
self wondering ‘“‘ whether Big O 
really meant business ? ” 

If we ask what following 
Cobbett had at his back when 
he entered this first Reform 
Parliament, this result of such 
struggles, such hopes and as- 
pirations, we find that prac- 
tically there were only two 
who could be relied on to work 
with him consistently. One 
was George-Faithful, his lawyer, 
and member for Brighton ; the 
other John Fielden, his col- 
league at Oldham. Cobbett 
must have learnt a great deal 
from Fielden, a rich manu- 
facturer of Todmorden, ‘“ who, 
though he owned one of the 
largest mills in the country, 
was prominent in the agitation 
for Factory Reform, and later 
Ml Opposition to the New Poor 
Law of 1834.” As a matter 
of fact, Cobbett could never 
have held a party together. 
He was too uncompromising, 
too unreceptive, and quarrel- 
some ; it was not in his line. 
He was better at shattering 
and pulverising his opponents’ 
party. He had personal 
hatreds, and cherished them, 
though not for personal reasons. 
He hated Pitt more than any 
man during his life; but he 
also hated Castlereagh and Sir 





Robert Peel with healthy 
warmth for being Tories ; and 
he hated Melbourne, Canning, 
Brougham, and Bentham with 
cold contempt for being Whigs. 
For two men, though adver- 
saries, he had and kept a very 
great respect: these were Lord 
Grey and Samuel Whitbread, 
the pioneer advocate of the 
minimum wage for agricultural 
labourers. There is something 
pathetic in the thought of 
William Cobbett at the age of 
sixty-nine beginning his Par- 
liamentary life, and finding the 
Reform Parliament, so hardly 
won, almost as much of a dis- 
appointment as a triumph. 
Little as he understood of 
the industrial scheme—he al- 
ways confessed his ignorance 
of the working of the factory 
system,—Cobbett stood by the 
workers and their cause, as he 
understood it, and lent them 
support by his unrivalled elo- 
quence, which years had neither 
weakened nor softened. To the 
last he was a power to be 
reckoned with, and spoke—or 
rather shouted—his mind as 
he had always done, without a 
shadow of doubt or compunc- 
tion. When George IV. died 
in July of 1830, Cobbett felt 
it necessary to express his 
exact opinion of his dead Sover- 
eign in the ‘ Political Register.’ 
“.,.I1 deem it my duty 
to say that, on a review of his 
whole life, I can find no one 
good thing to speak of, in 
either the conduct or character 
of this King; and as an Eng- 
lishman I should be ashamed 
to show my head if I were not 
to declare that I deem his 
reign (including his regency) 
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to have been the most unhappy, 
for the people, that England 
has ever known.” 

Unhappy as the people were, 
it would be monstrous to lay 
their griefs at the door of a 
constitutional monarch, and it 
is at least probable that Cob- 
bett knew very little about 
George IV. He certainly knew 
much less about him than the 
Duke of Wellington did, who 
gave the following estimate of 
his character: ‘He was in- 
deed the most extraordinary 
compound of talent, wit, buf- 
foonery, obstinacy, and good 
feeling—in short, a medley of 
the most opposite qualities, 
with a great preponderance of 
good—that I ever saw in my 
life.”’ 

Cobbett, for all his shrewd- 
ness, had very little philo- 
sophicalsense. Perhapsit ought 
not to be expected from a man 
whose life was one long combat, 
bravely sustained, but leaving 
him no interval of calm, no 
spiritual leisure. It was not 
a combatant who said the most 
profound thing ever yet ex- 
pressed concerning the eternal 
struggle not between right and 
wrong only, but between might 
and right. ‘“‘O’est la force et 
le droit qui réglent toutes choses 
dans le monde; la force en 
attendant le droit.” (Might 
and right govern all things in 
the world; might till right is 
ready.) To this it is only too 
likely that Cobbett would have 
replied, ‘‘ That shows how little 
you care.” 

When his own time was near 
he did not know it. His health 
failed from the late hours and 
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unwholesome atmosphere of the 
House, specially distressing to 
a@ countryman who had all his 
life been accustomed to early 
rising, and to pure air. He 
went back to his beloved farm, 
and there he died in great 
peace, this inveterate combat- 
ant, and was buried at Farn- 
ham, where his forefathers lay. 

Mr Cole remarks that “though 
an apostle of the old order, he 
gave strength to the rising tide 
of protest within the new. He 
could not give to the new work- 
ing class a constructive gospel ; 
that could only be adumbrated 
as yet by the forerunners of 
Socialism. But to every move- 
ment of protest against the 
misery and cruelty of the times 
—at least, to every movement 
that could touch his imagina- 
tion by positive contact—he 
could lend, and did lend, out 
of his abundant strength. No 
man helped more to build up 
the confidence of the workers 
in their own power, though 
many saw more clearly how, 
under the changed conditions, 
that power would have to be 
employed.” 

In the absorbing interest of 
the story he has unfolded to 
us, we almost forget the teller, 
Mr Cole. This is perhaps the 
truest compliment appreciation 
can offer. In the list of the 
authorities he recommends to 
those who would study Cob- 
bett’s times more closely, he 
mentions that ‘there is 20 
good account of the Reform 
Movement as a whole.” We 
cannot imagine any one better 
fitted to supply this want thad 
Mr Cole. 
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THE INDIANIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.O.B., K.C.8.1., D.8.0. 


A coop deal has been heard 
in India during the last two 
or three years on the subject of 
the ‘“Indianization’’ of the 
Indian Army, by which is 
meant the putting of Indians 
to do the work now done by 
British officers in the Indian 
regiments, and in due course, 
perhaps, in the higher ranks. 
There is nothing very new in 
the idea; the novelty lies in 
the source whence the proposals 
come. It was no new thing 
in the days of Sir Henry Law- 
rence and General John Jacob, 
the two original thinkers on 
the ultimate military problem 
of India. It was very much 
discussed by some of the 
younger soldiers in India at 
the time of His Majesty’s visit 
in 1911. Then was the golden 
opportunity to Indianize on 
our own terms, selecting those 
whom the military authorities 
thought possible and suitable, 
at a time when concessions 
of this type were anxiously 
searched for to mark the occa- 
sion. It was the time when 
the Victoria Cross was first 
opened to Indian soldiers. 

But that golden opportunity 
was missed, and later we have 
found a demand for it from 
that section of Indian poli- 
ticians who think it desirable 
and easy to open the Govern- 
ment services to the middle- 
Class intelligentsia as a matter 


of a remunerative career. The 
same people eagerly demand 
that ocean-going ships which 
trade with India shall draw its 
officers from the same class— 
nay, even that India shall have 
its own fighting navy. It is 
a worthy enough conception, 
and the only question is to 
what extent it is practical 
politics. To what extent can 
the intelligentsia of India fur- 
nish fighting leaders of char- 
acter, and to what extent can 
any other class produce them ? 

When the question was 
mooted fifteen years ago, per- 
haps the feeling in more ad- 
vanced Army circles was to 
the effect that while all the 
other services of Government 
were open to a young Indian, 
the grades of the Army equiva- 
lent to that of a British officer 
were not, ... that the land- 
owning gentry, in many ways 
the most desirable material 
of any in India, benefited 
least from our rule, and alone 
were not admitted to that 
profession for which they were 
the most fitted. But the pre- 
sent demand is not quite in- 
spired by that point of view. 
It comes principally now from 
the political class, who think 
that India can manage herself, 
or, even if it cannot, it can and 
should draw the personnel of 
her own services from her own 
youth. And again let it be 
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said that the aspiration is a 
worthy one. As an aspiration, 
and as a policy which the 
British Parliament has deliber- 
ately adopted, always with the 
proviso “as far as may be,” 
it is all to the good. ‘“ As far 
as may be” must be inter- 
preted ‘‘as far as can be done 
without making the adminis- 
tration, military or other, in- 
efficient.”’ 

If we follow the history 
of the Army in India, we 
shall find “‘ Indianization ” the 
rule in very early days, and 
Indian officers holding import- 
ant regimental commands. As 
the army grew more formed 
and more regular, the irregular 
and Jocal corps still were “ In- 
dianized,’’ to use this new word 
for an old conception. In other 
words, gentlemen of family and 
following held responsible posi- 
tions as the commanders of 
wings and squadrons, while the 
British officers were two or 
three per corps at most. For 
the services for which these 
troops were required, the ar- 
rangement was admirable. It 
enabled Indian gentry and sol- 
diers of fortune to serve us 
with pride and profit. But the 
march of events was too much 
for the system. The nature of 
the service to be demanded in 
the future was partly respon- 
sible, and the “regularizing ”’ 
of the Army to meet new and 
more regular enemies began. 
In the formation of the new 
army, and the desire to intro- 
duce the principles that had 
triumphed in the Peninsula, 
the Indian gradually disap- 
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peared from the higher regi- 
mental positions. 

The Indian infantry soldier 
was dressed in red, and wore 
chakoes and cross-belts, how- 
ever, for a definite purpose, in 
spite of the derision which 
that custom of dress excited 
in the generation which arose 
out of and after the Mutiny. 
The Indian soldier, horse and 
foot, was dressed as a replica 
of his comrade of the British 
Line, largely in a spirit of 
camouflage. When a long red 
line deployed before a Maratha 
or a Mysorean army duly ar- 
rayed, no man knew which was 
the European and which was 
the Indian portion, so that 
their onslaught could not be 
made for certain on the weaker 
spot. The line in front of 
them appeared all red. The 
necessities of the day, there- 
fore, were responsible to some 
extent for the modification of 
the system; while the fact 
that few candidates of a fight- 
ing class had the knowledge 
and education required for the 
more modern military practice, 
was no doubt contributory to 
what may be called “‘de-Indiani- 
zation.” Moreover, it had been 
proved beyond dispute, in the 
severe wars of the early nile- 
teenth century, that the Indian 
soldier of those days fought 10- 
finitely better with a higher 
proportion of British officers. 
Only by their employment could 
the Indian Government use its 
Indian troops instead of em- 
ploying the far more costly 
Europeans against” the vast 
forces of disruption which still 
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remained in the wake of the 
collapse of the Mogul power. 
In studying all the story of 
the British succession to Mogul 
decay, it is well to remember 
the strangely interrupted course 
that our development ran. The 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army 
stands as a bar sinister across 
the history of that develop- 


ment, both civil and military. . 


Had that not occurred, the 
potential enemies would have 
been those who presented a 
straightforward problem—viz., 
such Indian princes as might 
oppose Our supremacy, or the 
external neighbours. It was 
to meet such that the old 
chakoed infantry and light 
dragoons of John Company 
existed. But when that chakoed 
line and those light dragoons 
suddenly turned on us, and 
some of the peaceful country- 
side turned with them, the 
whole involuntary attitude of 
Government changed too. The 
coming of the Crown brought 
with it the most generous in- 
tentions, which have never been 
abandoned. But there was 
naturally and rightly a sub- 
conscious determination, espe- 
cially in military organization, 
to ensure that no such rising 
should occur again. 

The reorganization after the 
Mutiny, both civil and military, 
Involved, however, a generous 
intention towards Indianization, 
especially in the Civil Services. 
Even the military organization, 
certainly in the cavalry, aimed 
at a higher position for the 
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Indian. A wonderful cama- 
raderie grew up, which happily 
still remains, between the In- 
dian officer and the British, 
inherited of this aim, and born 
of the enthusiastic services of 
so many of the yeomanry and 
gentry, especially of the North, 
in the suppression of the Mutiny. 
But warfare was becoming more 
complicated. The coming of 
the Russian demanded a higher 
standard. Complicated mili- 
tary equipments demanded more 
intelligence. Severer fighting 
to be anticipated demanded 
higher training and the best 
equipments. The easiest, nay, 
the only immediate, solution 
was the increase of British 
officers, and the old story of a 
century earlier was repeating 
itself. Also in support of the 
views obtaining, it certainly 
seemed that the giving of an 
English education tended to 
render effeminate the sons of 
the magnificent Indian sardars 
of the preceding generation. 
Many officers regretted the 
change, in much the same words 
as Sir John Kaye had used 
when writing of the earlier 
changes.! But the immediate 
demands for fighting efficiency 
were unanswerable. And it is 
true that at that time there 
was no systematic training of 
the Indian boy that would 
develop sufficient character to 
allow him to take the place of 
the British officer, even if that 
was otherwise desirable. 

The more hardy and courage- 
ous the type, the less the educa- 





1 «The Sepoy War in India,’ vol. i. 
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tion and the apparent aptitude 
for education. Education and 
birth did not go together. 
There was not in India—there 
hardly is now—anything ap- 
proaching a school (outside the 
Chiefs’ Colleges) where young 
men were trained in the way that 
we understand the word. Day- 
schools there are many, but 
except in a few, run by various 
Missionary Societies for purely 
educational purposes, to which 
all creeds may go, anything 
like the school system of Eng- 
land is yet to evolve. Such 
character - building as there is 
takes place in the home. From 
the point of view of following 
an Official career, it is largely 
as yet non-existent. 

The General Staff in India, 
whose business it is to study 
the training of officer material, 
are very well aware of this, 
and know that any successful 
attempt at Indianization must 
be commenced by starting the 
matrix trom which the material 
will be evolved. They are 
much interested in the scheme 
for the King George’s Schools, 
at which it is hoped that the 
sons of the present Indian 
officers of the larger farmer 
class shall be educated. The 
Cadet College at Dehra Dun, 
which aims at producing lads 
fit to go to Sandhurst, is an 
altogether admirable and suc- 
cessful institution. But it is 
one where many are required, 
and there is nothing as yet 
which trains lads of an age 
lower than that at this college. 

Now the whole attitude of 
the British official in India is 
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one of great loyalty to the 
conception of the British Gov- 
ernment that Indians shall 
be brought up for, and helped 
to take a much larger share in, 
their own government than 
heretofore. The objection to 
serve under and with an Indian 
qua Indian does not exist. 
But they do demand that 
their Indian confrére or sup- 
planter shall be competent 
both in character and by up- 
bringing and by training to 
manage this vast ship of State 
on its civil and on its mili- 
tary side. Efficiency, honesty, 
and straightness of purpose 
are what they demand. But 
it is these very characteristics 
that have been foreign to many 
of the classes that have other- 
wise the mental attainments 
that would fit them for Gov- 
ernment service. 

It would be well if we could 
always keep before us the per- 
spective of India, the popula- 
tion of 315 millions that has 
never, except for a few years 
under Aurungzebe, ever been 
one empire under one ruler. 
Even under that empire the 
Great Mogul’s writ ran slow 
and weak on the confines. It 
is a country in which 225 
millions are directly under the 
homogeneous administration of 
the Indian Government, the 
remainder vicariously under the 
British Crown through their 
Indian rulers. In a hundred 
years the vast anarchy and 
breaking away of states that 
followed the collapse of the 
central Mogul power has bee? 
brought to peace and pros: 
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perity and some homogeneity. 
It is a short span in which to 
watch and judge the effects. 
Much has been done in that 
hundred years—a tale so long 
as to be almost untellable. A 
good deal more has yet to be 
done before the young Indian 
can successfully take a major 
part in running India’s affairs. 
The building of character is 
not far advanced, and that is 
the coping-stone that follows 
peace in the uttermost borders. 

Now this picking up of the 
broken pieces of the Mogul 
State, and the conquest of all 
the great forces of disruption 
that pulled a hundred ways at 
once, has been done, so far 
as force went, by an instrument 
that in years to come writers 
of history will consider a most 
wonderful conception — the 
great Sepoy Army leavened 
by a small force of Queen’s 
and Company’s European 
troops, and led by a remark- 
able cadre of British officers, 
whether under Royal or the 
Company’s dispensation. It 
is interesting and very ger- 
mane to the question of Indian- 


. zation to try and ascertain 


how it is that this handful of 
British officers, and this small 
backing of European soldiers, 
have succeeded in leading a 
great army of Indians to vic- 
tory against other Indians— 
though not necessarily fellow- 
countrymen, since India can- 
not be regarded as one country, 
im the sense that France or 
Germany is one country. 

What does the Indian Army 
Consist of ? Whence come the 
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rank and file who follow their 
British officers from the Great 
Wall to Flanders flats, and from 
Kabul to the Caspian? The 
answer is really a simple one. 
There is no form of national 
service as obtained on the Con- 
tinent. There is no enlisting of 
humbler folk who enlist only for 
a living, when needs must, as 
so often fills the ranks in 
Great Britain. No! In the 
East the yeoman peasant and 
the small landowner have for 
centuries sent their sons to the 
Army as a career, as the most 
honourable thing they know. 
It is the tradition of this class 
to serve for the glory and the 
fortune of it, to ease the land 
of its younger sons, and for 
some member now and again 
to hack his way to power and 
place. The border reiver says 
to his son, “ Belike they will 
make thee resaldar when I am 
hanged at Peshawur.”’ 

The yeoman peasant class in 
all the Indian provinces in 
which kingdoms have existed, 
and great history has been 
made, has gone soldiering— 
the poorer on foot, the well-to- 
do a-horse, providing his own 
arms and mount, for many 
hundred years. Dynasties have 
come and gone, but the yeoman 
has always served the ruler, 
like the cat, faithful to the 
house rather than to its master. 
A study of the story of Eastern 
camps and courts will show 
that the life of the rank and file 
was a hard one, only compen- 
sated for by the excitement it 
offered, and by that intensely 
human appeal to luck and the 
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glorious chance that may make 
the bottom dog top. Pay was 
usually in arrears, and in this 
connection it will be remem- 
bered how the hungry soldiers 
of the Begum Somru set her 
astride a bronze gun in the 
noon-day sun till she ordered 
an issue of pay. Quarters 
were doubtful, officers, often 
pusillanimous, dishonest, and 
accessible to intrigue, served 
only because no better could 
be found. A hard life, yet 
a traditional one. 

Into this life suddenly arose 
a new phase, a new master 
calling for men, masters who 
led from the front and not 
from behind, and no more 
alien than those they gene- 
rally served. Regular on pay 
day, too, with hands to which 
the soldier’s pay did not seem 
to stick, and it was soon dis- 
covered, could not possibly 
stick. Promotion went by hon- 
est selection, and these new 
masters would support their 
soldiers’ rights in doubtful land 
courts. In fact, such a career 
was opening that none had 
dreamed of for the younger 
sons of the soil, and superior 
conditions compensated for 
a stricter discipline. Away up 
in the clouds, like the Deity, 
was that unintelligible but obvi- 
ously puissant authority, Jan 
Companee Sahib Bahadur; 
present within hail was the 
Colonel Sahib Bahadur; but 
far nearer, to be feared and 
marvelled at, and very possibly 
worshipped, was some wonder- 
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ful company commander, who 
seemed as a god to those who 
served him. The truth of this 
is so well shown in the auto- 
biography of Subahdar Sitaram, 
published under the title of 
‘From Sepoy to Subahdar.’! 
During all his service the in- 
tense veneration that he and 
others in his regiment had for 
a certain “ Burrampeel”’ sahib 
(supposed to be Dalrymple) 
was typical, and remarkable 
aS an obsession. Brave to a 
fault were the Burrampeel 
sahibs, eager for danger, and 
always accessible, and they ap- 
pealed to the spirit of the 
martial peasantry in a new 
way. They were actuated by 
motives that no sepoy could 
follow. But obviously above 
all jealousy and caste prejudice, 
it is not to be wondered at that 
the British officer came on the 
sepoy world as some strange 
half-god who cast a glamour 
over Army life that happily 
enough lasts in some sort to 
this day. Because the British 
officer of to-day has the same 
qualities as a hundred yeals 
ago, so does much the same 
glamour surround him. The 
distinguished Bengali judge who 
sat as a member of the Esher 
Committee of 1920, which con- 
sidered the post-war army, Was 
quite unversed in Army affairs, 
and had no knowledge of Army 
officers. He remarked with 
surprise, “I have now heard 
the evidence of a great many 
officers of regiments (i.¢., British 
officers), but all their talk is of 





1 Period 1813-1857. 
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what will benefit the sepoys in 
pay, and health, and better 
barracks ; they never speak of 
themselves.” It was a new 
conception to him. And there 
it is; the British officer com- 
pels and leads his men by some 
influence that cannot be under- 
stood or expressed in words, 
even as the British magistrate 
controls the thousands in his 
district. So it has come about 
that the patient faithful sepoy 
has followed his officers from 
the Great Wall to Flanders, 
from the snows of Kabul to the 
tropics, not always brave, not 
always successful, but always 
willing and trustful. General 
Sir Henry Hardinge (Lord Har- 
dinge), the Governor-General, 
said after Ferozeshah, and the 
subsequent battles of the First 
Sikh War, that the sepoy of 
those days was in the same 
class as the Portuguese Corps 
which were officered in the 
senior ranks by British officers 
at the time of the Peninsular 
War, and, like them, had their 
good and their bad days. Per- 
haps the same applies now, 
except that the good days of 
the northern regiments are 
super-good. 

Then the old army blew up. 
Quite suddenly—amid the love 
and trust, which was in general 
reciprocated even then—quite 
suddenly “the salt had lost 
its savour.” There were as 
good sepoy officers then as 
now; in some ways there 
were "better sepoy officers then 
than how (using the word 

“now ” to refer to the pre-war 
standard that we are regaining). 

VOL. CCXVII.—NO. MCCCXIII. 
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It is true that the great sepoy 
army of the early nineteenth 
century had gone to seed by 
‘67 for reasons well understood 
at the time, since when we have 
successfully combated the evils 
that had grown up, and we 
have broken away from the 
over-imitation of the European 
ways born originally of the 
desire for camouflage, to which 
allusion has been made. Above 
all things, we have remembered 
our perspective, and that there 
is perspective in all things. 
In the ‘forties and ’fifties we 
had forgotten our proportions. 
We had doubled the territory 
under the Governor-General ; 
we had tried to hold it by the 
cheap expedient of inflation, 
by doubling the sepoy army 
without the gold reserve of 
European troops in due pro- 
portion. And so disaster came, 
and with it all some very 
astounding instances of per- 
sonal devotion from sepoys to 
their officers, despite the horrors 
and tragedies. But the wisdom 
of the late Francis Bacon had 
been neglected— 

‘** For to think that an hand- 
ful of people can with the 
greatest courage and policy in 
the world embrace too large 
extent of dominion, it may 
hold for a time, but it will fail 
suddenly.”’ 

Or again— 

Sa.ea, eqaiee mercenary 
forces (which is the help in this 
case), all examples show that 
whatsoever estate or prince doth 
rest upon them, he may spread 
his feathers for a time, but he 
will mew them soon after.” 

R 
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Since the days of 1857 we 
have slowly worked to organize 
the rank and file in a national 
way by sept and clan and race, 
while Government under the 
Crown has steadily trended 
towards the Parliamentary ex- 
periment which is now in pro- 
gress. 

Gradually the legacy of 57, 
the measures of precaution, 
have disappeared, and we mere- 
ly try to lead an evolution. 
So far as the Army goes we 
have undertaken to experiment 
in placing young Indians in 
positions hitherto only held by 
young Englishmen. Some of 


us much regret that the ex- 
periment was not made earlier, 
so that we could have had the 
experience of the Great War 
to test their power to lead. 
However, that milk has been 
spilt, and now we start with 


fresh milk. That is to say, 
we have started a college to 
train lads for Sandhurst, and 
we are sending to Sandhurst 
lads carefully selected who pass 
an education test until the 
other source of supply is ade- 
quate. Several of them have 
graduated from Sandhurst, most- 
ly with a greater or less measure 
of success, and they have been 
posted to various regiments. 
Great pains have been taken to 
make Sandhurst pleasant to 
them, for it is a hard thing to 
train in a strange land amid 
a strange people. They have 
joined their regiments as pleas- 
antly trained young gentlemen.! 
They have been welcomed, have 
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been made free of the messes, 
and are respected and liked as 
members of the British officers’ 
mess. So far so good. But 
what of the future? That is 
the question that must be 
watched so carefully, fostering 
the experiment without allow- 
ing it to go too far ungauged. 
The actual extent of the prob- 
lem, in view of that glamour 
aforesaid which has made the 
Indian Army the fighting force 
which it is admitted to be, can 
perhaps best be understood if 
marshalled by way of question 
and answer. 

(1) Are they a _ success? 
Perhaps so far as they have 
yet gone. 

(2) Can they manage men? 
Perhaps. 

(3) Can they hold the balance 
between the jealous warring 
creeds and races when they 
themselves belong to one? Can 
they keep the ring between 
Sikh and Moslem, between 
Dogra and Pathan? They have 
not yet had much chance of 
showing. 

(4) Can they lead men and 
command confidence ? To some 
extent yes, but they have had 
no greater trial as yet than has 
fallen to the old Indian sub- 
ordinate officer. he 

(5) Are they liked by their 
British brother-officers? Yes; 
for they are gentlemen, and 
they behave as such. 

(6) Do they associate with 
English ladies? Yes, to some 
extent, but since Indian ladies 
are appearing and entering into 





1 A few from the serving Indian subordinate officers. 
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society this old burning ques- 
tion is solving itself. 

(7) How will they get on in 
the higher ranks? Ah! 

And that, roughly, is as far 
as the story goes. Wise British 
heads had intended that each 
regiment should contain a few, 
mixing with the British officers. 
All experienced in India know 
that mingling in the services 
is the only possible way that 
the State can be carried on 
with any measure of Indian- 
ization in both civil and military 
services. But the professional 
politician, the Liberal enthu- 
siast, has to some extent forced 
the hands of the Commander- 
in-Chief. They have ignored 
the fact that Lord Rawlinson 
has told them that it has taken 
forty years to fit him for his 
position, and demand to see 
Indian soldiers of rank spring 
from the ground. To meet 
this demand to some extent, 
the Government of India have 
decided to Indianize as early 
as may be, certain selected units 
aS an experiment. Young In- 
dians holding King’s Commis- 
sions would be collected in 
those units. But the young 
Indian gentlemen already com- 
missioned and posted to units 
are very happy where they 
are, and are unwilling to leave 
their regiments to serve in a 
mess full of young Indians. 
They want to live and rise 
among their British confréres. 
They perhaps realise that the 
British officer can and will 
be the comrade of all races 
and creeds, while the antag- 
onistic races and creeds of 
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India may not make good 
companions in the close quar- 
ters of regimental officer life. 
This feeling has somewhat de- 
layed the progress required, 
and it is those now leaving 
Sandhurst that will be posted 
to the selected units. 

So that is how the matter 
stands, and no man can tell 
how it can and will progress 
further. Every one is pre- 
pared to admit that a certain 
number of Indians is possible in 
a regiment, but that there 
comes a point beyond which 
a regiment so oOfficered, if ex- 
perience is any criterion, will 
break down. The British regi- 
ments may some day fairly 
demand that their safety might 
not be jeopardized by being 
brigaded with units whose stan- 
dard of leading was not equal 
to the strain that might be 
put upon them. 

But all such matters must 
be some way off, and they will 
no doubt find their own solu- 
tions so long as they are 
handled steadily, and under 
the circumstances they are best 
left till they arise. We have 
to see if training, for instance, 
will overcome that physical 
inactivity which comes to so 
many Indians in early middle 
age. The question of the re- 
lationship in seniority and com- 
mand, when Indian officers 
are senior in military rank to 
and are serving in the same 
force with officers of the British 
service, is one that will require 
solution. 

In any case, whatever the 
results may be, those Indians 
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who really have the matter at 
heart may rest assured that 
the experiment is being made 
on the best lines that are 
possible, and that all con- 
cerned will welcome success 
heartily as the coping-stone of 
a century and a half of army 
building. That the best en- 
deavours of all are being used 
is evident in the reluctance 
with which the young Indian 
officers leave the units they 
have first joined and have been 
happy in. 

There is a note of warning, 
however, for those Indians who 
dream of an Indian army wholly 
officered by Indians. For the 
last thousand years the races 
and princes of the north have 
made India their own, and, 
with the exception of the bril- 
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liant perishable state raised by 
Runjit Singh, no one in India 
could restrain them. Even 
Runjit Singh’s success may 
have been due to the break-up 
of the Afghan kingdom amid 
the quarrels of its princes. 
It has been the Indian army, 
led by its British officers and 
backed by its nucleus of British 
bayonets, that has ended the 
Afghan peril. There are still 
people alive in the Punjab who 
have heard their fathers talk 
of this perennial danger. A 
hundred years ago the British 
rulers themselves were much 
concerned at it. Moreover, 
it is scarce six short years 
since King Amanukah of Kabul 
took on himself to see that 
such possibilities are not for- 
gotten. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE PICKETED—LABOUR LEADERS, GOOD AND 
EVIL—MR ASQUITH IN THE UPPER HOUSE—ICONOCLASM IN 
POLITICS AND IN ART—ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL—THE CARELESSNESS 
OF DEANS AND CHAPTERS—HOW MR LLOYD GEORGE WON THE 


WAR—LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE has 
been picketed, and “‘ organised 
labour”? is doubtless vastly 
proud of its achievement. It 
has been picketed not because 
the Union had a grievance 
against the Office of Works, 
but because one Rew had fallen 
behind in paying his enforced 
subscription. It was thus a 
purely domestic feud, agitating 
the tyrannical Union, which 
demanded nothing less than 
that the Office of Works 
Should instantly dismiss the 
defaulting Rew. This the Office 
of Works, naturally, refused to 
do. It was not its business to 
act as a debt collector for the 
Union which had broken its 
contract, nor was it to be 
tricked into the admission that 
no man might be emaployed by 
anybody unless he satisfied 
the requirements of a Union. 
The strike, which collapsed, 
was of no importance. But 
it proved that the Trade Unions 
possess neither goodwill nor 
intelligence, that their leaders, 
no longer concerned with mak- 
ing fair bargains for the rank 
and file, are plotting an attack 
upon the industrial life of 
England, and are determined, 
if they be not checked, to 
involve in a common ruin the 
country and themselves. 


It may be said, indeed, that 
a state of war exists in our 
midst. On the one side are 
the Trade Unions, on the other 
all the other classes of the 
community. And the Trade 
Unions boast, arrogantly and 
ignorantly, that no other class 
than their own has any right 
to consideration. If you read 
the speeches of such impudent 
leaders as Mr A. J. Cook, you 
see at once that these leaders 
are aiming not merely at higher 
wages and better conditions of 
life, but at revolution. They 
are inspired, not by the hope 
of comfort, but by hatred and 
envy. They demand that the 
world shall be theirs, and that 
no one who does not pay them 
a weekly subscription shall have 
any share in the profits of in- 
dustry or in the governance of 
the country. Meanwhile, in 
the Unions themselves there is 
a total lack of discipline. The 
councils are divided bitterly 
and actively against themselves. 
The shop-stewards openly defy 
the leaders, and the National 
Minority Movement, which is 
supported by the Communists, 
loudly insists upon laying down 
the laws which rich and poor 
alike shall obey. 

Here, for instance, is Mr 
A. J. Cook, the Secretary of 
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the Miners’ Federation, who 
most cheerfully runs with the 
hare and hunts with the hounds. 
Although the Labour Party, 
to which he belongs, has driven 
the Communists from its ranks, 
he proclaims aloud that he is 
a humble follower of Lenin. 
In a desperate attempt to 
prove his loyalty to the majority 
and the minority at one and 
the same time, he declares that 
he “ pins his faith to a really 
educated rank and file move- 
ment, and is proud to be asso- 
ciated with our comrade Tom 
Mann.” Now, no leader of a 
Trade Union can at once serve 
Mann and Hodges. Either he 


must join Mann in breaking 
up his Union, or he must sup- 
port Hodges in a rigid exclu- 
sion of the Communists. It 
passes the wit even of the 


Trade Unions to reconcile the 
two. We have seen the sober- 
ing effect which a sense of re- 
sponsibility has had upon the 
mind of Mr Hodges. It is our 
own fault if we do not under- 
stand whither Tom Mann is 
leading. That firebrand burns 
brightly in the sight of us all. 
“We know full well,” says he, 
“ the lazy-going sections in the 
Trade Union movement, aim- 
ing not to clear out the capital- 
ist system and establish the 
workers in their own right, but 
to make things go quietly and 
as smoothly as possible, listen- 
ing to capitalist proposals, col- 
laborating with them. We 
claim to be able to make the 
Trade Unions militant in the 
first instance, and constructive 
jater on.”’ It is the old argu- 
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ment of Lenin. Tom Mann 
and his friends have made up 
their mind to be “ militant” 
to start with, and the &xample 
of Russia has not got into their 
thick heads the simple truth, 
that militancy makes construc- 
tion later on impossible. 

The dispute that is raging 
within the Unions themselves 
should make it plain what we 
have to expect. The militants 
will win in the end, as they 
always win. It is idle for Mr 
Shinwell to argue that com- 
pensation is better than con- 
fiscation because they desire 
to nationalise the mines quickly, 
and “the quickest way is to 
pay for it.’”’ He is met at once 
with the more widely popular 
view of Mr Smillie that he will 
pay no royalties, and that the 
party will be content with 
nothing less than confiscation. 
We know, therefore, what is 
ahead of us. We are con- 
fronted not by industrial un- 
rest, but by political revolu- 
tion. The leaders of labour 
are using their demands for 
higher wages and better hous- 
ing as pretexts for rebellion, 
and they are doing their utmost 
that their demands, through 
their own fault, shall not be 
answered. Increased produc- 
tion is the one road to mM 
creased wages, and the leaders 
of the Trade Unions will see 
to it that production is not 
increased. The short cut to 
better housing lies through the 
goodwill and cheerful energy 
of the building trade, and the 
pbuilding trade, by the policy 
of ‘ec ca’ canny,” will effectu- 
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ally prevent the making of the 
houses, which they pretend to 
desire. So the desire of the 
miners is not for ‘‘ better con- 
ditions,” but for nationalisa- 
tion; and being warned in 
time, we should be able, with- 
out difficulty, to thwart the 
attack of the Communists. 

For though the aim of the 
rebels is political, they will use 
in their attack the old-fashioned 
weapon of the strike. If the 
Communists are able to in- 
crease their influence, the strike 
will spread from trade to trade, 
until it might in the end become 
general. Well, if labour strikes, 
let it strike. The whole nation 
need not, and will not, sur- 
render to the domination of a 
noisy class. We know by ex- 
perience that organised labour 
will not hesitate to inflict suffer- 
ing upon the whole nation, and 
the rest of us, who are not set 
above the law, will learn how 
to help and to protect our- 
selves. In the war the strikers 
obtained whatever they wanted. 
They had no difficulty in hold- 
ing us up to ransom. ‘The 
opportunities of blackmail are 
to-day far less than they were, 
and we shall have no difficulty, 
with forethought and organisa- 
tion, in repelling any assault 
which may be made upon 
society. If it comes to a fight, 
let us see to it that the fighting 
18 not all on one side, and that 
no quarter be given to those 
who preach and practise 
sedition. 

_ By a memorable irony Buck- 
ingham Palace was being pick- 
eted at the very moment when 
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Mr Asquith was being acclaimed 
a member of the House of 
Lords. Had it not been for 
his complaisance in 1906, the 
Trades Disputes Act could not 
have been passed, and it would 
not have been enacted that 
“any person whatever may 
interfere with the trade, busi- 
ness, or employment of any 
other person, or with his right 
to dispose of his capital or 
labour as he wishes, so long as 
his action is in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute.”” We all remember how 
the Radical Government of 
1906 regarded Labour’s charter 
of lawlessness. It protested 
that nothing should persuade 
it to surrender to Mr Keir 
Hardie, and then surrendered 
Even Sir J. Lawson Walton, 
the scapegoat, upon whom the 
burden of sin was flung, knew 
what he was doing. “Do not 
let us create a privilege,’’ said 
he, “‘for the proletariat, and 
give a sort of benefit of clergy 
to Trade Unions.”’ He created 
the privilege ; he gave the bene- 
fit of clergy. Under his auspices 
it was enacted that Labour 
can do no wrong. Mr Asquith, 
too, was as bold as brass, 
or as Sir J. Lawson Walton. 
‘“* He had told his Trade Union 
friends,” he boasted, “that 
the common-sense of the com- 
munity could not easily be 
convinced that an association 
of persons—whether technically 
incorporated or not made not 
the slightest difference—wield- 
ing great powers, controlling 
considerable funds, should not 
be legally answerable for the 
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conduct of agents acting under 
their authority.” His boast 
was baseless. Whatever he 
told his Trade Union friends 
about the common-sense of the 
community was swept away by 
the huge majority of 1906 and 
by the lash of Mr Keir Hardie. 
So Mr Asquith went to the 
House of Lords, while the 
pickets, which he had legalised, 
were busy at Buckingham 
Palace. 

We do not share the general 
enthusiasm which greeted Mr 
Asquith’s elevation. If there 
remain any sincerity in the life 
of politics, Mr Asquith’s admis- 
sion to the House of Lords 
should have been as distasteful 
to him as to those who already 
sit upon its benches. The Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith (what a 
title!) has not been a good 
friend to the Peers. He is in 
the position of the poacher who 
wishes to turn gamekeeper, or 
of the quack who aspires to 
a place in the College of Physi- 
cians. There was a time when 
he thought no words were too 
bad to be thrown at the Peers. 
Though he could not rival in 
violence his two friends and 
supporters, Messrs Lloyd George 
and Churchill, he profited by 
their excesses, and with their 
aid fought a successful General 
Election. The point at issue 
was the crimes of the Upper 
House, which had dared to do 
its duty, and to thwart, as it 
should have thwarted, the 
sacred will of the people. Time 
has proved clearly that the 
Peers were right, and that the 
people was wrong, in 1909-10. 
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But justice and rectitude do 
not affect the politician when 
he goes on the rampage. We 
all remember the engaging pos- 
ters, in which the Peers were 
pleasantly represented as drunk, 
with their scarlet robes about 
them, and their coronets set 
awry upon their uncertain 
heads. Such were the methods 
which enabled the Radicals to 
destroy the powers and privi- 
leges of the House of Lords. 
And the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith went further than in- 
discriminate abuse. He threat- 
ened solemnly, and in the pom- 
pous phrases which come s80 
easily from his vocal gramo- 
phone, that if the Peers, in 
their intoxicated panoply, would 
not come to his aid, he would 
pack their House with 400 
puppets, among which there 
would doubtless have been a 
large number of complacent 
Jews. Unhappily the House 
of Lords, despite the gallantry 
of the Die-hards, fell before 
Mr Asquith’s threats, and a 
blow was struck at the Con- 
stitution from which we have 
never wholly recovered. 

It does not seem to us that 
the Earl of Oxford and As- 
quith’s turpitude, unexampled 
in our annals, was the best 
preparation for’his triumphant 
entry into the Upper House. 
However, there he will sit, 4 
backwoodsman, smiling and 
complete. We know not 
whether he will follow the 
fashion which his ingenious 
friends created, and wear his 
coronet over his ear. We do 
not know whether he will 
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use his exalted position to 
“thwart the sacred will of the 
people.” (We wonder why the 
“ will’ of the people is always 
“sacred,” and the “will” of 
everybody else a damnable 
heresy?) We feel sure that 
he is not going up to the ex- 
alted chamber of miserable ob- 
scurantists merely because he 
thinks that, when once he sits 
among them, he will be in a 
better position to pay “ the 
debt of honour which brooks 
no delay.” The comfortable 
spirit of reaction will influence 
him, as it has influenced many 
another hardy Radical, and no 
doubt we shall hear him using 
his gift of solemn rhetoric to 
defend the ‘‘ hereditary privi- 
leges,” which in future will be 
very near to his heart. 
Meanwhile, the new Earl, in 
following ‘‘the primrose path 
to the everlasting bonfire,”’ 
has given us another example 
of the unreality of politics. 
In the game, as it is played by 
our demagogues, there are few 
Tules and no principles. The 
fact that a leader of “ the 
people” has poured all the 
scorn and abuse that he can 
command upon the House of 
Lords does not debar him 
from entering its portals. Verily 
he hath his reward! And 
though in every other walk of 
life it would appear dishonour- 
able for a man to accept a 
position which he had publicly 
flouted, the standard of politics 
18 neither high nor exacting, 
and the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith, now that he has made 
up his mind what title to 
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assume, will, we are sure, be 
loudly acclaimed by the body 
which he has stripped of its 
legitimate power, and which 
he has threatened to destroy. 
We can only hope that at 
least he will spare us the 
humble apology which Lord 
Haldane proffered for having 
been honoured by his Sovereign. 

Iconoclasm is the chief duty 
of the Radical politician, who 
is bound, as it were, by an 
oath to destroy every institu- 
tion which has been tried by 
time, and which has appeared 
to our forefathers comely and 
of good report. ‘‘ Down with 
everything that’s up”’ has long 
been what in the vile slang of 
to-day is called the “ slogan ” 
of our demagogues. And the 
habit of image-breaking has 
been acquired by other classes, 
which should have known 
better. The young men who 
follow the Arts, whether they 
express themselves in word or 
in colour or in line, are wont 
to express a loud contempt for 
those who immediately pre- 
cede them. The poets of to-day, 
arrogant in their youth, find a 
pleasant pastime in the abuse 
of Tennyson, for instance. The 
pastime does not last for ever, 
and Tennyson’s reputation, hav- 
ing gained, so to say, its second 
wind, will gaily repel all assaults 
made upon it. Unhappily this 
lack of respect, pardonable in 
the young, spreads to the 
elders, and statesmen and 
county councillors are found 
breaking, without remorse or 
understanding,, the fair con- 
tinuity of life. A reverence for . 
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the monuments, artistic and 
sentimental, which have been 
set up in London during the 
last century, should be in- 
stinctive in us. It will be a 
poor world if each generation 
is permitted to undo or remove 
that which its predecessor has 
achieved. To dub a statue or 
a poem ‘“ Victorian’ does not 
justify, and should not justify, 
its total condemnation. There 
are actions and reactions in 
Art as in politics, and who 
knows to which point of the 
past the eye of apprecia- 
tion will be turned? That in 
the near future a _ reaction 
will fix the attention of us all 
upon the Victorian Age is 
certain. The facile rubbish 
which has been written by 
hasty pens in search of an 
easy sensation cannot but pro- 
duce another frame of mind. 
We look forward with com- 
posure to the day when an 
ardent and enlightened young 
critic, who is far enough re- 
moved from the time to harbour 
no prejudice, will proclaim the 
Albert Memorial a masterpiece. 
At present it seems an accepted 
axiom that any work of art 
that was produced in the last 
century may be removed with- 
out protest. And never was 
@ more monstrous proposal 
made than to take away the 
statue of Queen Victoria, placed 
between the engaging figures of 
Justice and Clemency, from 
the Prince’s Chamber in the 
House of Lords. The only 
reason given for this outrageous 
displacement is that a monu- 
ment must be put up in honour 
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of the Peers and the sons of 
Peers who were killed in the 
war. That honour should be 
done to the lately dead is 
right and proper; it is not 
right and proper to sacrifice 
to this honour the statue of 
Queen Victoria, which was set 
up in 1850 with her knowledge 
and approval. If this be done, 
what monument shall be sacred? 
The precedent would justify 
the destruction by each suc- 
ceeding generation of the monu- 
ments which had been dedi- 
cated to eminent personages by 
those who had preceded it. 
Thus not only shall violence 
be done to the right sentiment 
of loyal citizens, but the page 
of history shall be blotted and 
obscured. 

Why the statue of Queen 
Victoria should be taken away 
to make room for a memorial 
of another kind has not been 
clearly explained. Can it be 
that the present generation has 
been foolish enough to attempt 
a comparative estimate of very 
different services rendered to 
the Empire? We cannot be- 
lieve it. Or can it be that our 
wiseacres find that Gibson 3 
inferior to the sculptors of our 
day? Even if he were, the 
argument would be irrelevant. 
Gibson represented the taste 
and method of his own day, 
and produced within the pounds 
of his own convention a beau- 
tiful piece of work. Not evel 
the liveliest champions of the 
modern style could blame Gib- 
son for not aping their bold 
eccentricity. Let us, then, t 
member how many noble works 
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of art have been destroyed be- 
cause they did not conform to 
the taste of the moment, and 
keep our hands piously with- 
drawn from iconoclasm of all 
kinds. 

They who have ordained that 
Alfred Gilbert’s fountain shall 
be straightway removed from 
Piccadilly Circus are impelled 
by another motive to their act 
of desecration. They want to 
sink a shaft where the fountain 
now stands. At one blow they 
will do a monstrous injustice 
to a great artist, who has 
always deserved better of the 
public than he has got, and 
they will abolish from the site, 
for which it was designed, a 
beautiful monument. Ali this 
for a mere shaft! What the 
shaft is for, or whither it is to 
lead, we do not remember. It 
will do something, we are told, 
to facilitate traffic. Now, swift 
movement is the god which 
to-day we all worship. If we 
are checked on our way to a 
spot which we have no reason 
to visit, we think we have done 
ourselves a woful injustice. We 
must still be hurrying to some 
superfluous goal, and if a work 
of art stand in our path, let 
us away with it! The new 
ideal, to which we have been 
told to aspire, is that no hind- 
Tance should interrupt the 
young typist on the road to 
her office. Some years ago, 
when the peril in which St 
Paul’s Cathedral tottered was 
but dimly surmised, a grave 
objection was made to its mere 
existence because it was situ- 
ated mid-way between Black- 
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friars Station and Cheapside, 
and it compelled the young 
clerks of both sexes to make a 
tedious detour in order to 
reach their offices. A plain 
threat was delivered that if 
the Cathedral did not justify 
itself, and allow a broad road 
to be made through its ample 
spaces, then it should fall under 
the pick. What matters the 
art of Wren or the memory of 
great men if they interfere with 
traffic? And haply we might 
have seen the work of time, the 
greatest iconoclast of all, antic- 
ipated, had not a protest been 
raised and listened to. 

After all, time does the work 
of image-breaking more surely, 
if more slowly, than the rage 
and ignorance of man. Even 
churches stoutly built crumble 
if left to themselves. When 
the law of separation was 
passed in France, six hundred 
churches fell in ruins within a 
few years, victims not to the 
rage but to the carelessness of 
man. A similar catastrophe 
seems to be overtaking our own 
cathedral of St Paul’s. From 
the mass of conflicting evidence 
one plain fact emerges, that it 
has descended into a state from 
which a closer watchfulness 
might have preserved it. It 
has not been shut up by the 
impious, as were many churches 
in France, and left ignobly to 
take its chance. It has been 
used constantly for the worship 
of God, and has never ceased 
to be a shrine, in which due 
honour is paid to soldiers and 
to poets. And to-day it is 
threatened with destruction. 
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How near that destruction is 
we do not know. There is, as 
we have said, a conflict of 
testimony. Some there are 
who say that they who enter 
its portals enter it at their 
peril. Others believe that the 
noble church stands (or totters) 
in no danger. Where the ex- 
perts are divided, who shall 
dare to be dogmatic? No 
more need be said except that 
the very uncertainty in which 
the state of the Cathedral is 
enwrapped increases the public 
anxiety, and that the Dean 
and Chapter should at once do 
the duty, which they have 
obviously neglected, and at all 
costs and by all means set the 
building, for whose safety they 
are responsible, beyond the 
reach of doubt or risk. 

Now it is clear that no 
cathedral should ever have been 
permitted to fall into the 
hazardous condition into which 
St Paul’s has fallen. It should 
have been guarded against dis- 
aster with unceasing vigilance. 
The slightest symptom of weak- 
ness should have been ob- 
served, and the disease, which 
it portended, treated in time. 
It is a safer as well as a cheaper 
policy to make such repairs as 
are necessary as you go on than 
to let ruin accumulate until 
the cathedral is in peril of 
collapse. If we overlook the 
churches of France which have 
fallen victims to impiety and 
political rancour, we shall find 
that all has been done by 
vigilant architects to preserve 
the churches committed to their 
charge. You will find that the 


work of mending here and of 
propping up there is never 
finished. The glass is watched 
over with the same intelligent 
care as guards the fabric 
itself. When the beautiful 
windows at Reims had been 
shattered or removed, the here- 
ditary keepers of the glass had 
no difficulty in putting them 
together again. We do not 
notice the same knowledge or 
the same zeal in those to whom 
is committed the sacred charge 
of our cathedrals. Some years 
since some valuable books were 
stolen from a certain cathedral 
library. They were books of 
the sixteenth century, in in- 
maculate condition, and bound 
in their original vellum. The 
thief, or his creature, was rash 
enough to offer them for sale to 
a bookseller, whose knowledge 
was equal to his high sense of 
honesty, and the bookseller sent 
for the police. The books were 
restored to their library, the 
thief or thieves were sent to 
prison, and the wise comment 
of the bookseller was: “ Deans 
and Chapters are not to be 
trusted with the care of books.” 

This story has com® to our 
minds while we have been 
listening to the discussion about 
St Paul’s Cathedral. With 
equal justice may it be said: 
‘Deans and Chapters are not 
to be trusted with the care of 
churches.” If St Paul’s is m 
danger, as we cannot but be 
persuaded that it is, whose 
fault is it? Even if the risk, 
in which the church stands oF 
falls, is partly due to the 
foolish craze which prevails of 
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purrowing beneath the Cathe- 
dral, in order that life may be 
foolishly complicated with tele- 
phones, telegraphs, and every 
sort of tube, in which men 
and women run up and down 
like conies in their holes, the 
Dean and Chapter, efficiently 
advised, should have known 
when these practices first began 
how to counteract their baleful 
effect. And when once St 
Paul’s is saved, we should 
take warning for the future, 
and see to it that the great 
churches, which are the glory 
of our land and art, should be 
secured against all the chances 
of time and fate. 

Meanwhile, according to our 
wont, we are acting in a panic. 
The same men who a year or 
two ago were demanding the 
removal of the city churches 
to which Christopher Wren 
had set his hand, because they 
were cumbering valuable sites, 
have become Christopher Wren’s 
most loyal champions. That 
is good so far as it goes. 
We are always glad to see the 
conversion of the unrighteous, 
especially as that conversion 
has aided ‘The Times’ in its 
public - spirited and patriotic 
enterprise of collecting a vast 
sum of money for the repair 
and protection of the church. 
But it is one thing to collect 
£200,000; it is another thing 
to spend it wisely and well, 
and we cannot but wonder 
whether we have any guarantee 
that this large sum of money, 
senerously subscribed, will be 
wisely and well expended. The 
past does not inspire us with 
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confidence. Still less confident 
do we feel about the present, 
when we read day after day 
conflicting reports from engin- 
eers, architects, and other au- 
thorities concerning the state 
of the Cathedral. We only 
know that in the multitude of 
counsellors there is little wis- 
dom, that in divided responsi- 
bility there is imminent dan- 
ger; and if St Paul’s is to be 
saved, if the sum of money, 
generously subscribed, is not 
to be wasted, one or two 
experts—the best architect and 
engineer available—should be 
entrusted with the work of 
salvation, and not fear to face 
their task and its consequences. 
For assuredly no man shall 
succeed in any enterprise upon 
whom there is not laid, and 
who does not faithfully uphold, 
a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility. 


It is a hopeful sign of the 
present and for the future that 
Mr Lloyd George is completely 
extinguished. The country has 
completely forgotten the states- 
man of “first-class brains.” 
It is greatly to the credit of 
our democracy that it should 
have found him out. This un- 
expected clairvoyance, indeed, 
does something to reconcile us 
to the electorate, which for 
once has taken a wise view, 
and has stuck to it. But Mr 
Lloyd George does that which 
he has deplored and ridiculed 
in others—he dies hard. Hav- 
ing once decided that he won 
the war, he does not like to 
give up so pleasant an illusion. 
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He has now discovered that 
it is politicians who win wars. 
The Navy and Army are tire- 
some necessities ; they may or 
may not do what they are told ; 
they are not the contrivers 
of victory. ‘‘I will tell you one 
thing for the politicians,” 
he confided to the people of 
Hull; ‘the countries which 
had the best politicians won 
the war.”’ And he might have 
added as a corollary, ‘‘ Eng- 
land was one of the countries 
which won the war; I was the 
best politician in England; 
wherefore it follows, as light 
the day, that I won the war.”’ 

The argument, if logical, is 
absurd. It depends upon a 
false premiss. Wars are won, 
as a rule, not by the politicians, 
but in spite of them. Mr 


Lloyd George himself did his 


best to ensure the victory of 
Germany. He interfered with 
our generals when they were 
doing their duty; he fondly 
believed that to sack this sol- 
dier or that admiral was a 
clear proof of energy and enter- 
prise ; he took a vast pleasure 
in what he or his press called 
“stunts ’’; he made himself 
an amateur strategist, and thus 
imperilled the whole British 
Army. Had he had his way, 
he would have sent all our 
forces, in 1915, from France 
to the Near East, and did not 
explain how and whither they 
would have been moved from 
the port at which they disem- 
barked. Happily he did not 
have his own way, and our 
sailors and soldiers were per- 
mitted to do their duty accord- 
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ing to their skill and con- 
science. But he would still 
have us remember that he won 
the war, and he seems to be- 
lieve that he will go down to 
remote ages as the Saviour of 
Europe. 

He was largely responsible 
for the worst peace in re- 
corded time, a peace which 
will ensure unrest in Europe 
for many a year, and which 
has wantdnly destroyed the 
balance of power, upon which 
the peace of Europe has rested 
for more than a century. Nor 
is this his only achievement. 
He has lost us Ireland, and 
has given Egypt and India over 
to rebellion. By supporting 
Greece and M. Zaharoff against 
Turkey, he made himself an 
accomplice in the devastation 
of Asia Minor, and caused his 
name to be a byword of hatred 
among a people which has never 
seen him face to face. If ever 
he met them, it would be a sad 
day for him. But he won the 
war, and as good Catholics 
devote the last years of their 
lives to making their souls, 80 
he is devoting the years of his 
leisure to the desperate task 
of making his reputation. 

And for the politician to 
make his own reputation is im- 
perative. He will not make 
it for ever, but if he exercise 
sufficient cunning he may put 
off the evil day of exposure. 
Though we believe that justice 
is done ultimately to those 
who rightly serve their coul- 
try, many an obstacle lies be- 
tween fame and dishonour. For 
a hundred years the Whig his- 
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torians have employed their 
eloquence and their ingenuity 
to blacken the characters of 
Tory statesmen, and though 
they are now busy in recanta- 
tion, the evil which they did 
is not yet wholly overcome. 
Now, the true statesman does 
not brag about his prowess. 
He is too busy to secure a 
“good press’ from posterity. 
You cannot imagine William 
Pitt or Castlereagh attempting 
to convince a provincial au- 
dience that he won the war. 
They had no time for such 
frivolity, and they have been 
rewarded for their  single- 
mindedness by the misrepre- 
sentations of garrulous critics. 


Castlereagh has suffered more 


than any other from the malice 
of the ignorant. Even in 1918 
he was held up to scorn by 
the politicians who were ap- 
pointed to bungle the peace. 
The peace, we were told, was 
to be made by “ plain men” 
—indeed it was—who were as 
far unlike the wicked Castle- 
Teagh as virtue was from vice. 

Castlereagh, at any rate, 
made no concessions to public 
Opinion. As Lord Salisbury 
wrote in 1861, “‘ If he had only 
constructed a few brilliant 
periods about nationality or 
freedom, or given a little wordy 
sympathy to Greece or Spain 
or the South American repub- 
lies, the world would have heard 
much less of the horrors of his 
policy.” He was far too wise 
and proud to construct brilliant 
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periods. He took so high a 
view of his duty that he could 
not stoop to attain popularity 
by the methods which are 
natural to Mr Lloyd George and 
his kind. Yet in spite of his 
reticence, he has at last won 
the appreciation of all sound 
historians. Here, for instance, 
is Professor C. K. Webster in- 
diting a panegyric—reluctant 
now and then—of Castlereagh’s 
Foreign Policy after Waterloo.! 
Now Professor Webster himself 
is a convert. He once thought 
very little of the Congress of 
Vienna, and was incited by 
the Government of 1919 to 
compose a strange commentary 
upon that Congress, which gave 
Europe a peace of nearly 
seventy years. He was bold 
enough to say then that the 
Peace, which was largely the 
work of Castlereagh, did noth- 
ing to win the gratitude of 
posterity, except in “one or 
two minor points.” It regu- 
lated the international rivers— 
that is all. That it achieved 
its sole purposes, which were to 
give Europe peace and to pro- 
tect it as long as possible from 
another war, was nothing. It 
refused to meddle with the 
loose philosophy, which did 
not concern it. ‘“‘ None,” said 
Professor Webster five years 
ago, “except Alexander—and 
he only fitfully and irresolutely 
—made any attempt to do 
more than the obvious.” The 
obvious was to make peace, 
and it was fortunate for Europe 





* ‘The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822: Britain and the European 
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that Castlereagh was wiser and 
better than Alexander, or his 
successor in Paris—the sad 
pedant, President Wilson. 

But a better acquaintance 
with Castlereagh has given Pro- 
fessor Webster a higher opinion 
of him. He still has reserva- 
tions. An incurable Whiggism 
compels him to deplore that 
Castlereagh ‘“‘had little trust 
in democracy.”” Why, indeed, 
should he, when he had seen 
the cruelty, the waste, and the 
suffering which accompanied it 
in the French Revolution, and 
which will always accompany 
it? But he gives full credit 
to his patriotism and courage. 
He .admits that he was 
“amongst the foremost of his 
age in diplomatic skill and 
resource.”” What he aimed at 
was the “balancing system ”’ 
or “just equilibrium.” He 
wished at all costs to protect 
Europe from French aggres- 
sion. He could not tolerate 
the return of Napoleon or any 
of his kin to the throne of 
France. And he trusted Rus- 
sia as little as he trusted 
France. She was our rival, 
our potential enemy in the 
East. Wherefore he was re- 
solved to strengthen the central 
empires, and his system en- 
dured until the danger, which 
had threatened Europe, had 
passed away. If only the 
“plain men,” who were re- 
sponsible for the ill-savoured 
peace of 1918-19, had under- 
stood, with Castlereagh, the 
doctrine of the just equili- 
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brium, we should not be wit- 
nesses to-day of a Germany, 
vastly strengthened by the de- 
struction of Austria and the 
collapse of Russia, and a France 
still clamouring, in vain, for 
security. 

Mr Webster’s book is, in a 
sense, a diplomatic history of 
Europe between 1815-22. He 
sketches the great ambassadors 
of the time with justice and 
clarity ; he paints, accurately, 
their surroundings and their 
friendships. And though some- 
times he forgets that Castle- 
reagh could not and should 
not have had sympathy with 
Whiggish sentimentality, and 
seems to blafhe him for not 
doing what his temperament. 
made it impossible that he 
should do, he has, on the 
whole, done justice to a great 
man, who served his country 
without thought of self, and 
who died willingly in that 
service. And if he refrained 
from the making of pompous 
periods, if he never stooped to 
the familiar business of self- 
praise, he paid for these indis- 
cretions by a century of oblo- 
quy. At last the clouds which 
obscured his fame are dissl- 
pated, and his glory shines the 
brighter for its eclipse. For im 
politics it is true that he who 
would save his soul shall lose 
it. However loudly Mr Lloyd 
George protests to-day, he will 
fall into the pit of oblivion, and 
Castlereagh, who never stooped 
to acclaim his own deeds, 18 
secure of immortality. 
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